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PAKT I. 


QENEEAL SUMMAEY. 


I.— GENERAL AND POLITICAL. 

1. TLe year 1911-1912 waa rendered memorable by the occasion of the Royal Greneral. 
and Imperial Yisit to India, and the day of the Ooronatioa Darbar at Delhi was 
celebrated by universal and spontaneous rejoicings in every town and village of 
the Presidency. Although conditions were largely adverse during the year under 
review, owing to the partial failure of the south-west monsoon and the consequent 
rise in the prices of food-grains, the people in general were prosperous, the land 
revenue rose and was collected without difficulty, trade expanded, the co-operative 
movement grew steadily and there was only a alight increase in the volume of 
grave crime. The operations of the Agricultural Department proved of increasing 
practical utility and the progress made both in the methods aud results of public 
instruction, great as is the amount of the work yet to he done, was commensurate 
with the promiuent position long held by the Presidency in matters of education. 

The gross revenue exceeded that of the previous year by Rs. 92’50 lakhs, the 
surplus amounting to Ra. y43'70 lakhs. The record of the year was, however, 
stained by the assassination of Mr. Ashe, the Collector of Tinnevelly, aud papers 
discovered on the body of the murderer, who committed suicide to escape instant 
arrest, proved the existence of a wide-spread conspiracy directed from Pondi- 
cherry. In consequence of these disclosures fourteen persons were committed 
for trial before a special tribunal consisting of three Judges of the Madi-as High 
Court and nine were convicted and sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment. 

'L. His Excellency the Hon’ble Sir Arthur Lawley, Q.c.s.i., g.c.i.e., k.c.m.g., Personnel of 
continued to hold the office of Governor til] the 3rd November 1911 when, tration™^”^** 
on the completion of his extended term of office, he waa succeeded by Sir Thomas 
David Gibspn-Carmiohael, Bart, k.c.m.g. (now Baron Carmichael of Skirling, 

G.C.I.E., K.O.M.G.), Lord Carmichael resigned the office on the 29th March 1912, and ■ 
the office of Governor devolved, under section LXIII of 3 & 4 William IV, Cap, 

85, upon the Hon’ble Sir Murray Hammick, k.o.s.i., o.i.e., I.O.S., who took his 
seat the next day. The Hon’ble Mr. Y. Krishnaswami Aiyar, o.s.i., Member of 
Council, died on the 28th December 1911, and the Hon’ble Mr. P. S. Sivaswami 
Aiyar, o.i.e., \'!as appointed Member of Council from the 27th February 1912. On 
the 30th March 1912, the Hon’ble Sir Harold Stuart, ii;.a.T.o., o.s.i., I.C.S,, was 
appointed a temporary Member of Council in the vacancy caused by the assumption 
of the offi.ce of Governor by the Hon’ble Sir Murray Hammick. 

3. Sir Arthur Lawley did not make any tours during the year. Lord His Excel- 
Oarmichael left Guindy on the morning of Wednesday, the 28th February 1912, 
on a tour to the Chinglepnt, Tanjore, Madura, Trichinopoly and Coimbatore Tours, 
districts. At Chingleput His Excellency received and. replied to an address from 
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tte Municipal Council, and took the opportunitj to present Coronation Certificates 
of Honour to two recipients. His Excellency also visited the District Court, the 
Eeformatory School and the Municipal Hospital. From Chiiigleput Ilia Excellency 
travelled by special train to Tanjore, where he visited the ieinple, the Schwartz 
Memorial, the Sivaganga Tank, the Palace, the Municipal Hospital and the Jail. 
His Excellencx- received and replied to addresses from the Municipal Oouiicil, the 
District Board and the District Association. Madura was the next plane visited. 
Hero His Excellency was presented with an addres.s by the Municipal Council, to 
which he replied. He inspected various public and private institutions iiichicling 
the Tirumalnaick’s Palace, the Amexacan Mission Hospital, the Municipxil Hospital, 
the Perumal and Minakshi Temples, the Madura College and the American Mission 
College, where His Excellency laid the foundatio?i stone of a new Science Hall. 
Thence His Excellency proceeded by special train to Trichinopoly. His Excellency 
received and replied to .addresses from tlie Municipal Councils of Trichinopoly 
and Srirangam, and visited the Rock Foi’t, the Srirangam Temple, St, Joseph’s 
College, the S.P.&, College, the Veterinary Hospital and the Jail. His Excolloncy 
continued his tour to Coimbatore, where the Municipal Council and the District 
Board presented him with addresses, to which he replied. He visited among other 
institutions the Central Jail, the Gass Poi’est Museum, the Staixas’ High School 
for European and Eui'asian childi’en, the Agricultural College and the Oox’onation 
Pai-k and Recreation Ground. From Coimbatore His Excellency visited Ootacamund 
where he made a short unofficial stay, and returned to Madras on Monday, the 11th 
March 1912. 


4. His Highness the Maharaja of Travancore did not leave the State dui'ing 
the year. His Highness on the 19th August 1910 completed the twenty-fifth year 
since his accession and the occasion was celebi'ated throughout the State. The 
seventh session of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly was held in February 1911 ami 
sat for seven days. 

5. The current demand rose by about 0’7fi lakh and the balance was reduced 
to 1 lakh. The number of distraints and sales decreased, and there was a. slight 
increase in season remissions. 

0. There were four ordiuax’y meetings and one speoixil meeting of the Legislat- 
ive Council. Thi'ee amending regulations were passed, one I'egiilation to provide 
for the cutting and breaking of diminished, defaced and countei’feit Biitish Indian 
silver coins and one I'egulation in connexion with the taking of the census. Thei’e 
was little variation in the figures under grave crime but there was a general increase 
in the number of offences committed. There was a lise in the number of cases fox- 
disposal by the magistracy and a slight decrease in the pei’centags of convictions. 
There was a small increase in the ixumber of civil courts in the kState, a I’ise in the 
number of suits instituted and a fall in the number disposed of during the year. 

7. The season was not very favourable and there was a slight rise in the price 
of food-grains. The export duty on timber was reduced from 1 0 to 6 per cent. a,nd 
has since been abolished. There was au increase in the total tonnage of vessels 
which called at the Vixrious ports, but the increase occurred only at Alleppey where 
the completion of the pier greatly increased the facilities for shipping. The 
expenditure on Public Works fell by about Rg. 2'fiO lakhs. The Railway from 
Sheucottah to Qnilon continued to work at a loss. A survey for a line from Quilon 
to Tx’ivandrum was completed. 

* The year 10B6 of the Malayalam Era, Bommonoea on the 18th Auguat 19X0 ana eniled on the 16th Anguat IDU,, 
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8. The receipts exceeded the expenditure hy nearly Es. 9‘50 lakhs. Abuoi’mal 
losses to the extent of Es. 4,27,826 irere -written off so that the Darhar balance 
increased by only a little over 5 lakhs. Lapsed deposits amounted to Rs. 2-2.5 lakhs. 

9. I’he introduction of the new Education Code resulted in the elimination of 
a considerable number of schools; there was, however, a more than proportionate 
increase in the number of pupils in the schools which survived. 

li*. His Highness the Eaja of Cochin spent two and a half months of the hoi 
weather of 1911 at Coonoor, but otherwise did not leave the State. 

11. There was a small expansion of the land revenue demand proper and a 
considerable increase of miscellaneous land revenue. These, with the proceeds of 
the sale of the occupancy rights in laud excluded from the forests and of new 
fishing lights, raised the total current demand to Rs. 11-75 lakhs. Es. 10,000 were 
advanced to agrionlturists. There was an increase in the number of coercive 
processes. 

12. A Census Regulation was passed and the Code of Criminal Pi-ocedure was 
revised. Two other regulations were amended and a proclamation was promulgated 
to pro-vicle for the better protection of telegraph lines in the State. There was a 
general decrease in the number of grave crimes reported and an increase in the 
percentage of conviction to c?se.s charged. There was an increase in the numbei 
of documents registered. 

1-3. The season was not particnhirly favourable for agriculture. There was 
an increase in the net revenue of the Eorest Department and in tlie maritime trade 
at the port of Malipuram. There was a substantia.l increase in the amount spent 
on oomniLuiications by the Public Works Department. The net earnings of the 
Railway gave a return of 3-7 per cent, on the capital outlay. 

14. There was an appreciable increase of revenue under aU the main heads. 
Nearly 4 lakhs were transferred to the sinking- fund, from which HI lakhs were 
withdrawn for the repayment of the 5 per cent. State Debenture Loan of 1901, and 
the balance in the fund was Rs. 1,69,896. The net liabilities of the State were 
reduced by 8 lakhs. 

15. The neb expenditure on education iuert-ased by nearli^ Hs. 50,000 and the 
.number of Sirkar schools rose. 

16. His Highness the Ea]a of Pndukkottai returned to the State in November 
1911. He attended the Imperial Darbar at Delhi in December and returned to 
Europe under medical advice at the end of January 1912. 

17. The introduction of the new rates of assessment under the Revenue 
Settlement scheme was completed in almost all the villages of the State. The 
special jamabandi for the settlement of old arrears of land revenue was also finished 
and some progress made in the introduction of new village accounts. 

■ 18. Five regulations were passed during the fasli, the most important of 
which -were the Treasure Trove and the Municipal Regulations. Grime in the fasli 
was much on the same level as in the previous fasli. The detection of grave crime 
was not satisfactory, but the preventive work of the police showed improvement. 
Criminal work in the courts was normal but civil litigation decreased. 

19. The season was on the whole moderately prosperous, though the absence 
of rain at critical periods reduced the outturn of both wet and dry crops. The 
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expenditure of tlie Public Works Department increased especially in tlie Irrigation 
branch bat was still below the budget estimate. 

20. The total revenue of the State exceeded the revenue of the previous fasli 
which was itself the highest on record. The reorganization soheinea proposed in the 
previous year came into force and the general working of the various departments 
improved. 

21. Public health was generally good. The town of Pudukkottai was couati- 
tuted a uiiinicipality at the close of the fasli. Elementary education was made 
free throughout the State outside the capital -and the attendance of children in the 
.schools was considerably higher. 

22. In the State of Banganapalle the principal event of ihe year was tho visit 
of the Sawab to Delhi to attend the Coronation Darbar to which he had the 
honour to be invited. The total receipts of tho year fell .slightly while expenditure 
rose, mainly on account of the visit to Delhi. The .season was not favourable. 
There was some failure of crop nece.saitating large remissions and postponement of 
collection of kist. A Forest Department was organized during the year and a 
Ranger appointed. A telegraph line was opened in October 1911, The progress of 
education was satisfactory. TheNawab himself conducted the jamabandi of .several 
villages. 

23. During the year the Raja of Sandur’s course of education at Newingto.!! 
terminated and he returned to the State in December last. He ia now receiving 
training in administrative work. The rainfall was less than the average of the 
preceding five years but the season was on the whole fair, Tlie price,? of food- 
grains were high, but the cultivator was not the worse for it, as cholam and sajja 
yielded an outburn of 12 to 18 annas during tho year, The wages of labourers 
wore good. I'he revenue receipts declined, chiefly owing to tho fact that last year’s 
accounts included the abnormal item of the arrear and current dead rent due by 
the General Sandur Mining Company. The general health of the people was 
indifferent. Plague broke out in the State and continued for about five months 
while malaria was much in evidence. There was on the whole a decrease in tho 
number of births, and an increase in the number of deaths as compared with the 
last year. The sanitation of Sandur was however good aud the town was improved 
by the opening of five new streets. Education was somewhat backward aud tbe 
attend^ce of pupils feU in all classes of schools. The Kauivihalli Primary school, 
which had been closed for want of pupils, was re-opened in April. The construe- 
tion 01 the Rajtt’s palaoe is in progress. 

TV. south-west mousoon was below the average. 

ough the north-east monsoon rains were nearly up to the average, the season 
was on the whole, unfavourable. There was a general rise in the price of 
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the increase being mainly due to the introduction of resettlement rates in Ganjamj 
Chiiig'leput and OohnbatorB and the expansion of cultivation. The revenue 
derived from water-rate and second crop charges rose by nearly three lakhs. 
Season remissions decreased by 9'70 lakhs. The total demand under land revenue 
and cesses rose to 731‘64 lakhs, of which 98 per cent, was collected within the 
fasli. Of the arrear demand of 15’38 lakhs, 93-S per cent, was collected within the 
fasli and 2-02 per cent, was written off the accounts. The balance outstanding at 
the end of the fasli was '01 lakhs which was considerably reduced by subsequent 
collections. Coercive processes were sparingly used in the collection of revenue 
and the proportion of the number of defaulters whose property wa.s actually sold 
no the total number of pattadars was only 0'7 per thousand. The advances made 
during the fasli under the two Loan.s Acts decreased by 0-47 lakh owing generally 
to the favourable character of the season. The charges of district administration 
excluding the cost of village establishments were 7'5 per cent, of the laud revenue 
aud cesses realized. Including village service chai'ges, the total charges amounted 
to 14'9 per cent., about the same proportion as in the previous year. 

. 26. Hix survey parties were at work during the year, mainly in the districts 
of Ganjam, Ohittoor, ttamnad. North Aroot, Anantapm* and Tinnevelly, though 
small areas were surveyed in tlie districts of Vizagapatam, Kistna, Chingleput, 
South Arcob, the INilgiris, Cuddapah and Coimbatore. The total outturn of the six 
parties consisted of the cadastral survey of 10’15 square miles, the resurvey aud tlie 
revision survey of 1 ,770'3 square miles of ryotwari lands and the cadastral survey of 
254'i square miles of proprietary estates. The outturn fell short of the forecast 
for the year by 93'55 square miles or 4-4 percent.. Party No. VI being mainly 
responsible for the short outturn. Eevised touring maps of 13 districts and 
maps of 16 taluks were published during the year, in addition to village maps for 
an area of 1,745 square miles and proof copies of village maps were supplied to 
Settlement ofiBcers for an ai-ea of 733 square miles. 

27 . All the live Settlement Parries which were at work at the end of the previous 
year continued their operations during the year under review. A classification of 
soils was carried out in the unsettled villages of the Gumsilr taluk in the Ganjam 
district and the necessary preliminary enquiries in connection with the resettlement 
of those villages of the taluk which had already been settled for the first time were 
completed. In the North Arcot district the special revenue staff was at work in 
the taluks of Wallajah, Oheyyar, Vellore, Polur and Wandiwash, while the prelimin- 
ary operations of the staff were completed in Gudiyattam. The preparation 
of manuscript resettlement cliglott registers was continued in the Ohiugleput 
district and before the close of the year the hulk of the registers fni- the district 
were submitted to the Board. In the Cuddapah district, resettlement rates were 
completely introduced in the Pullampet taluk, while the new rates were in process 
of introduction in the Eayachoti taluk where the work has since been completed. 
The resettlement of the Erode taluk in the Coimbatore district was completed 
during the year and the preparation of manuscript diglott registers for those taluks 
of the district in which resettlement rates had been introduced during the previous 
year was in progress. In the Tinnevelly district the revised rates of assessment 
were introduced in the Kovilpatti taluk and iu the ten villages newly transferred to 
the Srivaikuntam taluk, while the introduction of new rates was initiated in the 
Sankaranayinarkoi] taluk as well as in the Sattiir talnk of the Ramnad district. 

. The resettlement of the two last-mentioned taluks has since been completed. The 
aggregate land revenue demand of districts which were either settled or resettled 
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(escludiug districts in ■which resettlement ■was in progress) represented. an addition 
of 26'2l per cent, to the demand prior to settlement or resettlement. 


28. Land Eecords staffs were employed in all districts except Ramnad. The 
st.affs in Coimbatore and Trichmopoly (Kar-Cir taink) were employed on survey or 
settlement, while those in Ganjam, Cuddapah, D^orth Arcot and Chiuglepnt were 
employed in connection with these operations and partly in attending to current 
maintenance or operations preliminary to regular maintenance. In Vizagapatam, 
Ivnrnool: .Salem (three taluks) and Trichinopoly (four talnks) the Land Records stall 
■u’as employed on current maintenance. In the remaining di.stricts it was employed 
chiefly in attending to the operations preliminary to regular maintenance and to a 
small extent in connection with current maintenance. The preliminary oporadons 
in connection with the correction and completion of field maps were finished in 
South Oanaraand Nellore. Survey schools for the training of revenue auboi'dinates 
and karnams were held in almost all districts. The inspection of survey marks 
by firka, Revenue Inspectors was adequate in Vizagapatam, Gnntiir, Xurnool, 
Nellore, North Arcot, Salem and the Nilgiris but was uu, satisfactory iu Cuddapah 
.and Tinnevelly. The progress made in the renewal and repair of survey marks 
was satiafactoi'y in Kurnool, Tinnevelly and North Arcot (Tinippattur taluk). 
Coercive processes were generally unnecessary for the recovery of the cost of 
renewals and repairs, but consicleiable difficulty was felt in the Nilgi,i.’is in oolloct- 
iug the amounts from ryots. Most of the sub-divisions sanctioned during the year 
were check-measured and mapped in Ganjtim (Chicacole taluk), Vizagapatam, 
Godavari, Guntur, Kurnool, Bellary a.nd the Nilgiris. In Cuddapah and Souih 
Canara the sub-dmsious were check-measured, while only a few of them woro 
mapped. The writing up and checking of village statistical registers and firka 
books was nearly completed up to fasli 1321 in Godavari. Fair progress was made 
in Guntur, Bellary, Nellore and the Nilgiris. 

29, The area left fallow within patta holdings in fasli 1320, the last complete 
year for which figures are available, showed a decrease of about 10 per cent, duo to 
the generally favourable character of the season. There was an increase of about 
125,000 acres in the total e.xtent of ryotwari holdings. 


30, There were 19 estates under the management of the Court of Wards at I ho 
tnd of the fashyear. The Kondamodalu, Telaprolu, Komaramangalam, Kavalappara 
and Punnattur wards attained majority during the year and their G3tate.s were 
restored to them. The ex-Zamindar of Parlakimedi died on the 15th April 1911 
and his estate passed to the Parlakimedi ward. The Kangundi estate in North 
Arcot and the Kadavur estate in Trichinoiioly were taken under maiiagemont 
during the year. In the case of all the five estates which passed out of the Court’s 
hands during the year substantial increments had been made both in the annual 
revenues and the cash balances during the period of management. The total 
expenditure on Public Works in all the estates under management I buildings 
irng.atmuworks, roads and other works-amounted to 18-2 per cent, of the oidi- 
nary charges. The surplus balance at the end of the fasli exceeded Es. 20 000 
in eight estates and Rs. 1 lakh in four. The balance iu the Parlaldraedi estate 
was Rs. 20-16 lakhs exclusive of Es. 26-14 lakhs which passed to it from the 
ex-Zammdar on his death. As much as possible of this balance is being utilized for 
such objects as the survey of the estate, the investigation and restoration of irrio-a- 
tion sources, the repair of estate roads, the construction of a palace for the minor 
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Zamindar and the extension of the coUege buildings. The balances in the other 
estates also are being, or ■will be, utilized as far as possible in carrying out similar 
desirable improvements. There were 8 wards at Newington at the end of the fasli 
year. The son of the Zamindar of Tiruviir and the Eaja of Sandur continued in 
the institution during the year, and the son of the Zamindar of Udaiyarpalaiyam 
was admitted. The conduct, and educational progress of the wards were generally 
satisfactory- The Komaramaugalam Zamindar remained at Newington after he 
attained majority and left it at the end of May 1911 after passing ths B.A.. degree 
examination. As usual, special care was taken to impart moral aud religious 
instruction to the wards and to provide for the due performance of all their religious 
ceremonies. They took open air exercise on honseback and in the play ground. 

The other wards, who were up-country, were generally reported upon favourably. 

31. The principal revenue-paying classes of the Presidesoy are zamindars, ^evenne and 
whole inamdars, minor inamdars and ryotwari pattadars. The last class predomi- rent-paying 
nates largely and contributes about 78 per cent, of the land revenue. The number fFaslfl320)*= 
of holdings increased hy about 9 per cent. Tenants in zaraindaris and whole in am Part ll, paras. 
villages constitute the rent-paying classes. The relations between landlords and 
tenants were, on the 'whole, fairly satisfactory. 


III.— PROTECTION. 

32. Including three adjourned meetings, seven meelings of the Legislative Coui'se of 
Council were held during the year. Three Acts were passed, viz., the Madras Legislation- 
Equitable Assurance Society’s (Amendment) Act, 1911, the Limited Proprietors Act, 

1911, and the Madras Hackney Carriage Act, 1911. 

33, The increase in the strength of the police was inconsiderable. The total Police (1911). 
cost of the department rose slightly, the increase being mainly due to the further 
progress made in the reorganization of the department. The conduct of the police 

was generally good. The statistics of departmental punishments did not show 
any marked variations but the number of police officers judicially punished increased. 

There was an appreciable fall in the number of police officers granted monetary 
rewards by Government as well as in the amount disbursed from the police budget 
grant on this account, but a larg’er number of police officers were rewarded by 
promotion for good work. Pour officers received titles and eight the King’s Police 
Medal. The Provincial Training School, Vellore, was credited with another year’s 
useful work as also were the two Central Recruits’ Schools at Vellore and Vizia- 
nagram. There was a slight improvement in the season in the early portion of the 
year ; from September onwards tbe prices of food-grains began to rise steadily 
and were at tlie end of the year higher than the average for the whole year but grave 
crime increased only slightly. The most notable event of the year was the assassina- 
tion of Mr. Ashe, Collector of Tinnevelly, who was shot dead in broad day-light 
by a political assassin on tbe 17th June. This event led to the discovery 
of the existence of a treasonable conspiracy for the overthi’ow of British rule in 
India. After an elaborate investigation fourteen persons were charged and tried by 
a special tribunal, presided over by three Judges of the Madras High Court, and 
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nine of them were convicted under section 121-A of the Indian Penftl Code and 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment. A serious riot occurred in Coimbatore 
town on the last day of the Mohnrrum which was due to the attempt of the Town 
Police to prevent the customary mumming in the public streets. Almost the whole 
of the property and records of the police station were burnt. The .Inspector's 
house was also attacked, the stable and outhouses being set on fire. A riot occurred 
in Kandukur in Nellore district in consequence of the local Muhammadans going 
in procession into an area into which they had been forbidden to enter. Another 
' in North Arcot district owed its origin to the Hindus taking a procession in front 
of a mosque. The rioters in all the cases were dealt with suitably. I.''here was a 
decline in the percentage of crime detected, in the recovery of lost property and in 
the percentage of cases successfully prosecuted by the police. Thonurabor of oases 
struck off as maliciously and wilfully false as well as the number of persons pro- 
secuted for making false complaints remained the same as in tho previous year 
but a larger number of convictions. were secured. There was a falling off both in 
the number of registered had characters cqnvicted and in the number of old ofl'enders 
convicted under section 75 of the Indian Penal Code during the year and the numhor 
of persons ordered, under section 565 of the Oriruinal Procedure Code, to notify their 
residence was also smaller. The registration of the members of wandering gangs 
proceeded steadily. In Nellore district a dangerous criminal gang of Katliiras of 
considerable size was induced to accept employment in the mica mines. A larger 
number of persons were prosecuted under sections 400 and 401 of tho Indian Poiial 
Code. A smaller number of persons were put up under the security sootions of I’he 
Onmmal l^rocedure Code and a fair percentage of them were bound over. The 
Criminal Investigation Department including the Finger Print Bureau continued 
to do valuable work. The new Police Order book was approved by GovornmMvb, 
Traunng in was introduced in the Madras City Police and at tho Vellore 

Training School. The public peace was generally well maintained. 

34. The total number of original cases instituted in the criminal courts of the 

Presidency in 1911 was nearly 340,000 hut was over 2,300 less than the number in 

0 Ihe decrease was due mamly to a decrease in prosecutions under Special and 

Local Laws in the Presidency town. In the report for 1910 the number of cases 

instituted was stated to have been abont 284,000 only. This was duo to [)lio fact that 

" ii-stituted ” when used in this connection has been oonaned to cases 

which the accused persons actually appeared before the courts, but tho term has 

now been given a wider and more correct significance. In Village Ma<dstrates’ 

ourts there was a considerable increase both in the number of Magistmtos who 

xercised their powers and in the number of oases instituted. In other Magistrates’ 

our a in the mufassal the number of cases instituted was larger than in folo but 

the arrears at the end of the year were slightly less and the average du ation oi 1 
cases tried was the samp e, Acra n . '■'■''n'-’ ^mration ol, the 
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of a case under Act XIV of 1908 oomiected with the murder of Mr. Ashe, Collector 
of Tinnevelly, which had not been finished at the end of the year. 

. 35. There was a decrease of more than 1,250 in the number of persons who 

appealed to First-class Magistrates against the decisions of Second and Third-class 
Magistrates ,‘ but on the other hand there was a alight increase in the number who 
appealed to Sessions Courts against the original decisions of First-class Magistrates 
and a considerable increase in the number who appealed to the High Court against 
the decisions of Sessions Courts. In the appeals disposed of by First-class 
Magistrates only 55 T2 per cent, of the sentences imposed on tlie appellants 
by the original courts were confirmed, a proportion lower than that of an!y 
teoent year. In Sessions Courts the percentage was higher than in 1910 and 
in the High Court slightly lower. In all classes of re visional' courts there was 
a decrease in the number of revision petitions presented, but it was not con- 
siderable except in Sessions Com-ts. On the other hand a larger number of eases 
were taken up by the courts for revision suo motu than in 1910, especially by tKb 
High Court and District Magistrates. Death sentences on 63 persons were referred 
to the High Court for confirmation : only 28 were confirmed, 19 were reduced to 
some other punishment, and 16 were reversed. Sessions Judges referred to the 
Sigh Court what they considered to bo wrong verdicts on IS persons ; the verdicts 
in respect of 26 of these persona were upheld. 

36. The status of the Vizagapatam District Jail was raised to that of a second- 
class central jail. Owing to the redistribution of districts five sub-jaila were 
closed and four new sub-jails were opened. The available jail accommodation 
decreased slightly, though there was an increase in the number of cells. The 
daily average jail population fell considerably. , No State prisoner was admitted 
during the year and only one of this class was in confinement. The number of 
direct admissions of convicts decreased. There was a reduction in the number of 
b'bys admitted under the age of 15 and an increase in the number of girls. A fair 
iheasure of progress was made in the District Jail at Tanjore in tlie training of 
adolescent prisoners on the Borstal system. Twelve convicts escaped in 1911 and 
11 of these in addition to three others who escaped in previous years were recap- 
t'Ufed. The offences and punishments declined and whipping was inflicted in only 12 
daises. Habituals formed 26 per cent, of the convict population and received 47 per 
cent, of the punishments and all the whippings. The number of convicts released 
under the remission rules was slightly smaller than in the previous year. 'On the 
Dnrbar day 1,655 convicts and 96 civil debtors were liberated. One of the main 
features of the year was a further decline in the death-rate to 13’48 from 14'17 in 
the previous year in which was recorded the lowest death-rate in the jails of the 
Presidency. There were five deaths from cholera and' one froJn plague. The totM 
expenditure including outlay on buildiugs has slightly increased. ' “ 

' 37. The total number of suits instituted in the civil Courts of the Pi'esidency 

in 1911 was over 450,000 and was 8,000 above the number in I9l6, which was the 
highest so far recorded. One suit was instituted for every 92 persons in the 
h6j)ulation. In the Presidency town the ratio was one for every 26 persons : in 
the mufassal North Malabar was as usual the most litigious district, with one suit 
for every 46 persons, and Bellary the least litigious, with one suit for evCry 367 
persons. The total value of the suits instituted was Es. 642 lakhs, a larger amount 
thau in any year except 1910. The numheb of suits valded at Rs. 20 or less again 
'fcrmied ever 40 per cofit. of the tbtal. There was a slight increase in' 'the humber 
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of suits brought before Village Courts, which as usual did then- work promptly. 

In Revenue Courts nearly 23.500 suits were filed, the figures of 1909, the farst year 
after the introduction of the Madras Estates Land Act, under which all but a very 
few of the suits in Revenue Courts are now brought, being exceeded. Divisional 
Officers, who preside in almost all those Revenue Courts which exorcise their 
jurisdiction, were notable to keep pace with the suits instituted, and consequently 
more than half of those filed in the year were left pending at its close. In 
District Munsif’s Courts oyer a quarter of a million suits were institiiteri , the 
number being almost as large as in 1910. The District Munsifs worked hard, 
but over 60,000 suits were left pending in their Courts. The quality of their work 
was good; appeals were preferred against their decisions in only 12-5 per cent, 
of the cases in which appeals were possible, and over 70 per cent, of tlie appeals 
heard were dismissed. The District Judges and Subordinate Judges were unable 
to keep pace with the suits filed in their Courts, and of ordinary suits they loft 
more than a year’s work in arrears. In both the Presidency Court of Sma,ll Oauso.s 
and the City Civil Court there was an increase in the work coming in and the 
work done : in the Court of Small Cause, s the disposal of suits was commoudaWy 
prompt. In the High Court in consequence of the absence of Judgos and tlie 
pressure of orimiual work less original civil work than usual was done. The total 
number of appeals preferred in the appellate Courts of the Pi-esidenoy was SOD 
more than the number in 1910. In District and Subordinate Judges’ Courts, 
though the number disposed of increased by nearly 1 ,600, the arrears increased by 
600. In the High Court the absence of five Judges on aocount of the Coroiiabioii 
Durbar at Delhi and an unusually large amount of criminal work prevented tlie 
disposal of as many civil appeals as in 1910. During the course of the year two 
permanent Subordinate Judges’ Courts and five permanent District Munsifs’ 
Courts were established, and one temporary Subordinate Judge’s Court and four 
temporary District Munsifs’ Courts opened. In spite of this there was a slight 
increase of arrears in District Munsifs’ Courts and a considerable increase in. 
District and Subordinate Judges’ Courts. A special inquiry is now being uiado 
to determine what further assistance the Civil Courts of the mufassal require and 
how far their jurisdictions should be re-arranged and tbeir establishments re. 
organised. The increase of arrears in the High Court led to the appointment of 
two temporary additional Judges at the beginning of the present year. 

38. The newly-constituted revenue districts of Chittoor and North Aroot were 
placed under the Registrar of North Arcot with head-quarters at Chittoor. ■ four- 
teen registration offices were opened. Seven sub-registry offices at the head-quarters 
of registration districts were amalgamated with the offices of the District Registrars 
and one sub-registry office was amalgamated with an adjoining sub-office. Two 
sub-districts were abolished. The number of documents registered showed an 
increase of 1'27 per cent, over the transactions of 1910, which is attributable mainly 
to the facilities afforded by the opening of new offices and to the unfavourable 
nature of the season in several districts. Sales and mortgages formed, as usual, 
the hulk of the transactions. The aggregate value of registered documents 
increased from 32-20 crores in 1910 to 34-07 crores. 

39. There were 178 registering officers who were Notaries Public and l4l 
stations. Transactions were confined to 21 stations. The Negotiable Instruments 
dealt with were 137 bills of exchange and 42 promissory notes. The fees realised 
amounted to Rs. 4S8-12-0 and a sum of Rs. 17-9-0 was incxrrred on legal 
expenses. 
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40. ^'orty companies were registered during 1911-1912 against 37 in tile Registered 
previous year. The number of Provident Funds registered was two, against 61 
wound up. Of the companies registered, those deserving special mention are (a) isi. 
the Ganjam Road Train Company, Limited, in the Qanjam district, (b) the Moto^ 

Transit and Trading Company, Limited, in the Vizagapatam district, (c) the Motor, 

Service Company in the Salem district, (d) the South Indian Motor Union and (e); 
the Sri Chithambara Viuayakar Mills, Limited, in Madras having for its object 
spinning and weaving. The average paid-up capital of Joint Stock Companies 
was the highest recorded since 1902-1903. 


4:1. During the co-operative year 1911-1912 ending on 30th June 1912, the Co-operative 
number and membership of central, urban' and rural societies increased by over 50 
percent. The largest number of societies was in the districts of Chingleput and (1911-1912). 
Anantapur, while the smallest numbers were in Ganiam, Bellary and Nellore. The 

/» . ft . • rn-i 1 • * ^ ‘ 

immlier of unions was 3 against 1 at the close of the previous year. The additions 
to the number of societies during the year involved large increases in the total 
working capital, the net profits and the reserve funds of the societies, 'while there 
was a concomitant rise in the number of loans issued. The movement has already 
reached a point at which there are indications that the present inspecting agency 
will need reinforcement if it is to deal adequately with the increasing volume of 
transactions. Several District and Taluk Conferences of societies were held during 
the year. , 


42. The number of district boards rose from 23 to 25, two new district boards, Local Board 
Ramnad and Chittoor, having been created with.effeot from 1st April 1911. There 
was also an alteration in the maximum strength of seven of the hoards. There PaHJT.pum. 
was a shght increase in the proportion of elected members to the total strength of 
the boards. Botht^ number and maximum strength of taluk .boards and union 
panohayats rose during the year. The system of appointing members by election 
to taluk boards which was introduced in 1909-1910 was- extended, the proportion 
of members to be elected being enhanced from 5th January 1912 from one-third 
to one-half. The percentage of official to non-offioial members on these hoards 
was slightly higher than in the preceding year. The taluk boards of Bllore, 

Chittoor and Ouddalore were given the privilege of electing their presidents from 
among their own number. The total income of the local boards excluding the 
transactions under debt heads increased and their expenditure amounted to 93'9 
per cent, of the receipts. About 54*6 per cent, of the expenditure was devoted to 
public works including 31'6 per cent, on repairs to communications. The outlay 
on education was about 10' 9 per cent; The number of medical institutions was five 
more than in the previous year, hut the number of patients treated thereat fell 
slightly. The outlay on such institutions Was about 5 per cent, of the total expendi- 
ture. The profit derived by the Tafajore and Kistua District Boards from their 
railways amounted to 6'9 per cent, in each case on their total capital outlay. 


43. The number of municipalities was the same as in the previous year.' Municipal 
There was, however, a decline in the actual strength of the Conuoils, the decrease 
occurring both under ex-offieio and nominated members and elected membors. The Part IT, paras. 
former, however, continued to represent nearly one-half of the total strength. The 
proportion of Indian members to Europeans and Bnraaians remained almost the 
same aa in the previous' yeap.- ; The total current receipts of the several municipali-" 
ties were 8’9 per cent, in escess of those- of the previous year, aud the average 
incidence of municipal taxation ; per head of, the populaition showed an increase of 
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nine pies. The expenditure was nearly 90 per cent, of the receipts, the closing 
balance rising from Bs. 10-24 lakhs to Bs. 16-61 lakhs. Nearly a third of the total 
expenditure was upon public works and the outlay from municipal funds on the 
construction and niaintenance of roads was 94 6 per cent, of the not income from 
tolls. The educational charges amounted to 8-4 per cent, of the total expenditure 
and the not outlay, after deducting income from school fees and other aourcos, 
formed 10-4 per cent, of the receipts from general taxation. Tho oxponditure on 
medical relief was more than 8 per cent, of the total charges. Tho amount of 
public debt, excluding the sinking fund, outstanding against the municipalitios at 
the end of the year was nearly half the annual rovonuo and about twioo tho total 
municipal balance on 3 1st March 1912. Tho sinking fund for the ropaymont of 
debts formed nearly 7 per cent, of the total balaiico of loans outstanding. 

Madras City 44. The total receipts of the Corporation of Madras excluding the opening 
(1911-1912). - amounted to lls. 34-32 lakhs or Bs. 1'76 lakhs more than in 1910-19,11. 

The expenditure also rose from Bs. 36-60 lakhs to Bs. 36-89 lakhs and. tho closing 
balance was reduced to Bs. 18-46 lakhs or by Bs. 2-67 laklis. Tho incidonoo of 
taxation per head of the population according to the Census of 1911, was .Bs. 3-6-9 
against Bs.' 3-3-10 in the previous year. Of tho total expenditure 60‘03 jior cent, 
was devoted to public works and 9-42 per cent, to conservancy. Tho nuiubor of 
miles of road reformed was 62-93 against 59-78 in 1910-1911, Tho dobt at tho 
close of the year amounted to Bs. 81-27 lakhs towards tlio ropaymont of which 
there were sinking funds to tho extent of Bs. 2.3'16 lakhs. Tho not amount of 
debt outstanding against the Corporation at tho closo of the year vfas ,Rs. 68-12 
lakbs, which gives an average of Bs. 11-3-3 per head of tho population and ruprosonijs 
333-5 per cent, of the income from taxation. During tho year loans to tho oxtont 
of ha. 3,49,500 were discharged. The total amount paid towards interest, re- 
payment and sinkingfunds was Bs, 4-65 lakhs or 5'8 por cent, of the fiimnal value 
of buildings and lands in the city against a maximum of 10 per cont. proscribed 
in tjie Madras City Municipal Act, 1904. The birth-rato and the doath-rato rose 
by'0'4 and 2-2 per mille, respectively, during the calendar year 191,1. 

46. There were 7, 6S0 efficient and extra-efficient volunteers in tho Volunteer 
Corps within the Ninth (Secunderabad) Division during the year 1911-1912. On 
the 1st January 1912, the Jalarpot Company of the first Battalion of the Madras 
and Southern Maharatta Eailway Rifles under Captain' M. M. le Marchand wore 
called out in aid of the civil power on tho occasion of religious riots between the 
Hindus and Muhammadans at Tiruppattur in the North Arcot district. The 
detachment rendered invaluable service and received the thanks of Covernmont. 

46. There was a alight decrease in the receipts of the Madras Port Trust 
SIS to during the year, while the percentage of regular harbour earnings required for 

actual working expenses rose from 44 to 46. Tho alteration of the form of the 
Madras Harbour permitted the oonstruotioh of quays at which vessels could lio 
and work, all the year round. Trade continued to improve and the aggregate 
port dues at all porta in the Presidency again increased. The number of native 
passengers leaving the province by sea slightly increased. The provisions of the' 
Indian Ports Act XV of 1908 were withdrawn from six minor ports. The number 
of vessels entering showed a slight fall. Dredging operations were carried out 
at Uecanada, Onddalore, Negapatam and Tuticorin. A hydrographic survey of the 
ports of Cooanada and Tuticorin was undertaken by a- special survey party. The 
Coast ' and Port lights worked efficiently. There was a . slight, increase in thd 
number of Wrecks and casualties^and one life Was lost. . , ,,i 
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47. There was a further decrease iu the number of licences issued under the 
Arms Actj which is to be attributed mainly to a severer scrutiny in the renevral of 
old licences. The greater number of the licences issued were for single-barrelled 
muzzle-loading percussion guns. There was a large iucrease in the number of 
licences under the Explosives Aotj due to the issue under that Act of licences for 
explosives intended for blasting purposes. The number of licences for sulphur rose 
slightly but the quantity of sulphur covered by tliem was less. 


lY.— PRODUOITOIT AND DISTRIBUTION. 

48. Mr. M. B. Gouchman, I.C.S., who held charge of the ofiBceof the Director 
of Agriculture since the reorganiaatiou of the Agricultural Department iu 1905-11106 
severed his connection with it and proceeded on furlough. His place was taken by 
Mr. G. A. D. Stuart, I.O.S. Mr. H. C. Sampson, Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Soutbern Circle, was on return from leave placed on special duty in couueotion 
with a cattle survey of the Madras Presidency. Mr. Southern, Supernumerary 
Agricxilturisfc, Pusa, oontinuad to be liis locwm tenens. Of the two farms sanctioned 
d-uring the year, regular work commenced at Manganallur and steps were taken to 
acquire lands required for the Anakapaile farm. Orders were received after the 
•close of the year for abandoning tbe Bellary farm as the soil was unsuitable fop 
experimental purposes. Including Bellary there were at the close of the year nine 
working farms in the Presidency. Steady advance was made in popularising and 
extending to tracts where they were before unknoiwn the purchase of fresh improved 
seed, economy in the use of seed, growing green manure crops and suitable rotations. 
Considerable success was also achieved in spreading the cultivation of sugarcane 
and improving the quality of cotton and stimulating the spread of their oultivatioft 
in Tinnevelly, Kurnool and Bellary. The operations for the' eradication of palm 
disease were continued in the districts of Godavari and Kistna and the disease' was 
brought under control in the latter district. , > iHi - 

' 49. Mr. Ware held the ofSoe of Superintendent, Civil Veterinai’y Depirtmbht, 

and Mr. Aitchisou continued in charge of the Madras Yeterinary' 'College 
throughout the year. No new veterinary hospitals wore started during the year hut 
nine veterinary assistants were newly appointed. The number of deaths of cattle 
from rinderpest showed a decrease of 18,863 as compared with that of the previous 
year. Only two cattle shows were held during the year under report. 

50. The ohai’aoter of the south-west monsoon was not favourable, hut the 
north-east mousoon may be cbai’acterised as favourable. The dry and hot weather 
rains were generally below the average. The area under cultivation exceeded the 
normal extent by 2'07 per cent. Tbe areas under paddy, ground-nut, sugarcane, 
cotton and tobacco increased, while those under cholam, oumbu, ragi, gingelly, 
castors and indigo showed a decrease. Tbe outturn of all crops was below normal. 

51. Eor Horticulture in tbe Hilgiris the rainfall was good and tbe season on 

tbe whole favourable. Tbe experiment with flax was carried on both at Coonoor 
and Ootacainund, the results obtained in the Ootaoamund gardens being very satis- 
factory. A colleotiou of lily bulbs was imported from Japan and other bulbs new to 
the gardens were obtained from England. The raising of Eucalyptus plants for the 
Forest Department was continued. The efforts to improve the turf iu Sim’s Park| 
Coonoor, met with a certain degree of success and increased attention was; paid itp 
fruit growing, with encouragingresults. . • j.i . '■ .. . ... .! ... qoij .jii. 
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52. At Madras the rainfall was erratje and the season on the whole nnfavonr» 
able. There were only a few camphor plants left and there was no dt'mand for 
rubber producing' plants. Very few new plants were introduced during tho yoai’. 
There were however some good exhibits of perennials and the roso.s wore tho best 
grown for some years- Several improvements and alterations wore offoctod in tho' 
Society’s ornamental gardens on the Mount Eoad. 

53. With the exception of a very small plot on tho Dodabetta ostato, no 
extensions of oiaohona were made during the year, but the area under fuel trees 
was increased. The crop from the plantations was above the average, in con, se- 
quence of the uprooting of old trees on the Dodabotia estate. . It is estimatod that 
in the course of the next four years this uprooting will be completed. The larger 
proportion of bark worked up in the factory oonsi.sted of .lava lyodgor bark 
imported from Amsterdam, and of bark purchased in tho local markot. Th& 
quantity of quinine manufactured was the largest on record, and tho (‘.osl) of (Jut 
quinine per pound was considerably lower than in the previous year, the dticro.'i.sa 
being chiefly due to improvements in manufacture. The i.ssuos of (luinino, both in 
bulk and in the form of pice packets, and the stock of both baric and (luiniuo wore 
above those of the previous year. 

54. The Oauuanore station of the Fishery department wa,s trausforred to Oalicnt,, 
where a cannery was opened, and to Tanur, where experimontB in fish-curing and in 
the manufacture of fish-oil and guano were conLinued. Ovring to tho profits 
obtained in 1910-1911, the nine small private oil and guano faotorioH oF last year 
increased to 46 during 1911-1912. The oyster farm at Pnlicat .showed a largo 
number of oysters which were ndarly mature by the end of Marcli, being then less 

August 1911 and the catches were not only abundant but tho fish (niusimlly fine, 

sc^mg up to lbs, m weight. The Snnkeaula fish farm was practically oomph, tod 
and a large stock of breeding fish accumulated so that operations have Htert.nl. TJie 
mspeotion of the pearl banks showed that no oysters wore present; the crop of 
chunks was extraordinarily poor, owing to unfavourable woabhor for Jlsldng and to 
the difficulty mrecriutmg a snflicient number of divers. Investigation work for 
further operations continued in all branches. ^ 
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most pi’essing question in tte administi-ation of the department, Forest offence,? 
increased somewhat during the year. As, however, it is well known that th<' 
numher of offences reported falls far short of the number which actually occur, the 
figures probably indicate only greater vigilance and activity on the part of the 
establishment. Very little progress has been made in the preparation of working 
plans. It is not possible to depute any officer of the controlling .staff for this work 
nor can the officers in district charge do mncb of it in addition to their ordinary 
wmrk. The season was a particularly bad one for fires owing to a protracted dry 
season and the early closing of the monsoon. The area of specially protected forest 
which was burnt increased greatly. The opening up of the higher Anamalai hills 
by private enterprise made considerable progress. A considerable extent of forest 
land was sold during the year to planters for coffee and tea cultivation. Elephant- 
catching operations were very successful, particularly in the Nilgiris district. It 
was decided to reduce the large estabhshment of young untrained elephants, as it 
was considered that it does not pay to keep them for a number of years until they 
are fit to work. It was decided that ca,ptures under ten years old as well as the 
calves horn in captivity, should, as a rule, be sold. The excellent prices realised at 
a recent auction have fully justified tliis decision. 

1)7. The opening up of the forests by means of improved communications Policy, 
continued to progress, but no large schemes were sanctioned or commenced during 
the year. More than one of these are now under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment. The policy of transferring the distribution of forest produce from Govern- 
ment to private agency was largely developed. 

58. The total gross revenue of the year showed a marked rise. Expenditure Finaroe. 
also increased, but in a less degree; and the net surplus exceeded that of the 
previous year by nearly 50 per cent. 

59. Compared with the previous year, the output of minerals worked showed Mines. 

an increase under manganese in Vizagapatam and steatite in Kurnool and a decrease paras. 

under graphite in Vizagapatam and magnesite in Salem. The output of mica in 
Nellore during the year was nearly double that in the preceding year, in .spite of the 
closure of nine mines, one of which was the most important mine in the cli.strict. 

The increase was due to greater demand in the foreign market. Gold was worked 
in three mines in the Auantapur district. A mining lease was granted for 
samarskite, a mineral of value, newly found in theNellore district. The condition 
of the employees was generally good. There were only two fatal accidents during 
the year. 

60. There were 208 factoriec in the Presidency falling within the scope of the Manufac- 
Iiidiau Factories Act against 201 in 1910. The daily average number of operatives 
employed rose considerably, cotton mills alone employing nearly dO per cent, of the r>7s'tn hd. 
numher. The number of factories engaged in the ginning, cleaning and pressing 

of cotton fell, while the numher of cotton spinning and sheaving mills increased. 

The numher of rice mills also rose. There was a .slight increase in the number of 
tile works, and a decrease in the number of sugar factories and iron and brass works 
and foundries. Hearly all of these factories were worked by steam power. The 
chief industries carried on in the concerns which are not classed as factories 
were coffee-curing, cotton-ginning and pressing, spinning and weaving, tanning, 
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fiah-onring-j tobacco-curing aud printing. Bo other industry in tho Presidency gave 
employment to a daily average of more than one thousand hauda. 

61. The .sea-borne trade for 1 9ll'-1912 showed, a substantial GXpan,sion over that 
of the previoits year’, the total value increasing bjr 8 per cent. Both tho foreign and tho 
coasting trade increased by approximately the same ratiOj tlio former by 8 per cent, 
and the latter by 9 per cent. Under foreign trade, imports rose bjr Rs. 81 '71 liilch.s or 
7 per cent, while expoi’ts were greater by R.s. L77'56 lakhs or 8 per cent. The cliiof 
port registered a total trade of Rs. 2,121'55 lakhs agaimstRs. l,90i‘75 lakh.s in JiUO- 
1911 aud increased its share of the total trade of tho Presidency from dO per cent, to 
41 per cent. The total trade of the outporbs amounted to Rs. 8,()G6'5'.) lakhs as 
compared with Es. 2,901'98 lakhs in the previous yoar, to which total the poi’t.s of 
Xuticorin, Cochin, Oooanada. Calient, Begapatam, Mangaloro, Ouddaloro and Tolli- 
oherry contributed over Rs. 100 lakhs each. Of tho.so ports, Ouddaloro, Oocuiiada 
and Calicut exhibited the greater variations in trade, the increase, s, which were 
mainly in the foreign trade, being 21, 16 and 7 per cent, respectively. 

62. An increase of Rs. 106’60 lakhs or 10 per cent, was recorded ,iii the value of 
the import trade in 1911-1912 over that of the previous yoar. This oxpiin.sion was 
due chiefly to the activity in the trade in cotton yarn and piece-goods, tho imjiorfcs 
of the former advancing by Es. 8’64 lakhs or 9 per cent, and the latter by Es. fi l!’ll 
lakhs or by 22 per cent. In 1910-1911 the cost of raw cotton so raised the piico of 
piece-goods that dealers were compelled to make purohaaea with extreme caution and 
to carry as small stocks as possible. In 1911-1912, liowover, tho condition of tho 
mat ket improved, though prices remained at a high level, and pioco-good.s vvoro iiu- 
ported freely to replenish the diminished stock, s and to meet the demaud oonsoiiLicut 
on the general prosperity of the Presidency. Tho trade in metals was well rnaintiuned 
and surpassed all previous figures in value though not in woig,ht. Tim aclahdty o,f 
the iron-producing industry at Pondicherry togothor with the policy of doiilors in 
reducing stocks brought about a fall in the imports of bar iron, but this reduction 
was more than counterbalanced by the increased trade in steel and aluminium. Tho 
rate war waged between the Standard Oil Company and tlio Asiatic Potrolomn and, 
Burma Oil Companies brought about a reduction in the price of koroseiio oil which 
stimulated sales and contributed to anincroase in imports of R.s. 3', 89 lakhs. Tho 
foreign export trade ol' Indian produce continued in a flourishing oondibioii a.s tlio 
expansion from Rs. 2,089-63 lakhs to Rs. 2,288 -51 lakhs clearly indicates. Tho iiro- 
ducts chiefly contributing to this increase wero seeds, tanned hides and skins, rice 
and paddy, copra, coir manufactures and caoutchouc raw. , Activity in tho grouml- 
nut castor and cotton seed trade was mainly responsible for an increase of 16 per 
cen in the exports of seeds. The high prices obtainable for tanned hides aud the 
mailer demaud for raw skins during the past two years has encouraged tho local tan- 
nery mclustry leading to increased exports of tanned hides and skins by 12 per cent. 

he increased exports of rice and paddy were duo indirectly to the famine in the Par 

kA+s was diverted thither Prom less distant raai- 

mprif consequence to draw larger supplies from Madras. The develop- 

. cocoanut industry in Malabar and Travanoore consequent on the over 
« owing demand from the continental countries of Europe increased the exports 
of copra and coir manufacture by 45.and 16 per cent, respectively, while the exports 
of caoutehouc raw, expanded with the development of rubber plantations in South- 
u la. rade with th(? United -Kingdom., whose share in the total trade rose from 
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41 '01 per cent, to 41 '21 per cent, increased from Es. 1,300'64 l^lcks to Rs. 1,436' 14 
lakhs, while trade with the British possessions representing 61 per cent, of the total 
trade advanced hy 10 per cent. The trade with continental Europe rose from Rs. 
891'56 lakhs to Rs. 959'52 lakhs, an increase of Rs. 68-46 lakhs, France, Germany 
and Belgium taking the chief aliare while Japan was responsible for the greater part 
■of the increase of Ks. 14'69 lakhs in the trade with Asia. The expansion of Rs. 76 
lakhs in the American Trade was traceable to the heavier receipt of kero.sene oil 
and the larger shipments of tanned sheep skins while exports of rice to Reunion 
increased the trade with Africa. 

63. The coasting trade in Indian Produce increased hy .Rs. 14 lakhs as a net 
result of a shrinkage in imports of Rs. I OPS lakhs and an expansion of .Rs. 1 15'8 
lakhs in exports. The chief variation occurred in the trade in food grains, for the 
supplies of rice and paddy from Burma, wore less by Bs. 168-2 lakhs in consequence 
■of the divergence of the rice trade to the Far East. This deSciency was made up 
by good local crops and by large imports of grain and pulse from Bengal and 
Eastern Bengal and Assam. Among minor variations, Bengal coal was imported 
by sea in larger quantities than in the previous year. In exports the expansion 
was general, the chief share being taken by groundnuts ; Rs. 64 lakhs and Rs. 6 
lakh.s more of the seeds went to Bengal and Burma respectively while Burma and 
Bombay took larger quantities of the oil. 

64. The total number of vessels engaged in foreign trade that entered and 
cleared was 3,456 with an aggregate bui’don of 3,834,115 tons as against 3, 6S8 of 
■3,674,230 tons in the previous year. The average tonnage per vessel increased from 
1,010 to 1,109. The number of vessels (excluding native craft) under the British 
flag which entered and cleared, was 1,984 with an aggregate burden of 8,141,299 
tons while that under foreign flags was 212 with a toimage of 610,346 tons. The 
number of ve.sael8 plying in the coasting trade fell from 36,244 to 33,225 and their 
tonnage fi’ora 16,117,790 tons to 16,520,597. 

65'. In the Public Works department, in order to relieve tbe Chief Engineer of 
some of his less important secretarial duties and to prevent the accumulation of 
papers during his absence from head-quarters on tour, a Deputy Secretary to 
■Goveruraent was appointed. In addition to the reorganisation and strengthening 
■of the Superintending Engineers’ drawing offices, the question of increasing and 
improving the upper subordinate establishment was cou-sidered and proposals were 
■submitted to the Government of India. There was an increase in the value of the 
major works under construction by the department and the total expenditure also 
rose. Good progress was made on most of the large works in charge of the 
department. The new Collector’s office at Guntur, the new Council Chamber at 
Fort St. George and the Police Recruits’ school at Coimbatore were completed. 
'The total value of the outturn at the Madras, Dowlaishweram and Bezwada 
workshops was a little less than that of the previous year. 

66. The railway systems of the Madras Presidency are oontrollod by the Railway 
Board and there are no lines of railway under the direct control of the Madras 
'Government. The Tanjore District Board Railway and the Bozwada-Masulipatam 
Railway are, however, subject to tbe general control of the Government. There 
was no addition to the open mileage during the year. The Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway Company, the South Indian Rail-way Company and the Bengal- 
IsTagpur Railway Company continued to share the management of the greater portion 
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of the railways. The Bobbili-Salur and the Dharmapiiri-Hosnr linoH iiro still under 
construction. Siirveya of three lines were completed during' tlie yo.ar iindtlnj. 
surveys of two others were in progress. The works forming the linkw iu the 
proposed connection of India with Ceylon advanced satisfactorily. There wore two 
serions accidents during the year to tlie boat mail trains on the Soutli Indiiui Hail- 
way, and 17 person,? in all were injured and much dauiago was done to the rolling- 
stock. In September a severe cyclone pas.sed over tlio East Coast lino cauaing 
heavy damage to buildings and the track between Manda.sa Hoad iiiul Dual. 
Temporary interruption of traffic was caused on three occasions by broac,ho,a dno' 
to hoods and rains. The District Board Hallways in I'anjoro and Ki.sl;u!i vvorlcod 
at a net profit of 6'9 per cent, in each case. 

67. There was an addition of 1 mile 6 furlongs to the open mlloago, ol: the 
Madras Electric Tramways, of which 1 mile 1 furlong was double track, The cans, 
ran 1,418,296 miles and carried 14,957,783 passengers. 

68. The value of goods, the ton-mileage and the number of pa8sengf)r.y carried,, 
showed a large increase during the year on all canals. 


oy. rue totar area irrigated under all irngatiou sourcoa iluriiig the year was 
over seven million acres, the figures showing a decrease of 198 thousand acre,? (w 
compared with those of the preceding year. The tolal rovouno reullsod loU iu 
oonaaqueuce by six lakhs of rupees. The expenditure on 01as.s T, Major IVetacilvft 
Works, Capital Account, was incurred mainly on the Vonkatapuram'projeet undtu* 
execution iu the Kurnool district. The Eushikulya systom, irrigating over iiinoty- 
mne thousand acres, is the only system in operation ruidor thi.s lioad. ''Pho 
expenditure ou Major Productive Works, Capital Account, was cliiofly iuciir’rod on 
the Hagavalh Hiver project, the Godavari and Kietna delta systoms, the Peiiuor 
River canals system, the Shatiatope and Lo'wer Ooloroou aiiicid; ,sy.stom.s uiul the 
Cauvery delta system. The area charged as irrigated under this dess of work.s was 
nearly three and a half million acres. The revenue derived from T:ho,so -woi-kH 
showed an increase of Rs. 6'33 laldis ou that of the previon.s year, while the workim'- 
expenses decreased by about Rs. 1 lakh. The profit after paying int.u'O.st duu'ge;* 
piesented a return of 6‘74per cent, on the total capital outlay or 9'a5 per cunt if 
the Kuruool.Luddapah canal be excluded. The area irrigated under minor ivories 
wa 352 thousand acres. Under the T.ank Restoration Sclmme, tlm avorago area of 
cultiyatioii of all works to be investigated is about 2'25 millions of acres, and up in 
the end of the year under review works supplying 46'61 per cent, of the area uul 
been investigated the expenditure during the year amounting Lo .Ha. 4-S2 hdd s 
The plan,? and estimates for the Kistna Reservoir project wore under scrutiny! 


Gleneral 


W— RBYBRUE AND HINANOE. 


Revenue and . , reveuuo of the Presidency under Imperial and Provincial funds 

Expenditure. .T^ar under review amounted to ,Rs. 1,766-70 lakhs and exceeded that of tho' 

P^tflparas. F™ Tear by Rs 2-50 lakhs. Similarly the gross expenditure rose from s 
f69'75 lakhs in 1910-1911 to Rs. 81-3 lakhs in 1911-1912. The surplus of 
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71. The receipts from Land Revenue amounted to Rs. 669‘75 lakhs and were 
greater than those of 1910-1911 by Es. 9 lakhs. This improvement was due 
chiefly to prompt collection, of revenue in certain districts and to the introduction of 
resettlement rates and the extension of irrigation in a number of other districts. 
The oustoras revenue amounted to Rs. 79‘75 lakhs and was greater than that of 
1910-1911 by Rs. 6 lakhs, both exports and imports contributing towards the 
increase. The increase in the former was due chiefly to larger exportations of food 
grains while that in the latter was due to larger importations of cotton goods, manu- 
factured articles and spirits and liquors. The customs expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 3'87 laldrs as against Rs. 3-65 lakhs in the previous year. The salt revenue 
amounted to Ks. l07'-50 lakhs and was less than that of 1910-1911 by l'2d lakhs 
owing to smaller realizations from cash and credit sales. The charges amounted 
to Rs. ’17’30 lakhs as against Rs. 16'6t) lakhs in the previous year, the increase 
occurring chiefly under purchase of salt and charges for conveying and storing salt. 
The quantity of salt manufactured during the year was li2'75 lakhs of inaunds as 
against the average outturn of 107 ’50 lakhs. The total issues for home and inland 
consumption amounted to 117‘75 lakhs of maunds as against 116'50 lakhs in the 
previous year. The stamp revenue rose from Rs. 121'16 lakhs in 1910-1911 to 
Rs. 127‘25 lakhs in the year under I’eview. This increase was due partly to a rise 
in litigation and partly to a normal exjiansion of revenue. The charges amounted 
to Rs. 1'4'7 lakhs as against Rs. 4-30 lakhs in the previous year. The total re.ili- 
zations of opium revenue by the Excise department during the year amounted to 
Rs, 14'89 lakhs as against Rs. 13 ‘92 lakhs in the previous year, the increase being 
due chiefly to larger issues of opium to Native States. The receipts from excise 
amounted to Rs, 285'75 lakhs and were greater than those of the previous year by 
Es. 22 lakhs, This improvement was due chiefly to increased consumption of 
country spirits. The charges amounted to Rs. 17‘78 lakhs as against Rs. 17'70 lakhs 
in the previous year. The receipts on account of income-tax amounted to Rs. 32 
lakhs as against Ks. .31-26 lakhs in the previous year, while the charges in the two 
years were nearly the same. Imperial receipts from other sources amounted to 
Es. 327'75 lakhs and were greater than those of 1910-1911 by Rs. 44'60 lakhs, 
the net traffic receipts of the Madras and Southern' Maliratta Railway and the 
South Indian Railway mainly accounting for this increase. The expenditure under 
other Imperial heads amounted to Rs. 109 lakhs and was greater than that of the 
prei^ious year by Rs. 7 lakhs, tlie excess being due mainly to larger outlay on State 
Railways. 

72. The Rrovincial accounts opened with a balance of Rs. 155'90 lakhs on Ist 
April 1911 and closed with one of Hs. ]85‘19 lakhs on the 31st March 1912. The 
transactions of the year thus resulted in a surplus of Rs. 29’29 lakhs which was the 
result of an aggregate revenue of Rs. 700'80 lakhs and a total expenditure of 
Rs. 671 ‘51 lakhs. The comparison of the accounts of the two years under Land 
Revenue is made in the Imperial section. The charges under the head amounted 
to Ks. 129‘40 lakhs and exceeded those of the previous year by Rs. 1'90 lakhs. 
The increased expenditure was due chiefly to the payment of the Royal bonus, the 
revision of village establishments and the formation of the new Ohittoor district 
fhoTh I'st April 1911. The receipts and charges under Forests which were formerly 
divided between Imperial and Provincial were made wholly Provincial with effect 
fhoni 191 1—1912. The total receipts of the Forest Department amounted to Rs. 4l'65 
lakhs and were better than those of the previous year by .Rs. 2'85 lakhs. A more 
favourable market than the previous year for timber, firewood, charcoal and other 
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minor produce accounted for this improvement. The total expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 34Td lakhs as compared with Rs. 33-25 lakhs in the previous year. The 
receipts under Registration amounted to Rs. 20‘57 lakhs and ivero gioator than 
those of the previous year by Rs. 1‘29 lakhs. This iucreaso was duo cliielly to the 

■ facilities afforded by the opening of new registration offices during the ycu-ir and to 

■ a rise in the number of registrations due to larger borrowings as the result of an 
unfavourable season. The charges a.mounted to Rs. 12’dS lakhs and wore inoxooss 
of those of the previous year hy Rs. 45,50(1. The receipts under other Provincial 
heads amounted to Rs. 46-26 lakhs and were greater than those of the previous year 
by Rs,, 47,000. This improvement is made up of increaso.s chiefly under Interest, 
Police,- Education, Miscellaneous and Civil Works in charge of Jhiblic Works Officers, 
partly counterbalanced by a falling off under Courts of Law, Jails, Sciontilic and 
other minor departments. Stationery and Printing and Irrigation (Major Works — 
Direct receipts). The expenditure under other Provincial heads amounted to 
Rs. 484-14 lakhs and exceeded that of the previous year by Rs. 30'89 lakhs, 'I’ho 
excess was the net result of increases chiefly under Civil ’Works in oluirgo of Civil 

■ Officers, Education, General Administration, Police and Courts of Law and decroascs 
chiefly under Jails, and Minor Irrigation 'Works in charge of Public Works Officers. 

73. The receipts and charges of Local Funds constituted under Act V of 1884 
wereH's. 149-72 lakhs and Es. 130'58 lakhs, respectively, and resulted in a. surplus 
of Rs. 19-14 lakhs as against Rs. 12-56 lakhs in the previous year. The receipts 
of the Proprietary Estates Village Service Fund amounted to Rs, 14‘12 lakhs and 
exceeded those of the previous year by Rs. 2-90 lakhs. The charges amounted to 
Ea. 10-16 lakhs and were more than those of the previous year by Rs. 4'36 lakhs. 
The transactions of the year resulted in a surplus of Rs. 3'96 lakhs, Tho fund closed 
with a balance of Rs. 16-61 lakhs at the end of the year. The transactions of the 
Bhadrachakm Estate Village Service Fund and the Irrigation Goss Fund aro com- 
paratively small and do not require special mention hero. 

74. The Madras Port Fund opened with a balance of Rs. 13,940 on Lst April 
1911 and closed with a balance of, Rs. 9,173 at the end of tho year. The rccoiptB 
of the fund during the year amounted to Rs. 1,00,931 and the luponditnrn to 
Eb, 1,05,698. The Minor Ports Funds opened with a balanco of .Rs. 1-71 lakhs. 
The receipts and charges amounted to Rs. 5-07 lakhs and Rs. 3-97 lakha, roH- 
peotively. The total security balance of these funds amounted to Rs. 15-71 lakhs 
at the end of the year. The receipts and expenditure of tho I'ilotngo Funds 
amounted to Rs. 16,616 and Rs. 20,978, respectively, and thus vosull.od.in a doFicit 
of Rs. 4,362 at the end of the year. Tho total invested balance of tlie funds at the 
end of the year amounted to Rs. 1,67,200. Tho receipts and charges of tlm fnnuling 
and Shipping Funds amounted to Rs. 8,37,666 and Rs. 3,36,318, rospootlvoly. Tho 

total invested balance of the funds at the end of the year was Rs. 4,47,500. Tho 

Madras Coast Lights Fund opened with a balance of Rs. 52,036 and closed with 
a balance of Rs. 39,858. The invested halanoe of the fund was Rs. 34,000 at the 
end of the year. 

76. The receipts and charges of District Municipalities amounted to Rs. 60-88 
lakhs andRs. 64 60 lakhs, respectively. The balance at their credit, at the closo of 
t eyear was Es. 16 61 lakhs. The receipts and charges of the Madras Corporation 
amounted to Es. 34-32 lakhs and Rs. 36-89 lakhs, respectively, tho balance to its 
credit at the end of the year, falling from Rs. 21-03 lakhs tq Rs. 18-46 lakhs. 
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VI.— VITAL STATISTICS AFD MEDICAL SERVICES. 


76, Act III of 1899 providing for^ the compulsory registration of Mvths and Birtts^and 
-deaths was in operation in 3,558 towns and villages, as in the previous year. The II, jiaras, 
population of the Presidency, according to the census of 1911, was 41,829,232, 7i6 to 7S9. 
exclusive of Europeans and Eurasians, and that for which statistics were furnished 
for the year under report was 40,347,357. There was a decrease in the total 
number of births registered during the year, and calculated upon the census popu- 
lation of 1911 the birth-rate for the Presidency fell slightly from 30’6 to 30’4 per 
ynille. There was a large preponderance of male over female births and in all, but 
,3 districts (Madras, Guddapah and Bellary) the births were in excess of deaths, 

Tfhe highest birth-rate was among Muhammadans. There was an increase in the 
numher of deaths registered during the year, the rate of mortality being 23 •! per 
mille of the population under registration. The deaths among males exceeded those 
among females, the excess proportion of male deaths approximately balancing that 
•of male births. The mortality among children under one year of age averaged 183‘4 
per mille of hirths against 190'4 in 1910. The mortality from cholera was nearly 
■doubled during the year, while that from plague was more than tvehled ; and large 
increases were reported, in the number of deaths from small-pox (prevalent in every 
district of the Presidency), dysentery and respiratory diseases, but there was a 
marhed decline in the mortality from fevers. Inferences from these figures, must be 
subject to many qualifications on account of defects in the registering agency, and 
the decline in the last instance suggests rather more accurate classification and a 
lessening tendency to attribute all doubtful cases of death to fever than any authen- 
tic variation in the incidence of the disease. There was a small rise in the number 
of births registered in municipalities and the annual ratio was 36'4 per mille of 
population according to .the census of 1911, or 1‘6 leas than the quinquennial 
■average. The number of deaths registered in municipalities also rose slightly and 
yielded an annual ratio of 34‘4, or 1 per mille less tban the quinquennial average. 

The increase occurred chiefly under “cholera,” “small-pox” and “dysentery 
and diarrhoea.” The total average infantile mortality in munioipalities was 244‘6 
per mille of births against 248’8 in the previous year. With reference to sex, the 
mortality among male infants was 257 ‘1 and among female 231 ’4 per mille. 


77. There was a fall in the number of emigrants to Natal, due to the cessation 
■of recruiting operations after the 30th June 1911. There were large increases in. 
the numbers of emigrants to Trinidad and Fiji. There was no emigration to 
Mauritius or the Seychelles. A smaller number of emigrants returned thae in 
the preceding year. There was a large increase in the aggregate amount of the 
■ savings brought back by the emigrants. 
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78. The total number of medical institutions at the end of the year was 656 ajod 
medical relief was afforded to nearly six and a half million patients. There was a p^ft ippira^. 
slight fall in the total number of patients treated and a consequent decrease in the 754 737. 

average daily attendance. The percentage of deaths among in-patients fell very 
slightly from 6‘47 to 6‘46. Among the principal diseases treated, ulcers and diseases 
• of the skin ranked first while disorders of fhe digestive system, malarial affections, 

-diseases of the eye and injuries came next in order of frequency. A large number 
■of difficult operations were performed and the total number of operations of all 
kinds showed a marked increase during the year. 
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79. There was an iacrease in. the number of lunatics treated in the asylums at 
Madras, Vizagapatam and Calicut and the results of treatment were slightly more 
aucceasEul. The commonest form of insanity was as usual mania. The doath-rate 
fell from 8‘5S to 7'08 per cent. 

Sanitation- 80. The minor sanitary works executed by local bodies consisted in tho 

iiiiprovement of town sites, construction and repair of markets, slaughter-houses, 
latrines, drains, etc. All works of a sanitary nature estimated to cost over 
Rb. 2,500 each were subject to the approval of tho Sanitary Board. The 
conservancy staff aud plant employed by municipal councils showed a general 
improvement but, in many instances, it was deficient in numbers and in quality. 
Progress in the matter of sewerage during the year was very slow. With tho 
exception of Ootacamnnd no system of sewerage exists in any town although, 
schemes are under consideration by some of the municipal councils. With the 
introduction of comprehensive drainage schemes, sewage-farming will doiiblloss- 
receive greater attention and the income derived therefrom, would form a 
considerable addition to the municipal revenues. 

Vaccination. 81. T’he number of vaccinations performed by all agencies throughoul, tlui' 

7^5 Ulf™' T’^esidenoy during the official year 1911-1912 showed an increane and the porOontage 
of success also rose. All operations were performed with the vaccine su])plied by 
the King Institute of Preventive Medicine, Guindy. The “ Trial Scheme ” was in 
force in four districts and the question of its extension toother districts is now 
under consideration. 
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, VII.— INST RUOTTON. 

• ' '82, No change of any importance was made in, the Educational rules dtiriug' 
the year. The revision of the Inspection Code was, however, coraplotod, althongli, 
the publication of the new code took place only aftov the close of tlie year. Tho 
Medical College and Medical Schools, which had boon under tho control of iilje 
Educational Department since 1855, were transferred during tlui year to tins 
Medical Department. 

83. The number of public institutions rose by 2 per cent, and their Htveiigth 

by 6 per cent. The percentage of males under instruction to tho po})\il!ition of 
school-age rose from 3o'3 to 34‘4 and the corresponding povoontugo for females 
rose from 67 to 7-2 ; ihe percentage of tho number of scholars, both male and 
female, to the total population of school-age also increased from 19'8 to 20’6 

84. The total expenditure on education amounted to Rs. 135-7 lakhs amiiiisi. 
Rs. 127-7 lakhs in 1910-1911. Of the entire expenditure on public schools, public 
funds met 46 per cent., fees 27 per cent, and other sources 27 per cont. The 

Government of India sanctioned a special non-recurring grant of 3 lakhs duriinr 

the year, of which over one and a quarter lakhs of rupees were spent on improving 
the equipment of secondary schools with special reference to the secondary .sohool- 
leaving certificate scheme, and Rs. 1-25 lakhs for the construction and equipment 
01 elementary school buildings. 

85 Affiliation was for the first time granted for Honours courses to the .Rresi- 
deucy, Christian and St. Joseph’s (Trichinopoly) Colleges in Physics and in History 
and Economics, to the two former also in Natural Science. Mental and Moral 
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Science and Bnglislij and to the first also in Chemistry and Sanskrit Language and 
Literature, and there were in all 92 students reading for Honours courses in the 
year. A teachers’ college opened by the Government of Trarancore was affiliated 
in the same year. The Christian and Presidency Colleges arranged that certain 
of the lectures in English Language and Literature in the two colleges should be 
open to students of both and the University sanctioned this arrangement for inter- 
collegiate lecturing. Government sanctioned certain amendments in the University 
Regulations in regard to the course in English Language and Literature for the B.A. 
Degree Examination. 


86. The number and strength of arts colleges increased. The U.P.C.M. Collegiate 
Institution, Rayapuram, though not affiliated to the University, teaches girls up to 
the intermediate standard. An important change was effected in the system of 801 to 8O3. 
recruitment of the subordinate staff of the College of Engineering. This is now to 
fje from the Public Works Department so that the teaching in the college may he 
thoi'oughly in touch with practical work. In consequence of the reorganization 
of the Teachers’ College, Saidapet, during the year, which included the transfer of 
the L.T. class from Rajahmundiy t& Saidapet, nearly 100 graduate teachers were 
trained at the Teachers’ College, Saidapet, against only 57 in both the Rajahmnnclry 
and Saidapet Colleges in the previous year. 


87. The number of public secondary schools (non-European) for boys fell Secondary 
slightly but their strength advanced. The scheme for the award of secondary 
school-leaving certificates has been adopted by all the high schools in the j^art II, pm-m. 
Presidency, and for the examination held in Mai’ch 1912, 6,393 pupils were 
presented, of whom 2,11 1 sought to improve the certificates obtained in the previous 
year. At the Matriculation Examination 24 per cent, of the male candidates 
examined were successful, 


88. Public elementary (non-European) schools for boys increased both in Elementary 
numbers and strength, as did the number among them of schools with standards i^ucation 
above the fourth. The number of girls in these schools also increased. Taking PaYt 
both boys and girls’ schools together, the total number of boys under instruction 
in public elementary schools represented 27 per cent, of the total male population 
of sohool-age. Eighty-one per cent, of the schools oontinued to be under private 
management, and of these 23 per cent, were under mission management against 
21 per cent, in the previous year, which indicates the extent of missionary activity 
in starting new schools and taking over schools from private managers. There 
was also an appreciable increase in the number of elementary schools under the 
management of local and municipal Boards. In addition to the annual subsidy, 
special grants were given to the local Boards for the opening of more elementary 
schools and the provision by them of elementary school houses ; about 700 now 
schools were opened by the end of the year. 


89, In training schools for teachers, the number both of masters and mistresses fecial 
under training increased considerably. There has been a satisfactory increase in 
the number ol pupils receiving instruction m technical or industrial subjects. siB to 8W. 


90. Including private schools, there was an advance both in the number and Female 
strength of non-European schools for girls. Public schools for girls, both secondary ^ 

and elementary, increased in number and strength and the returns showed an 8gl to 8S7, 
addition of 84 schools and over 7,900 pupils. Including girls in boys’ schools, the 
number of girls under instruction in public elementary schools represented 6‘3 
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pw cent, of the total female population of school-age. G-irla’ secondary schools 
continue to he on the whole better equipped than those for boys. Many of them 
were boarding schools" and others had well managed hostels. 
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91, The Breek’s Memorial School, Ootacamund, ceased to work as a G-overn- 
ment institution during the year and the Headmaster who is an officer of the 
Provincial Educational Service has been appointed to the newly created office of 
Assistant Inspector of European and Training schools. Notwithstanding a slight 
fall in the number of European institutions, the returns showed an increase in their 
strength. Out of the S5 institutions with 7,189 pupils, 42 with 3,364 pupils were 
for girls. The total number of European pupils in all classes of institutions was 
slightly larger than in the pi’evious year. The results of the various examinatioiis 
held under the Code of Regulations for European schools were generally satisfactory. 
Considerable improvement has been effected, by the aid of grants, in the furniture 
and teaching appliances of the schools. In the matter of accommodation also 
there has been a considerable advance. 


92. There was again a fall iu the number and strength of private institutions. 
The decrease was partly due to the transfer of some of the schools to the list of 
Jl, fara. public institutions on their conforming to departmental standards and partly to 
some of the schools having been taken by local boards and missionary societies 
under their management. A scheme for the better aiding and administration of 
Eanskrit schools was sanctioned by Government during the year, 
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93. There was an increase in the number of candidates under “ examined *’ 
and “ passed ” as also in the percentage of subject-passes in the case of all throe 
grades of the Technical Examinations. At the Special Test Examinations, the 
number of examinees increased, but there was a fall in the percentage of passes 
from 43'76 to 36-93. For the Precis-writing Test, 206 candidates appeared and 
26 passed. The receipts exceeded the expenditure. 


_ 94. At the Lawrence Asylum the results of the High School examination, lor 
which pupils from the male branch alone were presented, were far from oucourog- 
mg, while those of the other European school examinations and of tho Government 
Technical examinations were generally satisfactory. The strength of tho .school 
remained practically stationary. 


96. The strength of the Reformatory school rose slightly, h'orty-six pupils 
were discharged during 1911 and of these 31 or 67 per cent, obtained employment, 
ihe general health of the pupils was good throughout tho year. ' 

96. The total strength of the School of Arts [ell to a somewhat marked 
extent. The results of the Government Technical examinations were fairly 
satisfactory, the percentage of passed to the examined being 66, The number 
0 aitisans sons increased m nearly all the departments except that relating to 
in to develop and foster the spint 


5 iiumborof readers in the Connemara Library was 60 

Many s andard works and a number of periodicals of general interest wLe addec 
ring the year and the Library now contains about 15,000 standard works. 0 
the manuscript works added to the Oriental Manuscripts Library the greate. 
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98. The total number of newspapers and periodicals published during the Periodicals 
year rose slightly. There was an increase in the number dealina: with current 

V • mi /. 1 Fart II, 

politics, the tone of the press was generally loyal and moderate, flo newspaper 
■or periodical was called upon to furnish security under the Press Act, and action 
under section 12 (1) of the Act was taken in respect of only one Tamil newspaper 
published at Karikal. 


99. The number of books and periodicals registered during the year continued Eegistration 
to rise and of the number registered a little more than 11 per cent, were educa- 
tioiial in their aim. As usual, the largest number of publications dealt with PaH ir,para. 
religion. 


100. As usual the Museum attracted a large number of visitors, though the Government 
figures show a decrease as compared with the high figures o£ the previous years, 

Among the more noteworthy additions to t.he collections were an old wooden door 857 to 863- 
from the ruined fort at Anjengo on the Travanoore Coast and a set of copper plates 
from Morth Arcot adding largely to what is known of later Pallava history. The 
zoological acquisitions included a considerable number of species previously 
unrepresented in the collection. The Marine Aquarium oonlinned to attract Mnrino 
considerable popular interest. Aqiiarram. 


101. The number of observatories under the control of the Meteorologist, Meteorology. 

Madras, was the same as in the previons year. The chief work of the office 

‘ 864 to 860. 

consisted of the publication of the daily weather report and tlie rainfall I’etnrns. 

102. At the Madras Observatory observations are mainly confined to those Astronomy, 
necessary for maintaining an accurate time service and this work was efficiently II, ^ictra. 
performed throughout the year. The Kodaikanal Observatory is devoted mainly 

to solar work but complete meteorological, magnetical and seismometric records are 
also maintained while general astronomical observations are made when matters of 
special interest are involved. The year was less favourable for solar work than 
usual. 


VIII.— ARGHuEOLOG-y. 

103. The conservation of ancient monnmenta received the attention of both Archseology. 
the Superintendent and the Additional Superintendent. Two monuments were 
■declared “ protected ”, over a hundred places were inspected and nearly four hundred 
photographs were added to the collection of the department. Investigation was 

.also made in respect of the treasure trove oases that were brought to the notice 
■of the department. No excavation work was conducted during the year. His 
Excellency Lord Carmichael, Governor of Madras, and Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, the 
Acting Director-General of Archmology in India, visited the office in the course of 
the year. 

104. Four hundred and sixty-five inscriptions, of which about 70 from Epigraphy, 
Mysore were copied in cluplicate, were collected during the year. Tentative F»t 11, para. 
transcripts of almost all the inscriptions (excluding those of Mysore) were prepared. 

In addition to the preparation of articles for epigraphical publioationa, a good 
■deal of work was done in the examination of copper- plates, coins and impressions 
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of stone and other inscriptions. A set of copper-plates with ring and seal, v.alu- 
able as records for the history of the later Pandya kings, was secured from 
Muvaraiyenran in the Ramnad district. 


IX.— MlSCELLAhTBOUS. 

105. At the close of the year there were in all 264 clerks in Holy Orders offi- 
ciating under the licence of the Bishop of Madras. During the year one .Indian 
was ordained deacon and one European and eight Indians were ordainod priests by 
the Bishop of Madras, while the Bishop in Tinnevelly and Madura ordained two 
priests, both of whom were Indians. Three clergymen were licensed to officials in 
the Diocese of Madras. One cemetery was consocrated in tho Diooeso of Madras, 

106. Under Stationery, there was a fall both, in the value of stovos I'ocoived 
and in that of stores issued, the decrease being mainly due iu the former case tO' 
heavy purchases made in 1910-1911 to pi’ovide for a six month, s’ resorvo of all 
country articles and in the latter to large advances of the paper required for forms 
made to the Government Press at the close of the previous year. 

107. The receipts of the Government Press were less than last year, while the 
expenditure was higher. Compared with the outturn in the previous year, which 
was abnormally large on account of work connected with the consus and the 
revision of forms, there was a decrease in pages set and also in iinpro,saioji8, which 
raised the cost per unit. 


108. Thei'o was a decrease in the value of the work done by Di.strict Presses. 
There was also a deorease iu the charges and in the cash receipts, clhoily due to fi 
decrease in job work. 


109. The total number of cases investigated by the Chemical Examiner in 191 1 
rose considerably, the main activities of the department being ongagod in the' 
investigation of oases of suspected human and animal poisoning, stains^ and gonoral 
analyses for miscellaneous purposes. Poison was detected in 61 '37 poi- cont of the 
cases of suspected human poisoning and in 72'07 per cent, of the cases of suspocted 
animal poisoning. Of the 166 oases of suspected stains, blood and aominal stains 
were detected in 126 ^ and 21 out of 23 cases were detected in the misoellaneoua 
medioo-legal sectiom The pnncipal inorganic poisons employed were various com- 
pounds of arsenic and of mercury, and the organic poisons inclndod aconite, alcohol 
atropme, calotropis gigantea, cannabis indica, brucine, lal chitra, morphine’ 
oeande,. opium and strychnine. The principal misoellaueoua articles examined 

were explosives, petroleum, turpentine and its substitutes, paints, calcium carbide 

condensed milk, etc., for the Customs Department; sugar, flour, butter, preserved 
meat, etc for the Commissariat Department ; tallow, kerosine oil, cocoauut oil and 

..deB ed ta,dH„oa, earft kciner.tor,, fid. li”^ 

fn»l, 0 *. .rah, Mow, tootoM, wolor .od a whoty of othor arliclo. Jo.- yaiLs 
.Tovernment departments, municipalities and private parties. 

no. There were 3,392 charitable institutions in the Presidency during the vear 

under report with an income of over Ra. 14 lakhs Twr. i it. ^ i 

oTiri -P/mth^-a 4: 4-1 * iQ'Kas. Xwo th-ousaTicl itliroo biuiclrGd 
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iiistitutions were intended for the use of travellers and in many of them food was 
provided in addition to accommodation. Six hundred and twelve were intended for 
exclusive use by Bi’ahmans and bairagis and 316 for the relief of paupers. The 
average number of persons in receipt of relief was about one in every thousand of 
the population, while during the year over IS million persona were aided at all the 
institutions. 

Ill . Apart from appointments in the Public Work.s Department, the percentage 
of Government appointments held by Muhammadans was 14’49, a slight decrease 
on the figure for the preceding year. In the Public Works Department 1’93 per 
cent, of the appointments were held by Muhammadans. Most of the appointments 
held by them were in the lower grades of the various departments, by far the 
greater number being police constables on Rs. 8 to Es. 12 a month. The 
proportion of Muhammadans to the total population of the Presidency according to 
the census of 1911 was 6’6. 
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CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL AND POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


PHYSr^AL FEATLTRIilrf OF TIFF GOLOXTUY, AREA, OMMA'I'E, 
AND OUIEE STAPLES. 


1. The present Madras Presidency, or the Presidency oF Fort St. George, 
occupies the soutEei’n portion of the peninsula from latitude 20“ 18' on the eastorn 
coast and latitude I'P’ on the western coast to Cape Comorin in latitude 8“ 4' ; the 
longitude ranges from 74" 9' to 85" 1 5'. The extreme length of the Presidency, from 
north-east to south-west, is about 950 miles and its extreme breadth about 460 
miles. The coast-line commences on the north-east at the confines of the large salt 
lagoon called the Cliilka Lake in the Bengal district of Cuttack, and gives a bound- 
ary siiooessi/ely to Ganjam, Vizagapataiu, Godavari, Kistna, Guntur, Nellore, 
Madras, Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore, Ramnad and Tinnevelly districts, and a 
small portion of Travnnoore State, about 1,250 miles of coast in all being washed 
by the Bay of Bengal, Balk’s Strait, and the Gulf of Manar. The coast- line com- 
mences on the north-west at the village of Shirur a few miles south of Bhatkal 
near the Honawar estuary, the boundary between the Bombay district of North 
Canara and the Madras district of South Oanara, and gives a boundary suooessively 
to South Caiiiira and Malabar districts, Cochin and Travancore States and the dis- 
trict of Aujango which lies within the limits of the Travancore State, this coast-line 
of about 450 miles being washed, by the Arabiarr Sea. On every side but the north, 
the' Presidenoy is washed by the open sea. The irregular northern boundary has 
been formed by accidents of history. On the extreme north-east is the uewly- 
conatitutad Province of Behar and Orissa; next come the highlands of the Central 
Provinces ; then across the greater part of the peninsula the Dominions of the 
Nizam of Haidai'abad, separated from Madras by the Kistna river and its tributary 
the Tungabhadra ; lastly, on the north-west by west, the districts of Dharwar and 
North Canara in tho Bombay Presidency. The following description leaves out of 
account the Mysore and Coorg territories, which geographically form as much a 
portion of the Presidency as do the tributary States of Travancore and Cochin on 
the south. The Amini Divi and Laccadive Islands form for administrative purposes 
a part of the Madras Presidency, being attached to the districts of South Canara 
and Malabar respectively. Off the south-east lies the British colony of Ceylon, 
separated by a shallow strait across which runs the string of rocks and sandbanks 
known as “ Adam’s Bridge.” Tlie Madras Presidency or the Province subject to 
the Government of Madras comprises 26 districts, of which the City of Madras is 
one, aud 5 Native States, viz.. Sandur, Banganapalle, Pudukkottai, Cochin anrl 
Travancore. T t has a total area of 1 42,330 square miles excluding the area occupied 
by the 5 States mentioned above. 

2. Prom a physical point of view the Presidency may be roughly divided into 
three portions, the long aud broad eastei-n coast, the shorter and narrower western 
coast, anrl tho high tableland in tho interior. These divisions are determined by the 
turn groat mountain ranges of the Eastern and Westei'n Ghtits, which give the key 
to the conOguration of all Southern India. The two chains extend along the 
opposite coasts, parallel to each other, or rather diverging, and leaving between them 
and tho aoa only a plain of forty or fifty miles in breadth. They rise in few places 
above 3,000 or 4,000 feet high "; but are very rugged and steep, and the entrance 
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into the interior i.9 only l)y very narrow and difficult pa.sses. The iiaiuo of being' 
applied to these passes, has been gradually extended to the mountains ilieiusolvos. 
The Eastern Ghdts, which lie entirely within this Presidency, form a contiimatiou 
of the hill system of Chatia ISTag-pur. They run in a south- wostorly direction almo.st 
through tho entire length of Madras, until they lose themselves in fclio Nilgiria, and 
there meet the western range. Their average height is 1,500 feet, and foi- the 
most part they leave a broad expanse of lo'n'' land between their base and ih'o sea. 
Their line is pierced by the Godavari, Kistnaand Canvery rivers, as well as by minor 
streams, so that they do not perform the part of a watershed. The VVoatoru Glil ts, on 
the other hand, which stretch southwards continuously along the shore of the Indian 
Ocean from the north of Bombay, posses.? all the oharacteristio.s of a mountain 
range. Rising steeply at a distance of 10 to 50 mile.s from the coast in ilio Madras 
districts, they catch tlie greater part of the I’aiufall of the monsoon. Some of tlntii’ 
peaks attain an elevation of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. Though .steep and Htony, r.ho 
hills are not broken, hid covered generally with a stratum of earth, .su.sl.aining 
stately forests, particularly of bamboo, which ia found nowhere elsf) in erpial pin'foo 
tioii. The interior, between these two chains, consist.? ohiolly of succossivo tabhv 
lanrls .supported by the opposite ghiUa and by chains crossing from one to the other 
divensifled also by single precipitous eminences, which are formed into almo.st 
impregnable hill foria. The most southerly central tableland, with an olovatioa of 
from 1,000 to 3,000 feet, includes the whole of Mysore and extend.? over several of 
the Madras districts. There are again in the south various minor liill sy.stoms. The 
Nilgiris, which form the junction of the two main ranges, cnlminato in Dodabott.ii, 
at one time regarded as the highest peak in Southern Indin. There are jilso outlying 
spur,? and masses of hills, of which the Shovaroy,s in S.ulom, tho Annmnlais in 
Coimbatore, and the Palni Hills in Madura nre the moat important, At the Pabdiat 
gap the_ Western GlAts fall to a height of 1,000 feet above , sea level, by a break 25 
miles wide through which runs the principal railroad of tho south of India. 'I.’liey 
.nen re.sume theii- coarse at full level down to Cape Comorin, and iiumodialoly 
widen out into the highland tract that lies between Madura on tho one .side, and 
Malabar, ^ Cochin and Iravancore on the other; this highland is known ms the 
Anamalais in the Coimbatore district and tho Palnis in Madura. Tho liill tract 
here mentioned, higher than the Nilgiris in jiarts, and much more oxtensivii, 
become,? uari'ower again opposite the Cumham valley in Madura, and bohinil 'Ihuno’ 
velly b6Come,s only a mountain range between tho two coasts with a ro.strielod nmi. 

■ Q mountain in the Anamalai range i.s now known to ho the higlio.st 

in Southern India, its summit being 8,837 feet above tho lovel of tho ,soa. 

3. The Ganges and the Indus in the north of India finally ab,?orb all 'tlm 
waters which descend from the sonfhera face of tho MimfUaya ; and thoso llo wing 
either eastward or westward over tho vast plain of Central India, loiivo botwoon 
them a luge expanse of and desert bordering on the Indus. All the other water,? 
of India belong to what is called poningiilar India. Beginning from tho north tho 
In eastward into the Gulf of Cambay; the Narbada, piu’allol 

to Gie Vmdhya chaiii, and fed liy its streams; and tho TaptI, which passe.? by 
huiat. There the chain of the Western Ghats begins, whence all the (itlaw birim 
rivers flow ea.stward into the Bay of Benjral ”l’ho uriuniunl fP 

Godavari, the Kistna and the Cauvery; all spaced in the eyc-s of tho Hh,(bT Mnd 

-3t' 

utilized by the engineer. The estimated basin area of the Godavari is I 000 

westward i? nnlv +V, j. •' of oouiitry drained by rivers runnina' 

the sir A ? territory between tho Western gSs and 

.tie sea. As a rule, the country slopes gradually from the eastern base of tie 
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western mountain cliaiu down to the Coromanrlol Coast, while the fall is sadden and 
precipitous on the western side oC the mountains. 

4, It is somewhat remarkable that in so large a region as India, with so 
many mountains and waters, there should scarcely be a lake. So-called lakes are 
the Chilka on the Coromandel Coast at the confines of this Presidency, and the 
Pnlicat Lake on tho same coast within the Presidency. But these are really mere 
Salt marshes like the Mareotis orMenzaleb. Pnlicat Lake, about 37 miles in length 
from north to south, forms a backwater which used to be more or less important for 
inland communication between Madras City and the northern districts. This lake 
IS supposed to have been caused by the sea breaking in through the low sandy 
beach. On the we.stern coast, the perpetual anta.gonism bstweon the mountain 
torrents and the ocean has produced a remarkable series of backwaters or lagoons, 
which skirt the entire seaboard of Canara, Malabar and Trayancore. The largest 
is the backwater of Cochin, which extends from iiortli to south for a distance of 120 
miles. These backwaters also are used for inland navigation. A projecting spur 
of the ghats for a longtime interrupted ooinmunication, but this has been tunnelled, 
and continuous water communication is provided by this means between Cochin 
and the capital of Travanonre. 
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0 . The peculiar physical geography of tho peninsula witli a largo mountain Climate, 
chain raniiing from north to south along its western boundary, is of importance 
in regard to climate and tho productions of the various portions of the country. 

The western bills have the effect of arresting the iowor strata of rain clouds 
brought up from the Indian Ocean by the periodical winds of the south-we.st 
monsoon, and of causing excessive rain jirecipitation on the narrow atrip of coast- 
line on the western side of the peninsula. "Where the mountain range is of great 
height, as betweem Malabar and Coimbatore, the rain clouds are almost entirely 
diverted From the districts immediately below the mountains on the eastern side ; 
and while the annual rainfall on the western side may be one hundred and fifty 
inches, not more than twenty-live inches are msually registered on the eastern side, 
immediately within the influence of the mountain ranges. Where the mountain 
chain is of lower elevation, the rain clouds jiass over the hills, and vain is precipi- 
tated in uncertain and varying ainouut over the peninsula to the east of the Ghats ; 
but, except iii the northern districts, vvhore the rainy season approximates to that 
of Bengal, the heaviest rainfall of tho southern portion of the eastern division of 
the peninsula occurs during the period of the north-east monsoon. During the con- 
tinuance of this monsoon, tho w0st(3rii ranges of mountains have a similar effect in 
arresting the rain clouds, so that at the season of the year when ttie Carnatic is 
visited "by lieavy rain, the western coast districts enjoy clear weather. The climate 
thus varies considerably in tho different pnrte of the Presidency. The Nilgiri Hills 
enjoy the climate of the temperate zont;, with a moderate rainfall, and a temperature 
rarely exceeding SO" P., and .sometimes falling to freezing-point. On tlie Malabar 
Coast, the south-west monsoon brings an excessive rainfall, reaching 160 inches in 
the year at certain places. The rain clouds huiigiiig on the slope of the Western 
Crhllts .sometimes obscure the sun for mouths at a time. Along the eastern coast 
and on the central tablelands the rainfall is comparatively low, but the heat of the 
summer months is exc.es,siv 0 . At Masulipatara the thermometer frequently rises to 
above 110" P., in tho .shade, and to 170An the sun. Observations extending over a 
period of eighty-five year.s give an, average of 49'03 inches of rain in the year at 
-Madras City ; but this is considerably above the mean of tlie east coast generally. 

In i.he district of Bellary the average aunnal rainfall does not exceed 23 inches, of 
which 14 inches are brought by the .south-west monsoon across the ghilts. The 
whole coast oi the Bay of Bengal is liable to di.sa3trou3 cyclones, which not only 
wreck tho shipping in the roads, but have repeatedly overwhelmed the low-lying 


ports. 


(i. To the physical barrier of the Western Ghats must be attributed not only Productions, 
tho vast diflerences of climate, but also those of the nature of the productions, in 
the eastern and western divisions of the peninsula. In the former division the 
iin.cei'taial,y and cnpricLons character of the rainfall has taught tho cultivators of 
1bo .soil tlie necessity of making provision For the storage of water for irrigation 
purposes, and inuuiuerable tanks or resorvoir.s scattered throughout tho country 
are the luisult. On (lie western side of the mountains, however, the necessity for 
.sucli works lias never arisen. There the periodical rains fall with gredt regularity 
as 1,0 time and ipiantity, and the oarlh ])rorlnce3 so abundantly that, although in 
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oertaiu exceptional years there may be partial failures of crops, absolute agricultural 
distress as a result of bad seasons is quite unlcnosvn. _ Only three of the twenty-fave 
mufassal districts of the Madras Presidency lie within the influence oh tJienevor- 
failiiio- rains of the south-west monsoon- In the, remaining twenty-two districts 
nature demands the assistance of art in the collection, storage, and distnbuuon of 
the rain-supply, Tii some of these twenty-two districts, however, as m the northern 
coast area, the periodical rains fall more regularly than in others, thus giving 
them an advantage. In several of these also the rivers running eastward, swollen 
by the south-west monsoon rains, form an additional source of irrigation. Tlio 
chief staples of the Presidency are rice, oholara (a kind of maize), cumbii (a kind 
of millet), ragi and varagn amongst food-grains ; gingelly amongst oil-seeds ; and 
chillies, tobacco, sugar-cane, plantains and betel-leaf amongst garden ci' 0 ]*s. 
Cotton, which may be regarded as a spooial crop, has a cultivation almo.st equal- 
ling that of ragi. The ti'oes most grown for their fruits arc cocoaniit, aroca-imt, 
jack, tamarind and mango. Rice is a vei’j?' important ci'op in all the district.s oJ 
the Presidency along the Bast and West Coasts and in Morth Arcot and Triohiiiopoly. 
It accounts, on tho average, for more than a fourth of the. area, under crop aiul 
produces a much heavier outturn, area for area, than moat other grains, CJiolain, of 
which there are several varieties grown on diflerent soils and atdiHorout ,soason.s, i,4 
chiefly raised in Kistna, Guntur, "Karnool, Bellary, Anautapnr, Umldapah, Nolloro, 
Coimbatore, Trichinopoly and Wadnra districts. Oumbu is a very important crop 
in Guntur, Salem, Coimbatoro and Trichinopoly. Uagi is an important crop bi 
Gaujain, Vizagapataiu, North Arcot, Salem and Coimbatore. OocoanuL piilin,‘+ 
flourish most luxuriantly on the banks of the estuaries and backwaters or salt 
water lagoons of the western districts of Malabar and Oanara, and areca-nnt palm.s 
in the valleys intersecting the lower slopes of tho Western Glults. 


7, When the Konkan territories in Bombay are left behind to the north, all 
that ever constituted part of the Moghul empire, or at least was regularly appor- 
tioned among its provinces, has been quitted. Tflio south of India be said to 
reach from this point to Cape Comorin, and to begin with the raaritimo tract ol' 
Malabar. The name of Malabar propierly belongs to a Icingdom, of which tlu' 
capital, Calicut, was found by the first Portuguese navigators to be tlio .seat of a 
considerable dominion under a sovereign called the Zamorin. Under a misconcop- 
tion of the extent of the country the name Malabar was extended to noighbonring 
countries, and has even been applied loo,se]y to all the western coast of the pcuinsula 
as far as the Gulf of Cambay. Considered as the oo.ast reaching fx’om the Koiikiiu 
to Cape Comorin, it forms a region 500 miles in length, and 30 or dO miles in bi’cadth, 
interposed between the Indian Ocean and the almost continnons chain of the Western 
Ghflts. This position supplies it with copious moisture. It.s surface, rugged, rocky 
and irregular, may be I’endered highly productive with careful cultivation, wliioit 
is generally bestowed. It yields very large crops of rice, which are exported I’.o 
Bombay and the northern coasts. But Bio amcient staple of it.s Enropca.n com- 
merce is pepper, produced in greater abund.ance and perfeotio.n th.au in any other 
part of the globe. It produces also very copiously the noted Indian luxury, the- 
betel-leaf and areca-nut; likewise ginger, cardamoms, and several other spices. 
Coffee now forms an important expoi’t to European countries. The upper di.st.iiots 
abound with fine timber, particularly teak, pre-eminently valuable for abip-buildiug ^ 
also sauclal, sapan, and other dyeing and ornamental woods. Tho region doo.s 
not contain any fine or flourishing manufactures, unless the modern industry in 
machine-made earthen tiles be reckoned as such ; but its grain, timber and .sp'icoH 
ai'e exchanged for the fine cottons of Gujarat. Social life throughout Malabar 
presents a very remarkable aspect. The original structure of Hindu society has 
nnt been altered by foreign conquests, but it exhibits within itself some forms 
decidedly in conti'a.si with those which are found elsewhere. The distinctions of 
caste are carried to an unusual pitch. Before the ' enforcement of English law, if a 
cultivator (Hyyanl or fisherman (Mukkava) touched one of the Nayars or military 
class, the Nayar was considered justified in killing tlie person so touchiug liiin on the 
spot. The Paraiya class iu Maiab.ur were till lately little less than slaves. A class 
called Sayadis are excluded from a.ll human intercourse, and forced to wander iu 
unfrequented place, g, without meams of support, except the alms of passengers. Tho 
Nayars, though classed as Siidras in the Hindu system, rank immediately iiiider the 
Brahmans, the intermediate classes being here wanting. Inheritance among them 
is under the M arum akkattayam law and follows the female line. Anothor striking 
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peculiarity on the Malabar coast consists in the early colonies of Christians and Jews, 
which still form a considerable part of its population. So numerous are 'the former, 
as to give Malabar in many quarters the appearance of a Christian country.* They 
derive from a very well-known tradition the title of Christians of St. Thoma.s ; 
their origin does not in reality appear to be much later than tlie apostolic age. 
Their original form of worship was not in accordance with the tenets of the Catholic 
church. The I’ortuguese, who at an early period became masters of this coast, 
considering such worship as heresy, compelled them to conform, i’he Malabar 
Christians could not, however, be induced to hear the service read in Latin ; the 
Portuguese therefore conceded this point, and allowed tiie use of the Syriac. A 
species of Syro-Roman church was thus formed. The Jews oi' Malabar are divided 
into ‘ white ’ and ‘ black,’ forming quite distinct classes ; the white consider the 
other as comparatively low and impure. In A.D. 490 they obtained the gift of tlie 
city of Cranganore ; but having incurred the hostility of a neighbouring raja this 
settlement was broken up and dispersed. The black Jews have been supposed by 
some to be Hindu converts ; but it is possible that they were an earlier race of dews 
from Palestine. Both tribes possess Hebrew manuscripts of the Old Testament, 
which appear to he preserved in a state of tolerable purity. 

8. In surveying this coast in somewhat greater detail, the first tract met is 
Oanara, which extends along the sea about 200 miles. 'Fhe northern part, now 
in the Bombay territory, is very hilly, and produces chiefly teakwoocl ; but the 
soathern, a portion of which is called by the natives Tuluva, is well cultivated and 
exports large quantities of rice. Hindus of the peculiar sect called the Jains 
are found in considerable numhera in this country. There are also a considerable 
number of Christians; but the sea-coast is mostly occupied by a class of Muham- 
madans called Mappillas, apparently emigrants from Arabia. Through their means 
Plaidar and Tipu were complete masters of Canara, and the latter carried on a 
violent persecution against the professors of all other religious. After the fall of 
Tipu, however, in 1799, Canara was annexed to the British dominions and toleration 
was restored. South Oanara alone now belongs to this Presidency. The principal 
city of South Oanara is Mangalore, long a flourishing emporium. It suffered in the 
war between the Mysore sovereigns and the .Bintish Government. Being taken by 
the British in 17 it was defended with extraordinary valour against the whole 
force of Tipu. In the following year it was surrendered by treaty to that ruler, 
who then dismantled the fortifications. Since coming under British dominion 
Mangalore has flourished, and carries on a very large export of rice. It is situated 
on a backwater forming a common estuary to two rivers, one of which is to its 
north and the other to its south. '‘I’he port will not admit vessels drawing more 
than ten feet of nater ; bnt the anchoi-age at the mouth of the river is good. 

9. Proceeding southwards, the next district is that of Malabar, which has a 
sea-board of 150 miles, and contains upwards of 3,015,000 inhabitants. 'The soil 
immediately along the shore is poor and sandy; bnt in the interior it consists of 
hills, the sides of which are formed into terraces, with fertile valleys interposed. 
Pepper, abundantly raised in the hill-forests of this country, forms the staple of a 
very extensive foreign trade. Calicut, which first gave to Da Gama an idea of the 
splendour of Indian cities, was the residence of the Zamorin, whose empire then 
extended widely over Malabar. Its power was materially broken by unsuccessful 
contests with the Poi'tuguese, and towards the close of the last oontury wa.s finally 
destroyed by the invasions of Haidar and Tipu. In the struggle which terminated 
in the downfall of the latter Britain derived some aid from the native chiefs, who, 
in return, were invested with the internal jurisdiction of the country subject to the 
payment of a regular tribute. Between powers placed in so delicate a relation 
dissensions soon arose; the conflioi terminated in favour of the British, who 
assumed the uncontrolled dominion of the country, its territory being annexed to 
this Presidency. The Zamorin is now a stipendiary of the Madras Government, 
Calient, the once important capital of Malabar, was entirely destroyed by Tipu; bnt^ 
as soon as British ascendency permitted, the inhabitants animated by that local 
attachment which is strong in India hastened to return. It is now a large place 
with an improving trade. The most remarkable modern city, however, is Oanna- 
nore, formerly the seat of a female ruler called the Bibi, and, Irom its almost 

* According to tlio latoat figuros, tho Ohristinna in Malabar district number 53,016, while the other west coast 
diviaions are populated as follows ;-»'Soath Canara (90,029), Cochin (283,092) and Trav'ancoto (003, BOS).- 
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impregnable position regarded as the main hold of the Mappillas or Mubamtnadans 
of Malabar, The Bibi was till recently allowed to admiui.ster Oanuanoro and the 
country in its immediate vicinity. She carried on also conaidorahle merctiubile 
transactions with Bengal and Arabia, and included in her sovereignty part of the 
Laccadives, an archipelago of low coral islets facing the coast of Malabar at the 
distance of from 75 to 15Q miles. They, however, produce nothing hul coir yarn 
and plantains, and are inhahited by poor Mappilla fishermen. 

10. South of Malabar proper is the small territory of Cochin, which presents 
the same general aspect as the rest of the coast, and particnl,arly abonnd.s in teak 
timber. Christian colonies are veiy numerous in this teridtory. Cochin, the 
capital, was the first point at which the Portnguese were allowed to oroct a fort. 
In 1663 it was taken by the Batch, and was rendei’ed by them one of tiro mo.st 
flourishing cities of India. The raja has maintained his iiidependeuco hotter than 
most Hindu princes. He was merely tributary to Tipii, and nmler British rule lio 
still controls the internal alTaira oE his State, though under payment of tribute. 
Cochin still enjoys a considerable trade. Ten milos to the north is Crauganore, 
which the Portuguese have made the sea.t of a Bishop’s see. 

11. The extended line of coast from Cochin to Capo Comorin is occupied bv 
the dominioua of the Maharaja of Travancore. They po8.so.s.s all the advantages 
peculiar to the Malabar Coast. The inland districts, in particular, are romarkaljlo 
for fertility and beauty. Thejr exhibit a varied scone, consisting of hills clothed 
with lofty foiests, and of winding streams with valleys clad in perpetual verdure. 
The woods are perfumed with numberless aromatic plants. Besides the staple 
article of pepper, Travancore yields ginger, tarrneric and infei’icr species of nut- 
meg and cinnamon. The Travancore Mairaraja, like the Cochin Baja, conducts thci 
internal affairs of his dominions, subject to the advice of tlio British ropresontati vc 
under a treaty of 1805. Travancore, the anoioui capital, was situated .somewimt 
up the county in a soil of white sand; but it is ranch decayed since tho Maharaja 
amoved to Padmauabhapuram and subsequently to a now palace biulb cm the 
European model at Trivandrum. Alleppey, Quilon and Kolacliel afford cojivonioiit 
havens for trade, though the strong currents which run along the coast render 
navigation difficult. 

_ p. At the extreme point of the territory of Travancore is .situated Cape Como- 
rin, the most southern point of India. A few miles from this stands tho southern- 
most scarp of the ^estern Ghats, a bold and commanding feature, whioli presoiit.s 
to the ocean a lofty lull covered with the most brilliant verdure. The rook.H 

S a ffistanM^ navigator to keep 

13. After turning Cape Comorin the extensive territory is reached to wliich 
Europeans have given the name of tho Carnatic. It stretches about 500 miles along 
the_ coast stopping somewhat short of the great natural boundary of thcKistna^ 

Eastern GhMs, rmming like tho 
Western GMts parallel bo the coa.st. One of these divisions is called the Carnatic 
above, and the other the Carnatic below, the Ghats ; but the former is better kiiovvn 
under the title of Mysore, and the territory on the const will be hero oonsidorod 
the Carnatic proper. It is called al,so the Coromandel Coast • a^ tC gh ? 

Its general structure similar to Malabar presents some marked differences Ti e 

mo„«lam,area.,ta.ttrora a, . h„„clr “mT" S 

The With vast and majestic woods, are in most places naked and vooky 

The Mgion as watered by several great rivers, rising in the Western Ghilts ami 
runmug across the whole peninsula, among which the Cauvery stands pre-emkS 
t u a’ numberless torrents dashing dow^Gie s£ 

ject to severer famines than any other part of India ’ Y^r °ii 

con,™,t ad not nonol it tie foneteeLKtneyf n» 
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nearly complete until the reign of Attrangzeb. A race of Moghul viceroys was 
then established at Arcot, who on the fall of the empii-e set up an independent 
power. Pressed however by the overwhelming force of the Rajas of Mysore, they 
were forced to ask for British aid. The Company readily interposed, and after a 
long and severe straggle subverted the throne of Haidar and Tipu. The Nawah, 
iiowever, wa.s unable to maintain his position. On the death of the reigning 
Nawab in 1801, his suooessor wan made to sign a treaty by which the sovereignty 
of all his territories was transferred to the Company : and tliere were reserved to 
himself only from two to three lakhs of pagodas, and a portion of household lands. 
The country was thou divided into eight districts or colleotorates administered 
by British officers. Arcot and its immediate vicinity is largely peopled by 
Muhammadans, The rest of the population is Hindu, and the customs and religion 
■of the race have been preserved here in unusual puritjn The pagodas are 
extremely numerous, aud .rival in splendour those of the saci'ed cities of Benares 
and Allahabad. The Brahmans, not generally oppres.sed as elsewhere under 
■Muhammadan ascendency, had entrusted to them by that government most of the 
civil employments connected with the management of the revenue in the State. 
Another class, almost peculiar to the southern part of the country, was formerly 
that of the ‘ palegars,’ originally district officers of the old Hayalc G-overnment. 
They took advantage of the periods of its weakness, and erected castles from 
which like the baronial chiefs of Europe in the .feudal ages they plundered 
and oppressed the surrounding country. 'I'he British Government were often 

■ obliged to purchase their orderly behaviour by giving them an independent power 
and jurisdiction. There is no class whoso subjection proved so expensive to Great 
Britain. The Carnatic is much more of a manufacturing country than Malabar; 
yet it does not produce those fine fabrics which distinguish the jS’orthern Oiroars, 
Piece-goods, blue cloths, chintzes, etc., all of a coarser kind, are its principal 
products. 

14. A defailed survey of the Carnatic may begin with Madras, now its capital, 
and that of the British possessions on the eastern coast. The choice of a capital, 
as in many other countries, has not been so happy as that made by the French; 
Pondicherry being in every way a naturally finer aud more convenient station. 
Madras for long had no harbour, taut only an open roadstead scoured by a strong 

■ current, and suffered iu oonsequenoe oommeroial disadvantages which its present 
extensive harbour is now successfully removing. On the beach outside tlie 
harbour breaks so strong and continual a surf, that only a peculiar species of 
darge light boats, thothin plank.s of which are sewed together with the tough grass 
of the country, can by the dexterous management of the natives be rowed across it. 
For minor communications with the shipping and for deep sea-hshing the natives of 
.the coast employ what is called a catamaran, consisting merely of two or three planks 
fastened together, with which they encounter the roughest .seas with wonderful 
address, regaining it by swimming when swept off by the waves. Fort St. 
George, placed at a small distance from the sea, was once regarded as a strong and 
handsome fortress, though not on so great a scale as Fort William at Calcutta ; but 
imore advantageously situated however, and defensible by a smaller number of men. 
Europenn Madras is for the most part an assemblage of country houses situated in the 
mid,st of gardens and scattered over an extent of several miles. The houses are light 
.and elegant, having columns covered with a fine composition of shell limestone 
called chuuam. The hand of art has covered with verdure a somewhat arid soil. 
Georgetown is exteusivo, and its minarets and pagodas, mixed with trees and 
gardens, are striking from a distance ; but the interior is poor. 

15. In the vicinity of Madras is the district of Chinglopnt, originally obtained 
as a jaghlr from the Moghul, and still kept up as a distinct collcoborship. Though 
the soil is generally dry, it is made by industry to yield tolorahle crops of rice. 
Recent experiments, on the capabilities of wells equipped with pumping machinery 
'have done much to extend irrigation arid the production of valuable crops such as 
■sugarcane and plantains. About thirty-five miles to the south of Madras is 
Mahabalipur, or the cily of the Great Bali, called also the Seven Pagodas. It 

■ consists of a range of sculptured edifices representing the exploits of Bah, Krishna, 
and otlrer (diiefa celobratod in the Mahabharata. It is sacred to Vishnu, a colossal 
image of whom is fouml in the principal temple. The monuments, though not on 
.the same gigantic scale as in some other parts of India, are well executed, In the 
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interior of tlie country is the hill temple of Tirnpati, one of the moat crowded scenes 

of Hindu pilgrimage. , n i -d-, ■ 

16 Proceeding southwards Pondicherry is reached, the seat ot lu-ench Umpire- 
in India. ■ This empire, founded in 1749 by Dupleix, presented for “me time 
a brilliant aspect, and strengthened by native alliances throatencd to 
foundations of the British power- iii the East. Towards the close of the wai of 
1756 Pondicherry fell into the hands of the British; and, though restored by 
subsequent treaties, never on the renewal of war made any effecuial rcsisianco. 
Pondicherry was raised by the French from a vihage to bo the handsomest European 
city in India. It contains many fine hoiise.s in the European style ; and bho High 
culture of the vicinity, the numerons canals crossed by neatly oonslrucfcod briclgo.s, 
the roads planted with trees and partly adorned with statues, give to the aurroLiimiug 
district the appearance of a great garden. The inhabitonts liave anllorcd much by 
repeated hostilities, and being unfavoiirahly .situated for trade have boon unable 
entirely to retrieve their affairs. In trade Pondicherry was at one time, suipiia.sod 
by Ouddalore, a well-bnilt town at the month of a conaidorable river. -Jdi^war 
Ouddalore has followed the fortunes of Pondicherry, though its capture m l.Thil by 
the British was not effected without very great loss on thoir part. 

17. The Kingdom of Tanjore was formerly an important terriinry, comsi, sting 
of the delta of the Canverj. 'The Hindus attach to its stream a peculiarly sacred 
character. At Trichinopoly, about 100 miles abovo the sea, it sopiiratos into two 
great branches, one retaining the original name and another being ciillod Iho 
Coleroon. Knmerous ohamiels derived from these convert the region into a ilolia, 
unsurpassed hv any part of Egypt or Bongal in culture and fertility. Art luis been 
industriously employed to improve these natui’al advantiiges. The chioi produco 
consists of rice, grain and coooamits, which are largely exportod. Tim populatum 
introduced by Moghul conquest has never reached Ta.njoro, and almo.st tlio only 
Muhammadans consist of a few refugees from Arabia. Tin's country tlioroforo has 
retained almost entire the ancient religion, constitution and manners of India. ^ It 
is particularly distinguished by the splendour of its pagodas and other odilloos 
destined to religious worship. Tanjore was governed by an indejjendonb ra,ja 
until 1799. when the British caused him to re.sign tlie ndmiui.stratiou, and accopb a 
revenue of a lakh of pagodas, or 3f lakhs of rupees, with one-fifth of the net .I'uveuuo 
of the country. He was also permitted, in time of peace only, to koop jio.ssosaion 
of the town and fortress of Tanjore. The town of Tanjore is of groat, autiquil.y, 
but since the death of the last raja, its splendour has wauod. Its pagoda, rising 
from the ground by twelve successive stages, is greatly celebrated and is oonsieJorod 
the finest specimen of that species of structm’e existing in India. The |jla(',e in six 
miles in circumference, and contains two large and strong forts, the smallest of 
which is about a mile in circumference, surrounded with a broad and deo|) ditch 
cut in the solid rock. In one of these forts is the pagoda, and in tho other tho 
palac“ of the raja. 


Trichinopoly. IS. Trichinopoly is a lai’ge and strong city, farther up the Cauvory, and 
distinguished as having been the residence of Muhamm-ad Ali and his son, who under 
British protection reigned over the Carnatic. The siege of Trichinopoly in l7r)6 
is celebrated in Indian history for the gallant defence made by Britisli officers 
against the French and their native allies, which terminated in a great part of the 
former being obliged to surrender. Opposite to Trichinopoly is tlie largo i.sland of 
Sriraugam formed by the two branches of the river. It contains a pagoda pre- 
eminent in magnitude and sanctity, being about four miles in oircumlorouce, and 
surrounded by seven successive enclosures. The innermost shi’ine has never boon 
violated by any hostile power. It is visited by crowds of penitents from all parts of 
Hindustan, who bestow gifts in return for the pardon of their sins. 


19. Among the sea-ports of this region special mention may bo made of 
Negapatam'at the mouth of the Oauvery, once the ch.ief faotoi’y of the Dutch o]i 
this coast, and made by them a strong and commercial place, and now ono of the 
important ports on the east coast. At tho mouth of one of the deltaic branches is 
Tranqnebar, which the prudent conduct of the Danish Government -converted from 
a small village to a thriving mart of trade. It is also the seat of an active mission,, 
to which the public is indebted for some important memoirs relative to India. 
Devakdttai, at the mouth of the Coleroon, was once a considerable British factory,, 
and the first place in this neighbourhood where the British obtained a footing. 
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20. The disti'icts of Macliira, Ramniid and Tinnevelly, added to Travancore on 
the opposite coast, constitute the extreme south of India. They are inferior to 
Tanjore in natural fertility, and, as some consider, in cultivation. They are less 
copiously watered, and. a not inconsiderable part of their surface is still covered 
with jungle, formerly the retreat of palegars, whose incursions disturbed the 
pursuits of industry. Cotton forms the staple product, particularly of Tinnevelly ; 
and a considerable quantity of coarse rnannfactures.ia transmitted to Madras. In 
the situation and structure of Madura and Triehinopoly .strength was mainly 
studied ; but since the country has attained a more settled state, their fortifications 
have fallen into decay. Madura, a very ancient city, is regarded by the Hindus 
as peculiarly sacred. It has a> pagoda or temple much more than commensurate 
with the greatness of the city and one of the most splendid in Southern Indial 
Its population is now e.xceeded by no town in the Presidency except Madras. 

21- The northern part of the Carnatic still remains to be mentioned. It is 
generally inferior to the southern, and yields no renrai’kable product, either of land 
or manufacture. Arcot, nearly in a direct line inland from Madras, was raised to 
high importance by the Moghul government, who, attracted by its salubrity, made 
it their capital. It is siruated, however, in a barren country, and is surrounded 
b}' naked granite hills. Pnlicat, close to the sea and with a port, after enjoying 
for a long time high prosperity as the chief seat of Dutch commerce on the 
Coromandel Coast under the name of Geldria, has since it came under the power 
of the British declined to the position of an inconsiderable village. There was 
formerly trade here with Penang. Nellore on the large river Pexmfr fonnarly 
exported blue chintzes for the use of the Negroes on West Indian plantations, hut 
this trade has ceased. Thera is an anient across tlie river close to the town, which 
has supplied the delta south of the river with irrigation for many years; and 
another aniout constriictod at Sangam, 20 miles west of Nellore, performs the 
same service for the delta north of the river. The whole of this coast is engaged 
in the salt industry. Mioa-mining in Nellore district has developed in recent years. 

22. ■ Salem district includes a northern and eastern portion once called the 
Bfiramahal or twelve estates, and a remainder consisting of country lying on and 
below the Mysore plateau. The East India. -Company sought to convert the 
town of Salem into a manufacturing centre, and a large weaving industry remains 
to this day. The climate of Salem town is not coiisidered healthy, being liable to 
sudden aliernati.ons of heat and cold j-anging up to 25°. , This district was the 
pi’iucipal seat of the manufacture of Indian steel or wootz. The ore is exposed and 
needs no mining. The antiquity of the process of manufacture is no less astonishing 
than its ingenuity, for its theory is extremely erudite, and, in its discovery there 
seems but little room for the ageucy of chance. There is no evidence that any 
nation of antiquity except the Plindus wei’c acquaiuted with the art of manufacturing 
steel. The forests of the district cover a fourth of its area, and their development 
for the purposes of fuel may make this into an iron-producing country. Above the 
town of Salem tower the Shevaroy Hills. The name of the old Konga kingdom, 
which disappeared from history eight or nine centuries before tlie Chi’istian era, 
survives in Kangayain in the adjoining Coimhatoi'e district. The fauna of Southern 
India abound in this part of the country. The town of Coimbatore lies high and 
is a favourite statinn with Europeans. On the western confines of this district lie 
the Nilgiri Hills, the largest hill-plateau in India that has been permanently 
occupied by Europeans, There are several tea and coffee plantations on the 
plateau and cinchona, eucalyptus and blue-gum trees are grown there. Ootacamund 
in the Nilgiris is the head-quarters of the Madras Governraout during the hot 
weather. 

23. The old province of Orissa to the east of Gondwana in the Central 
Indian tableland occupied the whole sea-coast of -the southern peninsula from the 
Carnatic to Bengal. The interior of the country, traversed by a portion of the 
great chain of the Gh3.ts, is still more rugged than the tableland to the west 
of it; it is covered with jungle and infested by hill fever. Various rude tribes 
have from time immemorial inhabited these wild recesses. They rendered them- 
selves formidable to the Mahrattas ; but the influence of British law has converted 
them into more or less peaceable subjects. The three great rivers, the MahMiadl, 
Godavari and Kistna, discharge themselves into the sea ; the first towards the 
northern, and the two latter at the southern extremity of this country. The 
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POLlTKiAL tract, which has been known aa the Circars, and which is the only part of Oi'issa 
assigned to iVIadras, comprises that southern portion of it, which was never 
— ' securely held by the original Hindu kingdom. The littoral of the Northern 
Circars is one of the most valuable districts in Hindustan, equa.l to the Oarnatic 
iu fertility, and formerly at least superior to it in manul'actiiring industry. 
It is remarkable also as being the first territory of any considerable extent which 
came under the dominion of the Bast India Company. In 1759 the French having 
been driven from Masiilipatam, Lord Olive obtained from the Moghul iho grant of 
the territory ; and the Nizam, though then in actual possession, was not in a jiosi- 
tion to dispute the transaction. The internal government has not been materially 
altered, the villages being ruled according to tlieir ancient institutions ; but 
the power of the zatnindars, the principal of whom at the first occupation could 
assemble 41,000 troops, has been greatly broken. Calicos and chintzes wore once 
the staple manufacture, the finest being produced in the delta of the ffodavain. 
These manufactures were exported to Bnrope and various parts of the Mast, but 
particularly to Persia, where the demand for them was most oxteusivo. Modci'u 
competition, however, on the part of Bombay and England has gone far to do.stroy 
tliH industries. The principal exports now are iu natural products. Maiiginicso 
mines in Vizagapatara district have been recently developed ; graphite is found iu 
Godavari district. The Circars were, under the Muhammadan government, live iu 
number; Guntur or Mnrtazanagar, Kondapalle or Mustaianagar, lOlloro, Itajiih- 
mundry and Chioacole ; with the coast strip of Masiilipatam added. But this 
nomenclature has been altered by the modern distribution of revoniie uistrict.s. 
The important trade of this tract used to centre almost entirely in M'asulipatam, 
a large sea-port with the best harbour in the whole coast from Capo Gomoriu. 
More than half of its exports were to Bussora, the rest chiefly to Madras, which it 
supplied with a considerable quantity of grain. This place, however, has in il;S 
turn lost its natural advantages, and has been replaced by Oocanada, wliich ha.s 
canal communication with the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna rivers. 


The Ceded 
Districts. 


24. The Ceded Districts will complete the account of the Presidency. 'I'k'y 
form the Balaghat or highlands of the old Hindu Vijayanagar kingdom, as oppo.sed 
to the Payan Ghdt or Talaghat or lowlands of the same, already doscribod abovo 
under the title of Oarnatic. In the concluding yemrs of the eighlieeiith contuiy 
Prenoh alternated with British troops in the support of the Nizam at his eapil.al. 
But in 1798 the Earl of Mornington finally established there a Briti.sli force, and in 
1800 at the conclusion of the third Mysore war the most southerly of the Nizam’s 
territories lying'below the Timgabhadra river were ceded to tho Brillsh as payment 
for that force then largely increased. Thus a large tract of coimtiy was adihnl to 
the British possessions in the south, which carried their power from tho eoa.sl, to 
the centre of the peniiisula. The Native State of Mysore was at tho .same time 
encircled. The character of this country does not differ materially fi/om iliat, of 
the Deccan plateau. Bellary the most westerly of the provinces, and iiicludiiui* 
at that time what are now iinantapur and Kurnool districts, is throLmhout a 
highland; the most elevated part being to the west where the Hurfam) riso.s 
towards the onlmiiiating range of the Western GlnUs, and to the south wlmro it 
rises to the tableland of Mysore. Towards the centre of the country the platwiii 
piesents a monotonous and almost treeless extent. Water is scarce and fodder 
difficult to procure. The present district of Kurnool lies to the oak of Eellarv. 
ihe central portion consists of a valley of black-ootton soil. Anantapur, ,south-eak 
ot Bellary, was once the western limit of the real Oanarese country The 
Uiddapah district is the fourth division of the Ceded Districts, and its most 
mountainous part. The town of Ouddapah is situated in a depression, and the 
northern part of the district is much lower than the southern. Tlie climate of the 
principal town itself is marked during the hot season by great heat durirm the dav 
and oppressive closeness and stagnation of air during the night. 
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25. In any en tuner ation which may be made of the literature proper to this Introduction, 
country, one capital defect must be obvious, that history finds in it no place. The 
legends of Indian mythology may be plausibly supposed to have a foundation 
story of some celebrated early kings or conquerors, but it i.s scarcely possible 
through the mist of fable oven' to conjecture anything respecting the real existence 
of the.se personages or the events connected with them. The Grecian Iliad and 
and Odyssey are in comparison with Hindu legends plain and authentic chronicle^ 

Indian chronology, like tliat of tbe Greeks, is divided into four ages, of which 
three are fabulous, and the first consists of neai'ly 2,000,000 years. Antiquarian 
research is only by degrees finding means of supplementing the deficiency caused 
by the absence of 'materials constructed or collected by usual historic methods. 

The history proper of tbe south of India may be held to begin with Periods 
the Hindu dyua.sties formed by a more or less intimate mixture of the Aryan 
and Dravidian systems of government. But, prior to that, three stages ot his- Drayiiian 
torical knowledge are recognizable ; first as to such aboriginal period as there may Dynasties, 
have been prior to the Dravidian ; secondly as to the Dravidian period proper, and 
thirdly as to the period when the Aryans had begun to impose their religion and 
customs upon the Dravidians. 


27. Human remains and traces have been found on the East Coast of an age Aborigines, 
wbicli is indeterminate but apparently beyond the ordinary calculations of history. 

They are material here in so far as they are connected with the questiou whether 
there was or was not a population of Southern India earlier than the Dravidian. 

All enquiries connected with populations show the impossibility of assuming any 
anterior limit in such series. At the same time there is for practical purposes 
no evidence of any earlier population in the present instance. In this part of the 
world, as in others, antiquarian remains show the existence of peoples who used 
successively implements of unwrought stone, of wrought stone, and of metal 
fashioned in the most primitive manner. These tribes have also left cairns and 
stone circles indicating burial places. It has been usual to set these down as 
earlier than Dravidian. But the hill Kurumbas of tbe Palmaner plateau, who are 
only a detached portion of the oldest known Tamilian population, erect dolmens to 
this clay The sepulchral urns of Tinuevelly may bo earlier than Dravidian, or they 
may be Dravidian. It has been alleged that the Kolarian races of the north- 
eastern part of the poiiiusula, whom various considerations show to be in a measure 
more primitive than the Dravidian ra,c 0 S, preceded them in Southern India, ihis 
IS not demonstrable. According to some theories the wM tribes of Soutlmrn 
India itself are physiologically of an earlier type than the Dravidian tribes. Ihe 
evidence of the grammatical structure of language is to be relied on as a clearly 
distinctive mark of a population, but from this point of view it appears that tlmre 
are more signs of the groat lapse of time than of previous populations, ihe 
ijrammar of the south of India is Dravidian. The hill, forest, and paraiya tribes 
use the Dravidian forms of grammar and inflection. _ The vocabulary alone or the 
rude dialects may yet be found to give traces of ancient pre-Drsvidian languages. 

The worship of serpents, and that mysterious form of comhmed worship addressed 
to trees and serpents together, pertains perhaps rather to Mongolian races than to 
the Dravidian races proper. It has undoubtedly prevailed in houthern India, and, 
if this has been so generally and not sporadically, it is an argument lor the 
existence of populations prior to the Dravidian. The worship of serpents living 
aud in effigy, still survives. The habits and customs of the people exhibit that 
most remarkable breach between one section of the population and another which 
is expressed by the terms “ Hindu ” and "oqt-caste.” This may be a religious or 
caste distinction effected by Brahmauioal influence. It may indicate an essential 
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differenco of raoo. The social breach is so wide as to furnish the stvoiii^'csL 
argument that exists for regarding certain tribes as earlier than the Dravidian in 
their origin. Polyandrj', the most noticeable social peculiarity of Kouthcru India, 
belongs as much to the Dravidians as to any other race. As regards native 
chronology it need only he said that the local traditions of tlio oldest portion of 
Chera Mandalam or Roath Travancore make the Dravidian dynasty of that country 
coeval with the origin of the world. The arguments have been stated for consider- 
ing that there was a population earlier than, and distinct from, the Dravidians. 
It will be seen that history is almost silent on the subject. 

Dravidians. 28. The theory that the Dravddiaus came to India from without, passing ever 

the north-west boundary and through Sindh, does not resl/ on eei'laia evidence. 
This movement appears to have been the characteristic of inncli laler riiccs. if 
the Dravidians moved into India at all, they may have emigrated from the soiitli 
or the east. As far as present evidence goes, however, they are iiuligonous to luiliii, 
and perhap.s speci.ally indigenous to Southern India. TI 10 Dravitlian terms indi- 
cating direction, which iuu.st be very primitive, are derived from the eonfigiiriitiiin 
of the southern peninsula. The east is Syji© (Icizhakku) or “down ” and the 
west is (raerku) or “ up ” : that is to say, the country sloiiiug to the coast 

and the country rising to the Western Gliilts. Tho Dravidians may Inu'c beim 
at first nomads in India. Numerous local traditions testify (o niiiier' inigrationM.' 
The Greeks knew one small section of the race as vopclSei; KtiH in tlieir own 
,da_v. The original strengtli of tho language of the Dravidhnns is sliown by (ho 
great persistence of its grammatical forraatious through all I, ho viimssitudes of 
history, The early Dravidians perhaps had for religion a worship of the spudis 
of ancestors, collided with that of hostile demoniac personages of other aiid various 
descriptions. When religious observ.auces developed tliey appear to liave takoii 
the form of the sacrifice of living animals, and the peculiar rites of ilovil-iirioHt.s. 
The fishermen of the south, dependent on the moon’s phases for their o]K'ration,y, 
early developed a primitive lunar computation of time. The iigri(!ultiij’ist.s of 
■ the plains observed the seasons and movements of the snii, The aHtj'onomy of tlio 
Dravidians thence arising was first lunar and then strictly soliir-,si(loro:il. 'I’ho 
voc-abiilaiy and institutions of the people show that tliey had a higdily (lovelo]ie(l 
practical astronomy before they were touched by J3rahmiinic.al influouciis, and their 
system still holds its ground in many respects. The Jovian cycle of live rovolutioius 
of .Jupiter or sixty years, which regulates tho chronology of llio Taniiliaus, is 
uo part of the Aryan system. The familiar period of twelve year.s for doiiiostio 
■events among the Tamils has the same derivation, and is similarly iiKlepeiidoid,, 
ihe religious festivals which are proper to the Tamiliaus can bo called fixed 
varying only with the fluctuations between diurnal and solar time, and dilTorini>’ 
from the Hindu festivals which vary extensively under the Umar-sidereal sysf.oiu 
of the Indian Aryans. The Dravidians knew all the ordinary molals iiidigeiiuii.s to 
the country. vSpinniug, weaving and dyeing were common arts. The Draviilians 
possessed consuierable constructive, if not architectural, power. Tim Amaravati 
■Stupa and the rock-cut temples at Mahabalipur may have been produced in later 
ages under Brahmanical or Buddhist influence, but they are a dcvelopnienl, ol' 
strictly indigenous art. ' ‘ 

Aiyans. 29. The date of the fmst settlement of the Aryans in Sciitliern India is more 

obscure than that of the first arrival of Aryans in India. As far as is actually 
known from direct evideuce the first Aryans who settled pernianoiitly in tho so ( h 
were hermits, who by civilmng the people round about them gradunlly 0 , me 

nS 1 1 1 celebrated tor the infiuonoo he acquired al, the ' 

court of Kulasekhara. according to tradition an early Pandyan, king. lie i.s called 

S'lnskrrf 'J-’lie mountain from which the Farni or 

Sdnskrit Tamraparm takes its rise is still Icnown as Agastya ’,9 hill The Arvans 
abandoned tlmir own language in Southern India in" favour of'the DvaSm 
anguages, and at tho outset at any rate modified to a great extent Lheii own 
religion anu customs. In Georg there is no Brahman influence oven to tlic prosont 
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Tamil, viz. ^luiuir^ (ayyar) or ‘fathors’ and i-/n-<fLjLj/r(r (pi'.rpp['u’) or 'overseers,’* 
seem to point to power gained by means of administrative ability, rather than by 
violenee A large number of in.scriptions in BrahrnT characters have been recently 
discovered in natural caveriiK on hills chiefly in the Madura and Tnmevelly 
districts, These arc in a language which has not yet been deciphered; but show, 
at any rate, the Aryan influence, at least in .script, prevalent in the second or third 
century 13. C. It is not unlikely that the language of these records is strongly 
inflnenced by Dravidian, if not Dravidian itself. 

30. The occupants of the south oF India were, at the earliest period for which 
any records archaeo logical or otherwise can be found, Dravidians ruled over by 
kings taken from the seane stock as tbemselves. They were, however, to an extent 
which cannot be determined, under the inflneace of Aryan settlers. Ft i.s almost 
certain that the only representatives of the Aryans were Brahmans ; these were 
probably located in the larger towns alone and came little inro contact with the 
agricultural population ; the Saiiski-it names given to places cxi.sted probably in 
the Sanskrit writings only of the settlers. And the same may bo said without 
hesitation of the Sanskrit uainos given to the Dravidian rulers, and derived for the 
most part From the Solar, Lunar, and Agnikida families of the north. The tribes 
and dynasties of the Dravidians were extremely numerous. The Tamil country in 
the extreme south is traditionally divided between the three principal kingdoms or 
inandalams of Pandya, Chola and Chera. The West Coast developed an independ- 
ence. On the north-cast, the kings of Kalinga at one time ruled over the entire line 
of aeahoai'd frgm the Godavari to the Ganges. Thu eastern coast wa.s occupied by a 
Pallava kingdom, whicli was perhaps almost as ancient as the southern kingdoms. 
But to these principal kingdoms might be added a great number of smaller kingdoms. 
The inhabitants of the three mandalams spoke the ancient Tamil language, and 
employed a wi’ilten character known now by the name of Vattczhnttu ; the origin of 
• this is doubtful. The most celebrated ancient Tamil literary works, such as the 
Tollcappiyam and the Ivurral, were probably written originn.lly in this character, 
'rhe West Coast nations spoke Malayalam, the Lforth-oa.st Coast nations spoke 
Telngu, and the inliabita.iits of the South Deccan .spoke Oanarese. These aro 
forms of the Dravidian language later than Tamil. 

31. The Pandya kingdom as called by the Sanskrit writei’s, or the Pahdi 
idngciom as called by the natives of the country, was the most prominent rlynaaty 
in the extreme south when the Aryans fir.st made acquaintance with it. It i.s 
mentioned by the name ‘ Panda,’ in Asoka’s inscriptions, which are dated 260 B.C., 
together with the Oholaa under the name of Chodas and the Chora ruler under tho 
name of Ketalaputra ; but only the names are enumerated Mogasthenes, who 
was sent in 302 B.C. as ambassador from the court of Seleucus Nicator of Babylon, 
to Ohandragupta, king of Pataliputra, in connection with the a.ffiiirs of the Indian 
empire, recorded the existence of a kingdom called iravSaia in tho exlreme south. 
Strabo in 20 A.D. gives an account of an embassy sent by the Pandyan ruler, 
probably From the West Coast, to the Emperor Augustus. Golden aurei of that 
Emperoi'’s coimige have been found ou the West Coast. Pliny later in A.D. 77 
calls these people the Pandae, and says that they were the only race in India ruled 
by women. Speaking of a portion of the West Coast, he state.s that it ivas then 
under the rule of the jSacrtXevs' irauSicov “ far from his inland emporium at Modoura.” 
'riio Pei’iplns of the Erythrman sea about 80 A.D. makes a similar remark, 
n.ssigning Travaucore, soutb of Alloppi at least, to Pandya The title of their 
ruler was either Pandyan, Maran or Sadaiyan. According to Tamil literature the 
boundaries of the Pandya kingdom wei-c as follows: on the north the Pndukkdttni 
Yelldr falling into the sea south of Point Calimcre ; on the south Cape Comorin ; 
on the oast the sea (that is to say the Gnlf of Manar and Palk’s Strait) ; on the west 
according to some authorities “ the great plain ” or “ peruveli,” according to others 
the town of Vannasi, and according to some others the great pass or “ peruvazhi.” 
The most ancient capital of the Pandya co^iutry was Korkai (the icoX'x^ol oF the Peri- 
plus) at the mouth of the Tambraparni river. Korkai was the seat of government 

Thoso aro fcbo moat ohvioua intei'jiroiacioiia of the terras. The follnwinR note, howcvcir, is siippliod by M.ll.Uy. 
llao Sahib II. fCn’alma Sastnytir Avai'??Eil, Aeuiata-nc Arch.oologioal Soperintiondont for Epi^mpky, Miuli’ita . — “ i do not 
tliinlc ' aiiyan^^ plural ' tiyvni ’ at tlio oml of proper najiirs is a Dravidian word. It must be a Ooi'fuption ol tho 
Sanskric ‘ ar»/G.’ 'L'lio ilcrivotl forrae ‘ ’ and ‘ ayya* Hre still current in Vkulcrih. Oonsoquonlly ‘ uyyar^ must 

raeau ‘the noble’; and similarly when applied t.o Brubmina Wria moant to bo nibovpvohed mefaphoric.Tlly 

as ' thoao who aaw into things,* i e., who knew, or poasesaed wisdom I would theroforo auh&tituto ior ‘ fatlmra ’ and 
‘ ovoreoara ’ tho wordR ' tho noble ’ and * tho wise.’ Tho ending ‘ appa ’ in the names of BiTiliraaua and non-BriihmariK 
of the OauaxeBO and Telngu oouiitnca does, liowevor, mean * father.' 
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in the time of Vijaya. It was esteemed even by the Greeks sovoral centuries ItUer as 
the first port in Southern India, and they named from it, the /cdMro'i Ko\^iK(h or 
Gulf of Manar. As rhe point where the more modern Aryan and Grecian oivilisca- 
tioiis each m turn met the ancient Drav’idiau civilization, it is a place socnnd 
in interest to none in India, It is now represented in niune hy a,n iirsigniticaut 
vdllage live miles from the coast, but excavations in the uoiglibourliood .show the 
remains of a once extensive area of human habitation. Even when Ivorkai being- 
left inlomd o-wing to the deposits of the Tamhraparni river gave place to Ivayal, tlie 
latter port nearly monopolized the trade between Southern India and (’liiua. imd 
Arabia. Under the influence of modern coa.st changes the centre of commerce again 
shifted, but only slightly move north to Tuliooria, The chiof industry of Korkai 
was probably the pearl-fishery, and its chief commerce tlu> export of rice, t-wo 
causes sufficient to collect an important oriental population The migratory habits 
of the pearl-oyster have rendered the .South Indian fisheries jn'ocarioiis, and tlie 
failure of these may have led to the abandonment of the coast as the , 4 oat of the 
Pandyan Government, After Korkai there is some evidence that a place called in 
Sanskrit Kalyanapuram was made tbe capital; it so. its site oaiiuot be itleiitilied. 
After this at any rate Madura (Mohovpa, in the Greek) became (he chiof city; Im.viuo- 
been founded possibly about the end of the fourth century B,0. fl'hn silo of oven 
this city naa probably been shifted more than once. Thus old Madura is on the 
north bank of the Vaigai, and about a mile from the present city which i.s on the- 
south bank. A few miles to the east are the ruins of another aiicieut city, Mamtiur, 
which it is supposed was also at one time the capital. For the purposo.s of (ho 
history of the earliest period it is sufficient to state that thePandyaiis wore cimstiuilly 
at -war with the Cliolas lying on their north-eastern horilor, but woro usually at 
peace with their neighbours to the west; facts for which the geography of tlio- 
coun-try will account. In the early ages of the Gliristiun ora again they foruiud 
au alhance with the Cliolas, which lasted for a while, till hostilities woro rosiiinnd, 
i^he Paridyaiis retained the old Vattezhuttii written cliaraoter till a very lai.o period 
One of the oldest segments of the Tamil race is the Mavava race, who'ouco boaslnd 
a dynasty of their owu, north of the Vaigai river and woi'e intorpo.sod boluvoeu tlio 
Pandis and the Gliolaus in the neighbourhood of tho coast. In (he oarliost timos 
they were tnbuta.ry to Pandya. 


32. The original meaning of the Tamil name Oliola, properly Cluizham is 
southern. Oholamandakra or the realm of the Cholas is held to bo the origin of tho 
term Coromandel applied by foreigners to the peninsular aliore of tho lla.y of Homml 
The word Chola appears m numerous names of place.s, a familiar example of wMoli 
in the North Arcot district. As above montiouod the Asoka inscriptions 
speak of the Cholas under the name of Ohodas. Tho Chola kin<nlom I ,v - 

0 the P.,„d,a„ Tl,» o.piW ,v,.s fiS S,., ” t’ 

rarioie, and finally a place c.alled Gaiijadtouda Cholapitnaiu, nean tin. meantil; 
U points to the Chola kingdom a.s being of tho .same a<ro a.s 

T'"'" ^ar with Gie Paiulyams and also with 

S t l^isiory howeveris almost a complete blank ; and thorois not ovon 

a list of kings, real or imaginary, ns there is in the case of the Pandvans. T lie Gliolis 
began to be prominent about the middle of the ninth century of the Chri.s^l'ian or!!.. 

name Cheua like Pandya means, in aiiciont Tamil, - toddy „r 
moe. It IS the oldest known name for Travanrore. This kingdom vJas bifore 
historic times eclipsed to a great extent by others. As above mmiTimm I n \ i 
inscriptions speak of the Chera ruler under the name of K J ^ ? <'1 e ^^soka 

always spoken of in tradition as well as m he wiXTau h^ri fes t 

with Pandya and Chola. Oberamaudalam is ' by some hS o hnl ?! 
present Mysore, Coimbatore, and Salem, the old 'TondMinad md -l-hn -n/ 

Malabar and Cochin. To the south-e4at at anv ^i South 

Pandya and Chola, A tradition places the triGunctiraal noinToUho^P 

and Chera kingdoms on the banks of the Karakot CJu V 

Cauvery eleven miles east of Karur YarLs mi?!? + ontering the 

are Karur, Avan asi, Salem, and other places on the West 

original Chera kings are preserved. This kingdom hnwe-.rfi!! 

according to record at any time bellio-erpm- ’ ti -was not 

sou.h-wlter„ port., llh Sid S ae P.l ““ 

was ill the habit of resorting to the kine of o£? S?-,! t ^ ^ enemies- 

throughout history preserved an immunity from for'eign iuva 9 ioT''''''°'’'' 
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34. On t.lie Malabar coast noi'tli of Travancore, a part of the country which 
was early brahmauized, tlio word Ghera. was converted into Kerala; and tliis is the 
form used in Sanskrit for the whole Ghera peoples and countries. The boundaries 
of Kerala are rather indetoriniiiatc!. In its widest sense, it extended from Gokarna 
to Cape Comorin. The history of early foreign rule in Malabar is confused, and 
Ghera, Oliola and Pandya may have all exercised away over different parts of it ; 
or over the whole of it at different times. According to Arnan and Pliny, Malabar 
was included in the Pandyan kingdom in the early ages of Christianity. 

36. Another portion of the old Oheramandalam was the Kongu country. This 
is not defined by native authority, but comprised approximately the present districts 
of Coimbatore and Salem. The ancient capital wa.s Skandapuram : perhaps near 
the present Grejalhatti Pass, formerly the highway from Mysore to Trichinopoly. 
In, the third century of the present era the Kongu capital was transferred to Talalcad 
on the Cauvery, and all the south of the Mysore country appears to have been then 
included. 

36. The Pallavas were either the ruling power among thelCurumbas, or super- 
seded them. This people is not mentioned in the Aaoka in.scriptions, or by the most 
ancient foreign nations. The Pallavas are identified originally with the basin of 
the Palar, the river which disembogues at Sadras. This country was later known 
as Tondaimandalam, or the country immediately surrounding the present capital of 
Southern India. Their first known capital was Oonjeovoram, They are reputed to 
have beeu the constructors of the monolithic raths at Mahabalipur or the Seven 
Pagodas. They had also a centre at Puzhalur, near the modern Eed Hills, ten miles 
north-west of Madras. 

37, The Kalinga realm may be included among the most ancient. The origin 
of the term is not known, but the Malays still designate all inhabitants of the Coro- 
mandel coast as Klinga. The name appears in the modern Calingapatam, Coringa, 
etc. Kalinga is alluded to in the earliest extant chronicles of India and Ceylon. 
The oldest Buddhist legends speak of tlid Kalinga monarchs as rulers of a dviliged 
country. The name ordinarily indicates the country north of the Godavari and 
south of Orissa, and running inland as far as the Eastern Ghiits, but has also been 
used to include Orissa, and even the country as far as the Ganges valley. Callinga- 
pattam, Chicacolo and Rajamunclry were at different times principal places within 
the limits of Kalinga. 

35. The first authentic notice of India is afforded by the invasion of Alexander 
the Groat. The expedition of Beleuous and the embassy of Megasthenes brought 
to light the existence of an empire, of which the capital wJxsPalibothra on the Ganges, 
The intei'position of the hostile monarchy of the Parthiaiis cut off all land communi- 
cations between Home and India, but one embassy from this country reached the 
court of Augustus, proceeding by sea from the coast of Malabar. The Periplu,s of 
the Brythra-'an sea gives valuable information as to the commerce of Southern India 
in the first century of the Christian era. 

39. The conquest of India by the Arab dynasty of Ghazni in Afghanistan forms 
the era at which commences a regular series of Indian history supported by written 
documents. Mahomed the Great united all the west of India, with Khorassan 
and a great part of Tartary, into one empire. His dynasty was subverted by that 
of Ghori, another Afghan kingdom, and this was followed by a long series of 
emperors similarly deoaiided, but ruling- at Delhi. In 1398 Delhi was taken by the 
Tartar Tamerlane, A century afterwards Babar founded again at Delhi the 
Moghul or Mongolian empire. Along with Afghanistan, it included the whole of 
Hinduaian, and nominally the whole 'of Boutbern India. The Muhammadan races 
first made their mfluence felt in Southern India and Ceylon maty centuries before 
this period by the establishment of trading emporia on the coasts. On the Malabar 
coast, Calicut, and in Ceylon, Manar and Mantotte or Mautai were the chief 
entrepots of /traffic foi' the Moorish merchants, who received from agents at various 
ports the produce of different parts of tho East. There was even a closer connection 
between the Maldives and the Muhammadan settlements on the Malabar coast, nota- 
bly Gannanore, resulting in a feudatory subjection of the islands to that state. Delhi 
had been captured by the Ghazni Ghoriaiis in 1193, and a dynasty established there 
which lasted till A.D. 1288. The Khiljis succeeded, occupying tho period from 
1288-1321; and AW-ud,-dln, nephew of Jalal-ud-din Khilji, led the first Muhammadan 
expedition into the Deccan in A.D, 1294. Ten years later the Mussalmau armies 
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under General Malik Kafur swept over the whole of the Deccan. The Yadava 
Devagiri State and the Q-anapafchi Warraiigal State were then both refill oed to 
subjection; and Dwarasamndra, the capital of the Hoysala Ballalas, wa,s taken and 
sacked. These early inroads reached even, to Tanjore and Madura in the extreme 
south, blit how far the Chola and Paiidyan kingdoms were alTocbed politically is not 
recorded. Anarchy at any rate followed, over the greater part of the aoulh ; th(' 
Muhaintnadan governors, therepresentatives of the oldroyal families, and tlio minor 
local chiefs, all engaging in internecine struggles for .supremacy. A slight clicok 
was given to the spread of the Muhammadan arms whon a coiifederatioii of Deccani 
Hindu chiefs, led by a Kakatiya Raja, defeated a largo Miiliamrnadan army, d'ho 
aspect of aflhira was later altered by the revolt of the Ueccaiii MiiliamniadaiiH 
against their sovereign in A.D. .1347, which i-esiiltod in the ostiiblishmont of the 
Balimani kingdom of Giilbarga in the Deccan. The Miudus also iiiailo ono liiuil 
effort to achieve imperial rule. 


40. While the Muhammadan rebels were consolidating thi'ir Jdiigdoni in 
the Deccan, another large power was being formed south of the Kistna. 'I'his 
was the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar founded in 133(1. I’lio site of the cajiital 
was the present Ham pi in the Bellary district. The Vijaymiagar kingdom Biioedily 
rose to a height of inflnence such as no southern kingdom luid yot atl.iiined, uiul 
held the Muhammadans in check for two centuries ; but not without ro versos. At 
the final conflict in 1364 between the Bahmani Mnhamraaudaii.s and (.lio iioigli- 
bouring ruler of Vijayanagar, the former depopulated the connfrj. lii 137 I- Mujaid 
Shah of G-ulbarga overran the whole Penin.sula down to Gape Comorin. The 
Bahmani kingdom presently fell to pieces ; being succeeded by live separate 
kingdoms, hereafter to be named, founded by rival Miiliammadau loaders. '.I'lieir 
jealousies aided the Vijayanagar sovereigns in the acquisition of jiower. 'In 1479 
the first Vijayanagar dyna.sty came to an end, anothor being inslitiiied by 
Narasiiiha. In 1487 this kingdom completely subverted the Paudyaii country, 
Chela having fallen long before. By the do, se of the fifleenth century the power 

CIT7QnOrt*nv« TIfftO n «« i. I . -..1 . J.l. .. ...i..' ... _ • 1 



Harpanhalli, and the always independent principality of Travanoore ; but Vijaya- 
nagar was supreme. Narasinha was succeeded in ISO!) by Krishna, .Raya, who 
reduced the whole of the east coast of the peninsula into subjed iou . The dyna.Mty in 
Ms day reached its greatest height. His minister was a Brahman, the wnll-known 
Timmaraja. The traveller Barbosa describes the city of Vijayanagar in f5)() us 
“ of great extent, highly populous, and the seat of an active comnioroe in country 
diamonds, rubies from Pegu, silks of Ohinaand Alexandra and cinnabar, camiihor, 
musk, pepper and sandal from Malabar.” The palaces of the kiun- and ministers 
and the temples are described ns " sfately buildings of .stone.” Accordino- to tfn.i 
same authority the kingdom comprised 'the whole of fho kin.gdnm .south of the 
Kistria. Ramara.ja, the minister’s son, was reigning in 1 564 when his kingdom was 
conquered by the five now Mnhamraudau dynasties. The kingdom of Bijiujur was 
louiidea by Aclil Shah, in 1489. It retained its indopoTidcnco I'or 197 ■yna,rH niitilit 
was absorbed by Aiivanuzeh in 1686. The Nizam Shabi dynasty ofAlimadimgar 
vvas established in 1487 by Ahmad Nizam. If, was subverted in 16.37 by Hlmh 
Jahan. Imad-ul-Mulk made himself independent at Borar in 14 =-4, and ooinraonced 
tiie imac bhahi dynasty, which was extinguished at the end of niucty years by the 
kmg of Ahmadiiagar in ^74. _ Knli Qntb, a Turkoman, who roso to bo Governor 
ot hrolconda, established his independence there in 1612. This dviiaatv was 
subverted by Aurangzeh in 16p. 3’he dynasty of Bidar was eatablisliod in 1493 

these Muhammadan sovoreigns combined, defeated 
H ndii aimy at Tahkot, and sacked the capital of Vijayanagar. .Per a second 
time the whole ot the peninsula was thrown into confusion. The minor chiefs 

renhisuln"a3 throwing off their dependence; and throughout the 

nnmr«L! f ^ number of petty palegars and small chieftain, s whose 

and riialTcentuGeT*^ struggles for supremacy kept the country disturbed for two 


41. Hio only Hindu cMefs than attained to real power after l,he close of tin 
Vi]ayanagar dynasty were the Madura Na,yaks, formerly viceroys of Vijavanas'ar 

V,sva„»tu N.j,k, » Td„g„ officer of Achyutarayo, after oomploiVa'^SS 
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campaign against Tiruvadirajya (i.e., the TraYancore country) appears to haveheen 
deputed to conquer Vanaiiaraya who was then powerful in the Pandya country. 
After successfully discharging this task Visvanatha secured for himself a permanent 
footing and was made GoTernor of Madura. He took advantage of the hostilitie.s 
between the Rajas of Vijayanagar, and their Muhammadan neighhonrs, to convert 
his government into an independency and was snooeeded in it by his descendants. 
The dynasty continued till the middle of the eighteenth centurjc The greatest of 
the line was Tiinmala hlayak. 

42. While the country was in this state the Muhammadans gradually pressed 
downwards, securing the dominion of the parts south of the Tungabhadra and 
eastwards to the sea, and encroaching southwards, till they had reached the lower 
coniines of the Telugu country by the middle of the seveuteentU century, and by 
the beginning of eighteenth had extended yet further. 

43. The first modern European nation to establish a settlement in India was 
the Fortngnese. They occupied Calient and Goa on the West Coast at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. Vasco da Gama and Cabral were the pioneers 
of. Portuguese corameroe, and Albuquerque laid the foundations of Portuguese 
power in India. Pierce struggles took place between the English and the 
Portuguese near Surat and in the Persian Gulf ; but the Portuguese power began 
before long to decline m consequence of the successful attacks of the Dutch and 
the neglect of their parent country. The Dutch were the second modem European 
nation to establish themselves in India. After occniiying various stations 
in the Eastern Archipelago, they settled at Pulicat, Sadras, Palakolln, and other 
places on the eastern coast of Southern India, from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century onwards. This was the period of the palegars, of the Nayak rule at 
Madura, and of the progress of the Muhammadans southwards. The Dutch rapidly 
dispossessed the Portuguese of Ceylon and the southern stations on the Malabai’ 
coast ; but in the next century they were outdistanced by both the English 
and the French. The Danes came to Tranquebai’ in Southern India in the seven- 
teenth century ; but their occupation of that settlement was wholly peaceful 
although they more than once came to blows with the troublesome Government of 
Bengal. 

44. The European nations, as is well known, began their career in this 
country as merchants. In order to carry on their business, they ereoted 
factories, which they always endeavoured to fortify so as to secure themselves from 
the hostility of the various native powers. The first place at which the .English 
traded on the Eastern Coast of India was Peddapalli, now Nizampatam, a seaport 
in the Kistiia district. Captain Hippon in the ship “ Globe ” hiuded there in 
1611. He had at first touched at Pulicat, but the Dutch Governor refused to 
allow him to trade. Having left an establishment at Peddapalli with means for 
carrying on commerce, he sailed to Masulipatam and proceeded similarly. The 
Maaulipatara station became a well established factory and formed the starting 
point of the English trade on the East Coast; and two years later the English 
obtained their first treaty of protection from the Moghul Emperor, Jehanghir, at 
Surat. In 1616 the English at Surat established factories on the West Coast at 
Calient and Cranganore, by permission of the Raja or Zamorin of that country. 
Subsequently the English established a factory at Pulicat, by the side of one already 
placed there by the Dutch i n 1609, This was effected under a treaty concluded 
between King James 1 and the States General. But in a few years it was 
necessary to withdraw these factories owing to the jealousy of the Dutch. In 1628 
two 3 'eara after the massacre of the English by the Dutch at Amboyna, and 
after ■unsuocessfnl attempts to escape from the unpleasant proximity of the 
Dutch at Batavia where the English headquarters in the “ South Seas ” were for a 
while situated, a factory Was established at Bantam, bocommg the Presidency for 
the factories on the Coromandel Coast. In 1624 from Batavia the English had 
tried in vain to settle at Karikal. In 1626 they had established themselves at 
Armegam 40 miles north of Pulicat, where a small fort was built. This was not 
so well suited for trade as Masulipatam which was more immediately adjacent to 
the seats of native manufacture. The local Governor however at the latter place 
exacted such heavy dues that the factory was ordered to he withdrawn. The 
English goods were placed in the charge of the Dutch at Pulicat ; and Brewen and 
his colleagues sailed secretly for Armegamin a native boat in 1628. However 
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trado proved less profitable at Armegam tliaii at Masolipatam, and in 1630 two 
vessels were despatched from Bantam under Henry Sill to reopen trade at the 
latter place. Nor were the English content with that. A letter from the factoi’S at, 
Masulipatam to Surat of the same year vnentions factories at Pattipoli, Virava- 
saram and Motupalli- I’hns opportunities were afforded for an active triide on tire 


The natives there bad brought the art of painting calicos to 

in demand not 


Settlement 
»t Madras, 


lags. 

1645 . 


Coromandel Coast. — „ - 

a high pitch of perfection and these commodities were in demand not only m 
Europe but also in countries to the eastward — in Burma, Siam, and wliat were 
known as the Spice Islands in the Indian Archipelago. 

45. Whether owing to the ill-will of the Venkatagiri zaiaiudar who.se torritorj 
, was adjacent or to the fact that the place was not convenient foi' the inland trade 
in piece-goods, the Armegam factory did not exist long, Enmeis Day, who was 
then a member of the Masnlipatam Council and chief of the Armegam factory, and 
Andrew Gogan seem to have proposed a removal to the south of tho Dutch Settle- 
ment, Pnlicat, and in 1639 an arrangement was made with the local Nayak called 
Damarla Venkatadri Naynduby which the English wem to be allowed asettlomont 
at the place which is now Machas. The factors subsequently in IGIh judged it 
prudent to obtain a formal grant from the recognized ruler of the country who was 
then Sriranga Rayal, a descendant of the ancient Vijayanagnr kings. Xftov thoir 
defeat by the Muhammadan kings of Bijapur and Glolconda at the battlo of Tallikot 
in 1564, the broken remnant of royalty had fallen back on their southorn posstwsions ; 
first to Penukonda now in the district of Anantapnr and then in 1594 to Ohandra- 
giri. The grant of Madras was one of the last acts of the race for in 1646 the 
Qutib Shahi kings of the Deccan expelled him from the country and ho hocaiuo sv 
refugee in Mysore. The teem Madras by which the place has a]wo,yn boon desig- 
nated by Europeans is of doubtful origin ; tho most generally accepted derivation 
is from Madrasa or College. The native name Chennaipattanain is gonei’ally 
connected with the name (Ohennappa)' of Damarla Venkatiidri’s father, Inib tlii,s i,s 
doubted by some authorities. 

46. Without waiting for instructions from the Company, but on tho stiumo-tli of: 
somewhat ambiguous instructions Irora Siumt, Day proceeded to the ooiLstriTotion 
of a fortress which was soon surrounded by a town. The latter he allowed to 
retain its Indian appellation, but the former he named Port St. Ceorgo, The 
territory granted consisted of the ground on which this fort was built and it,s 
immediate vicinity, including what was considered to be an advantagooms aito i'or 
afort, namely, the small island formed by two branches of the river Coonm. TJiis 
was 400 yards long by about a 100 yards wide and it could be easily rourlerod 
secure against tlie predatory attacks of native horsemen. 

-17, During the half century immediately following the first nstablislimnnt of 
ofSJdc themselves in many uneasy situation, s. TJio advance 

SeffiSt ^ Muhammadan king of Golconda info the Peninsula and tho ocoa,sional 

1640-1870. ' Mahrattas hindered the operations of their trade. Tho Cliandragiri Baja 

was conquered as mentioned above m 164b by the Mnliammadans ; and Noknam 
Khan, then known as the Kawab, the officer of the Idiig of Golcomhi who com- 
manded the country surrounding Madras, was seldom coutentod with the vearlv 
rent, Presents and fines were exacted and occasionally an embargo was laid 
upon goods and supplies going to Madras, Nevertheless in 1649 Die fort and 
customswere valuedat £6,000 For thefirst twelveyears of its exisbenco it was sub- 
oidinate to the Presidency of Bantam in Java; but in 1663 Ifort Ht. George wa,s 
raised to the rank of a separate Presidency, independent of Bantam, and Aaron 
Baker hecame the fiist Governor. In 1642-1643, the Agent and Oonnoil aor naintod 
the Company with the absolute necessity of equipping the fort properly, Ih 1651 
orders having been received fyoro England not to mid to the strangt/d' the fort 
the agent stated that unless it was strengthened trade could not he extonded’ 
Similar reprosmtations were made hi 1652 on the arrival of nows tttlr bet ween 

England and Holland was imminent. In 1654, however, tlio Oompany oirLro that 
the civil establishment, s hnnW La 1 _ ^^uuipany oiuoioa tiiat 


Fort St. 
Seorge, 


The first 


the civil establishment should be reduced to two factors and tha.t the o'liarcl should. 
conMt cly of to soUi.r., The English trade on the OoiZaSef “oast th^a 

taSiZ “iri 65 ?“ *l‘’° “P®"” »t a>« Enfcit hy 

Jana and sea. Xn 1657 complaint was also made that the competition of merobnni 
adventurers had enhanced the prices of goods. By a new 1668^^ 

he factories on the Coromandel Coast and in Bengal were made subordinate to Fort 
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fit. George, From communications received in 1660 "by the riompany it appears that 
the trade at Fort St, George was then beginning to revive. Sir Thomas Chambers had 
theyear before become Governor. In 1661 Sir Edward Winter, an old servant of the 
Company on the Coast, wag appointed Governor. With a high sense of the preroga- 
tive of his nalion and of the political exigencies attending the Indian stations, he was, 
nevertheless, not supported by the merchants composing his Council. The stand 
which he assisted on making against the demands of native powers gave a temporary 
cheok to trade ; and this circumstance was used to his disadvantage. In 1665 he was 
superseded on the ground that he had unduly engaged in private trade. Goorge 
Foxcroffc, a Loudon merchant, thus succeeded Sir Edward Winter and the latter then 
took a seat as second in the Council. But shortly after, on the pretext that the lang- 
uage of the new Governor was treasonable to the English Crown and endangered the 
position of the settlement, he seized and imprisoned him and it was only in 1 668, when 
Foxcroft had been detained for over two years as a pinsoner, that Winter yielded to a 
royal mandate sent out by Commissioners. Foxcroft then became agent once more ; 
but the Company in 1669 sent out Sir William Langhorne with six Commissioners to 
investigate the whole of this transaction ; and recalled both parties. Mr. Foxcroft 
was succeeded in 1670 by Sir William Langhorne. In that year the fort was be- 
sieged by a local JSayak or a Hindu district oHicer,bLit on application to his superior, 
the Nawab of the Carnatic, the seige was raised. In 1662 a Muhammadan general 
of Golconda had seized San Thom^. Numbers of Portuguese on that occasion fled 
from the town, and many took refuge in Fort St. George itself and built houses 
the walls oC which served as a frail defence of part of the island on which the fort 
was built. 

48. Sir William Langhorne was Governor of Madrasfrom 1670 toJammrj 1678, 
and in the first year of his administration the Muhammadan ruler of the Oamatio 
made over to the Company liia claim on the customs at Madras for a fixed vent of 
], 200 pagodas, or 4,200 rupees, per annum, 'in 1671 a French fleet arrived in 
India and in 1 072 the French forces captured St. ThomiS from the Muhammadans 
who had held possession of it aiuoe 1662. Shortly after this the Muhammadan 
■array under the command of a General named Bobba Sahib endeavoured to recover 
the place. The position of Sir WiUiam Langhorne at this juncture was highly 
■oritica,!. It was dangerous to assist 'the French against Bobfia Sahib, and yet 
the French and English were at that time in alliance. Furthermore a Dutch fleet 
was cruising off the coast of Coromandel, blodcading the French at St. Thome 
and though it met with no immediate success, there was a likelihood that it 
would attack Fort St. George. Sir William Langhorne endeavoured to come to 
definite terms with Bobba Sahib, but overtures wore rejected. After a year and a 
half the Freuoh still remained in possession of St. Thome; and within that time 
they had established a camp at Triplicane, now the Muhammadan quarter of 
Ma,dras, and fortiSed it more strongly than the English had fortified the White 
Town. In the face of these belligerent powers and as trade was meanwhile at a 
standstill. Sir William Langhorne and his Council at one time contemplated the 
advisability of abandoning Madraspatnam altogether, for the neighboni'hood of 
St. Thome, formerly a source of assistance, had now become the cause of continued 
auxifity. Afterwards, however, more energetic measures were decided upon, and at 
a consultation held on the 2n(i February L674, it was resolved, the interests of the 
Company and the lives of all their servants being at stake, to strengthen the 
fortifications. It may here be mentioned that at this time four Frenchmen from Java 
were staying in Fort St. George ; and in May 1674 both the Dutch and the Muham- 
madans peremptorily demanded their removal. To these demands Sir William 
Langhorne for a long time paid no attention, because of the English alliance with 
Franca. The Frenchmen refused to leave the place unless they were permitted to 
go to St. Thome, and thither the Dutch and Muhammadans would not allow them 
to proceed. Finally, having been blockaded for eight months on their account, 
the President sent them with passports and an escort to the distant Bijapiir, the 
Muhammadan Kingdom in the Western Deccan. On the 26th August 1674, the 
French wei'e compelled to surrender St. Thome to the Dutch, which they did on the 
condition that their garrison should he transported to Europe. At that moment 
the news arrived from Europe that in the preceding January peace had been 
concluded between England and HoUand. But for this the Dutch would doubtless 
have followed up the capture of St. Thom6 by the seige of Fort St. Goorge ; and 
the fall of the place might well have followed, as the fortifications were still weak. 
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and there were only tAvo hundred and fifty men in garrison. Dr. Fryor, ilio tra\'elIor 
visited Madras in 1673 and wrote an interesting description of the place illustrated 
b}" a plate that is both a plan and a picture ; this i.s however not entirely aciouratR. 

49. Sir William Langhorne was recalled from Madra,s in 167iS on a charge of 

having gimi undue advantages to a native merolinut for a consideration, and was 
succeeded by Streynaham Master, an old servant of the Company who hud di.stin- 
gnished himself in a defence of Surat against the Mahrattns, It was at thi.s period 
that Sivaji, founder of the _ M ahratta empire, attained tho height of hi.s jjower. 
He had assumed all the insignia of a monarch ; and an Huglish i lop utatiou iron) 
Bombay had been present at his coronation. This rider .suddenly iiivadcd the' 
south of the peninsula in order to secure control of the posso.ssions wJiioh 
Ms father had acquired there. He set out from his domiiiiou.s in the Western 
GlMlts, marched through the Deccan from tho north-west to tlie .south-ca.sl, and 
penetrated as far as Tanjoro. On his wa,y he pa.ssed by Madras. Tim ojil'rio.s in 
the consultation hooks of the Presidency show that prusoute were son t to liiin of 
ordinary necesssanes that he needed at a cost of sixty laigodas. 'riiert' were 
constant rumours that he was about to attack the Kuglish :uid Dutch .settlemoiits 
After a while, however having added Gingee to the Mahratta possossiuus in (lie 
soutn and haying fought several severe battles with tho lliiulu nilor of Mysure 
oivaji retired to his own country. ^ ' ’ 

50. About this time a more regular system of administration of l-liii Imli'in 

o 1 ' tho Comt)auy’.s sorvam„s were 
defi .tely settled. Other factories had recently been establislied to tho north- 
eastward, and the whole of these continued under tho aiithoiity oftlio iVliulras 
Sd until Bengal was separated twenty years later. In 1 67H tlio Govornlir 

ooustituted themselves, according to their earlier praolioe but in a morn 
fomal manner, into a Supreme Court of Judicature, for deSliug wiiM iCmZ" 
and for hearing appeals. This in 1681 was snporsedud bv an Ad mi m If v f< 

.r„,e ™„Bg- a., ..pafato'. „r hfttowil l.irSh,, ? 

jurisdiction and went awav to iSt Tlm^d +u lelt tho Gumpany’s 

ilvvantsof the Comw' 4 o refused u^s^assimito tho native 

provisions and goods fro4 entering the town. The G^TOimoFaml p"" 

upon entertained a hundred Pormo-UBsc fn u ”1. Council t.lioro- 

they might not follow the same examplo. Tb^viwmimMdiildm *''^**'*^ 

were taken out of their houses in Hp m <-S uua cliiklu.n oJ tliu mutineor.s 

it was proclaimed by LarofTum toS the pagoda ; and 

up within ten days, Mi toeir hous“ thomsolves 

the Company would be confiscatBd ' 1 1 u ^uTtols within the jurisdiction of 

arrested 4 4 Tho^d 4 4 -luador,s wore 
committed to prison; and on tofaare eveiio 4 ^J-'^iuse wore 

and made them submission. St, Mary’s Ohur4 fiXTst 600 ^"'" 

in this year. union in jj oil, tot. George was consecrated 

Wm£' »•„«! 

With the exhibition of considerable matenafforen^T?^^ enterprise m the Indies 
gamed by residence in the country had alan tm vi- v ^•’^P^y^unce which ho had 

ters of the different authorities wfth whom he had toTd° oluirac- 

station. ^ f'U ueal and to give to each his 

to escape taxation. The ComDauv bnrl if of Madras 

qnit-rent from all the houaeholdSs m Madras long Hme anxious to raise a 

V » doing to . 0 , 00 , ti. 
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succeeded in raising some sucli tax, applying it, however, not for repairs or forti- 
fications, hut for promoting the sanitation of the Black Town. On his departure 
the native inhabitants of the Black Town petitioned against the tax and the new 
Governor abolished it. On the 20th September 1682, the Company wrote to the 
■Governor and Council as follows : — “ Onr meaning as to the revenue of the town is 
“that one way or another by Dutch, Portuguese or Indian methods, it should he 
“ brought to defray at least the whole constant charge of the place, which is 
• ‘ essential to all the Governments in the world. People protected ought, in all parts 
“ of the universe, in some way or other to defray the charge of their protection and 
“ preservation from wrong and violence. The manner of raising which revenue we 
“ shall leave to your discretion, as may be most agreeable to the humour of that 
“ people.” This order was frequently repeated, and Mr. Gifford was at length 
compelled to decide that a small monthly tax should be levied on all the inhabitants. 

The heads of the castes were sent for, and they were told that if they were not 
willing to pay this tax they must sell their houses and remove elsewhere. They 
agreed to pay annually “ 9 fanama for every groat house, 6 fanamsfor every small 
house, and 3 fauams for every little round hpuse.” The matter nevertheless 
remained in abeyance till January 1686, whenin consequence of peremptory orders 
from England, Littleton was appointed to collect the tax. A tumult ensued and 
all the shops were shut. To suppress the sedition an armed force was accordingly 
called out. Proclamation was made that if the heads of the castes did not submit 
themselves before sunset their several houses would be pulled down, the ground 
would be sold and they themselves with their families would be banished from the 
town for ever : and that if the bazaar people did not open their shops and carry on 
business as usual, their shops would be confiscated and a fine would be inflicted. 

The next morning the heads of the castes appeared before the Council and stated 
that they would not obey their orders : but oU perceiving that the latter were 
determined in the matter, they complied. In the same year the Company estab- 
lished what has been called a bank but the measure was really no more than receiving 
loans at a fixed rate of iutere,9t, a practice which was continued a considerable way 
into the eighteenth century. At this period special mention is made of inferlopers, 
or private traders whom the Company’s agents were instructed to seize where 
practicable. On the 12th December 1687 the population of the city of Madras, 

Port St. George, and tho villages within the Company’s boundaries, was reported 
in a despatch to Court to be 300,000 persons. In 1687, Pondicherry was estab- 
lished by the Prench and in 1690 Fort St. D8.vid was built by tho English 

53. Elihu Yale became Governor ip July 1687. The early years of his adininis- Affairs in 
tration are marked by events o£ importance in tlie general history of India. The connection 
head of the Company in England at this time was Sir Josiah Child who had iiisti- Bengal, 
tuted a new policy of retaliating upon the country powers which interfered with the 
Company’s trade. A force was sent out consisting of 10 ships and about 100 
European soldiers to Bengal. In October 1686 hostilities broke out at Hu ghly pre- 
maturely, before all the forces had arrived in Bengal, on account of the seizure of 
some English soldiers who had gone to the bnzaa.r to buy food in defiance of the 
Governor’s prohibition. The affray became general and finally the English vessels 
cannonaded the town, the greater part of which was burnt. The Hawab of Bengal 
was desirous of gaining time in order to assemble troops to punish this insolence, and 
he accordingly amused the English with pretended negotiations while the English 
established themselves temporarily at Sutanati, the site of the future Port William. 

At Bombay also on the other const Sir John Child, brother of Sir Josiali Child, and 
Governor, made successful ventures by sea against the Moghul shipping. These 
successes had no immediate effect. I'he English at Sutanati withdrew Irom that 
place and established themselves oii the island of the Injelli at the mouth of the 
Hughly where they suffered much from sickness. The Emperor Aurangzeb now 
ordered vigorous action againstthe English. The factories at Masulipatam, Vizaga- 
patam and. Surat were all seized. In 1688 Captain Heath arrived in Bengal in charge 
of a fleet and with orders to capture and occupy Chittagong; oonsequontly negotia- 
tions that had been begun again were broken off. All the officers of the Bengal 
factories including Job Oharnock, the Company’s agent in Bengal, were embarked on 
board Captain Heath’s ship and after cannonading Balasor and appearing off Uhitta- ' 
gong, the fleet sailed for Madras and there left the civil establishments. At this 
moment the English held nothing but their two forts of Bombay and Madras, and 
in such a position of affairs Aurangzeb might have pressed his advantages. 
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Thou"!! master however oa land, he was powerless by sea ; and considerations con- 
nected with maritime trade and the pilgrimage of Muhamraadiins to fllecca induced 
him to come to terms with the English. The factories were restored and Gharnock 
returned to Sutanati and shortly after, in the iieighbonnng village of (..alcutta, he 
laid the foundations of the future metropolis of India. In 1 d88 a Mayor and Corpora- 
tion were established in Madras, forming a court of civil and criminal justice until 
1727, and thereafter a court of civil justice only until 1797, when under the 
presidency of an English recorder it assumed the title of Recorder b Oouit. , The 
Recorder’s Court was merged in the Supreme Court of 1801, Tho mint which had 
long been established for gold coinage was in considerable activity and in 1 692 
iiermissiou was obtained, to coin rupees, It may be noted that Governot 1 itt at a 
slightly later period asserted that he had coined as much, year by year, ais tho mint 
did at London in normal times. Anxiety was caused at this period by the appear- 
ance of English pirates on the Coromandel Coast. To this period also belong, the 
hrst appearance of the Armenians in Madras. By a contract made witli the Jliroc- 
tors of the Company in June 1688 they were invested with oortaiu privileges and 
rights and were thus encouraged to reside within the English settlements. 

54. The affairs of Madras were at this time materially affected by the Malu'attas. 
•The country between the rivers Kiatna and Coleroon is known by the general name 
of the Carnatic. Politically it was divided at this time into a northern and a 
southern region, which may he distinguished as the Moghul Carnatic and Mahratta 
Carnatic, The Moghul Cania,tic had been previously a province of the independent 
Muha,mm<adan State of Golconda and had recently owing to the coii(iue3b.s of 
Aurang'zeb become a province directly tinder the Moghul; and this inolndcd tho 
English settlement at Madras. The Mahratta Carnatic comprised the sontliorn 
region which had been conquered by Sivaji, and included the French settlement at 
Pondicherry. The frontier between Moghul and Mahratta dominion was formod by 
the celebrated fortress of Gingee. This was situated on three precipitous hills or 
rocks a, bout .six hundi'ed feet high oonnectocl by lines of works, and enclosing a 
large triangular plain. For many ages it had been regarded as the strongest 
military post in the Carnatic, and it had once been the strongliold of tho Chola 
kings, In 1677 it had been captured by Bivaji. In 1689, it was in tho pos, ses- 
sion of his son Eamaraja and was the frontier fortress of tho Mahrattas against 
the Moghuls. In 1690 Zulfikar Khan, commanding the Moghul army in the Oav- 
natic, laid siege to Gingee. 'Ihis general, one of the most distingnisliod persons 
of his time, was not only in command of the Moghul army beforo Gingco, but 
also exercised a powerful influence at court. On a I’ebellion breaking out in the 
Moghul army, Yale supplied Zulfikar Khan with ammunition and rendered other 
services ; as a reward for which he obtained a farman from the Moghul general, 
confirming tho English Company in the pos.sessioii of all their settlemouts in 
Golconda territory and Gingee territory. In 1691 the Mahrattas were still 
masters of Gingee, Ramaraja controlling the whole country from Gingee to the 
river Coleroon; and so firmly was his power established that the English, when 
requiring the site of Fort St. David, had found it necessary to piirchaso it Lmm 
him. In 1692 Zulfikar Khan was still besieging Gingee, being accompanied by tho 
youngest son of the Emperor Aurangzeb, named Kambaksh, In DocGrabar 1692 
the Moghuls were defeated by the Mahrattas and ma.ny of (he Moghul officers fled 
to Madras in disguise. This year a farman was obtained from Zulfikar Khan, 
granting Egmore, Purasavakam and Tandur to the Company rent-free, The 
villages were afterwards demanded by the Poonamallee Nayak,' who alleged that 
the Rawab had granted them to himself, and the A.gency experienced some difficulty 
in obtaining possession. Finally however, in March 1694, permission was received 
from Zulfikar Khan to take possession of these places. In January 1693 an English 
soldier in the service of Zulfikar Khan returned to Madras bringing news that 
Kambaksh had tried to escape to the Mahrattas, and had been seized and imprisoned 
by Zulfikar Khan; and that the camp of the la,tter having been reduced to 
starvation from want of pro visions, the Moghuls had retired to Wandiwash, leaving 
most of their baggage at the discretion of the Mahrattas. In 1696 the Mahrattas 
were found to be increasing their forces at Gingee, and the settlement at Port Bt. 
David was warned to keep on good terms if possible with Ramaraja and his 
officers. Later m the same year, Zulfikar Khan sent to Madras (u borrow a 
hundred thousand pagodas, equivalent to about forty thousand pounds sterling. 
Eatlianiel Higginson, who was Governor of Madras, sent a present, hut declined 
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to lend the money ; and there was some anticipation that Znlflkar Klian would 
make reprisals on the town. Eventually in 1 697 Zulfikar Klian obtained reinforce- 
ments and defeated ihe Mahrattas near Tanjore, and in 1698 he captured Gingee 
by means of bribery. This general had already granted farmans, confirming the 
English in the. possession of their territorial settlements ; and he now procured 
■them corresponding farmans from the Vizier in the iimperor’s name. Eor this a 
consideration was paid of ten thousand pagodas or about four thousand pounds 
sterling. 


55. To return to matters more immediately concerning the settlement, in Madi’as. 
16y9 war had broken out between Prance and Holland, and in August 1690 the 1G80-1693. 
combined Dutch and English fleets engaged in an indecisive action with the Erench 

off Madras. The next year Sir John Goklshorough was sent out to Madras with 
authority to decide certain disputes between Elihu Yale and his Council. Directions 
■were given to improve the revenue of Madras by increasing the quit-rents, and by 
■imposing a duty on licences for public houses. 'I'he town was to be extended, 
and a quarter was to be assigned to the Armenians. It was also ordered that the 
members of the Court of Aldermen should be of different castes, namely “ one 
Armenian, one or two Hebrews, one or two Portuguese, one or two Gentoos, and 
one Moor or Mussalman,” The factories at Kunlmedu and Cuddalore were with- 
■drawn. The military ostahlishment at Fort Bt. Georga was also retrenched. As 
a result of the commission at Madra.s Nathaniel Higgmson became Governor 
in 1692, 

56. In August 1693 the Dutch appeared before Pondicherry with a large fleet, 
and captured it after a siege of twelve days. In 1694 there was a report of a 
French equipment of nine ships for India, and it was ordered that additional 
precautions should be taken at Fort St. Geoi’ge and Fort St. David. Meanwhile 
the depredations of pirates increased, and trade on the Coromandel Coast was 
much depressed. In 169V a petty attack was made on the Company’s factory at 
Anjengo on the Travancore coast. In 1694 the Company had obtained permission 
from the native queen to fortify Anjengo, but in November 1697 the same ruler 
sent a force to eject the English as pirates. The native force was repulsed in two 

■ engagements, without loss. About the same time Salim Khan, brother of Daud 
Kban, hereafter to be mentioned, made two attempts upon Cuddalore, both of 
which were defeated. By the treaty of llyswick in September 1697 Pondicherry 
was restored by the Dutch to France. 

57. In IVl'O Bengal wa.s made independent of Fort St. George. In 1698 ^T'OO. 
Thomas Pitt, grandlalher of the celebrated Earl of Chatham, had succeeded 
Higginson as Governor of Madras. Dispu-tes now arose between the old or London 
Company, the now or English Company and the Scotch East India Company 
■originaliy embodied by King James I in 1617. Theseled to depression of trade, and 

the circumstances finally brought about an amalgamation of all traders to India, 
under the appellation of the “ United Bast India Company,” established under 
■Queen Anne’s Charter in 1702. 

58. In 1701 Zul.ftkar Khan was succeeded by Daud Khan as Nawab or military 1701 . 

■ commandant of the Carnatic. I'he English sent tliis officer letters and presents. A 
present valued at seventeen hnudred pagodas was given in public, and another of 
three thousand rupees was given in private. The Nawab however sent back the 
, presents desiring to receive ten thousand pagodas as his predecessor had done, and 
he threatened to destroy Madras and establish St. Thome in its place. Pitt refused 
to pay the money, landed men from the merchant ships, increased the train bands 
and raised a force of Portuguese, Daud Khan blockaded Madras for three months, 
but finally accepted the present. In 1703 renewed attempts were made by the 
Navak of Poonamallee to obtain possession of the Company’s outlying villages of 
Egmore, Purasavakara, and Trif, dicane, which were frustrated by the decided action 
of the Government. Up to 1703, gunpowder formed one of the articles supplied 
from England ; but about this period the manufacture of it was so much improved 
at Madras, as to preclude the necessity of importing it for some time. The practice, 
however, seems to have begun again, for in 1749 the Company wrote that hence- 
forward gunpowder was to be supplied from Bombay instead of from England. In 
1707 occurred serious disputes between the right and left hand castes or factions, 

•which resulted in the retirement of the former to St. Thom6, hut the matter was 
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finally arranged. Pitt’s administration was distinguished hy the establishment of a 
closer relationship with the Court at Delhi. Aiirangzeb died in 1707, and the 
event was followed by a war between his sons. The elder son gained the viotory, 
.but being apprehensive lest his rival should find a refuge in Madi'as, and mahe hia- 
escape to Persia, he sent a conciliatory letter to Pitt by an influential official. 
Pitt, while making a suitable response, asked for far man confirming all the 
privileges which had been granted by Anrangzeb, and the request was granted. 

59, Madras was at tliis time the most important factory possessed by tiie 
Company in India. Other factories on the Coromandel Coast wore Fort St. David, 
Cuddalore, Ma,sulipatam, Porto Novo, Madapollara and Vizagapatam. On the 
Western Coast the Company piosse.ssed the island of Bombay, with subordinate 
factories at Surat, Broach, Alimadabad, Suwali, Anjengo, Karwar, Tellichen'y and 
Calicut, In Bengal they had .Fort William, and Sutanati or Calcutta, ' with 
factories at Patna, Malda, Dacca, Balasor, Rajraahal and ICasinjbazar, The English 
pnid their yearly rent of twelve hundred pa,goda3 to the Nawab of the Carnatic, 
who was subordinate to the Suhahdar of the Deccan, to whom ho paid a yearly 
tribute. In 1738-39, the power of the Moglml .King or Padshah I'ocoived a sovore 
blow from the Persian invasion under Nadii- Shah, and from that date the province 
began once more to grow independent of the Court at Delhi. The SnhtMar of the 
Decoan^at this period is best known by his title of Nizam -ul-mulk the “ Eogulator 
of the State.” He had served in the armies of Aurangzeb and had filled important 
posts in the Court at Delhi, had been appointed to the G-ovenimeiit of all the 
Moghul conquests in the Deccan, and had engaged in frequent wars against the 
Mahrattas^of Poona to the west and those of Berar to the northward. His dominion, 
extended from the river Godavari southward to the river Kistna, and wa ,4 bounded 
on the west by the Mahrattas of Poona ; on the north by the Mabratl as of Borar ; on 
the east by the Bay of Bengal. _ The province of the Nawab of Iho Carnatic lay 
to the south of the Nizam’s dominions. It extended from the river JCiatna south- 
wards to the river Ooleroon being bounded on the north by the Nizam’s territory ; 

tfie Mysore country; on the south by the Hindu kingdoms 
of Triohinopoly and Tanjore ; on the east by the Bay of Bengal, 

60. The period from the Governorship of Pitt to that of Nicholas Morse which 
began in 1744 is not distinguished by any events of special interest'. 

establishment of the French in .India dates as far back as I6G8. 
From 1508 to that period,_the French bad made various att'omifis to establish a 
trade with the East Indies, but without success. The first expedition was 
ariven to Brazil ; the next reached Sumatra but Jost nearly all its uieii by sickuoss * 
aua not till 1601 that they acem to hare tried to reach India itself, Two- 
^Iips in that year were fitted out at St. Malo, under the command of Captain La 
Bai dell re , but one at least was lost off the Maldives before reaching its clostiiia- 
f tfie first French Mast India Company w,itphal 

charter foi' fi^een year.s. This also achieved little. Colbert did not liowovor allow 
himself to be discouraged by the fruitless results of efforts prolonged for more 
than a century and a half. In 1664 be re-established on a bettor and more exton- 
sive basis the Bast India Company which Cardinal llichelieu bad created twenty- 
two years before, The monopoly of the trade for fifty years was accorded,- to this 
Company, which soon collected funds to the amount of ] 6 millions of francs. In 
Jie commencement It displayed great activity. Two successive expeditions were 
un^rtaken for the purpose of renewing the attempts at colonization already made 
m Madagascar ; but these expeditions having failed, the Company ren oniioed tl e 
projects which they had formed for Madagascar, ’and a dir/commSce 
India was again undertaken and continued with spirit. In 1667 a merclmJ o 
French on^n named Caron an active and experierloed man, becle cS oi tfi ' 
East India Company. He first established a factory at Surat; but thoimh this 
city was flourishing and well situated, the Moghul Government was too powwM to ■ 
permit bs establishing such a settlement as he had plauned. He desired a no vs 
where spices _ grew. He designed a settlement at Trineomali. but the Dutch 

suips, lu toot ott. ih-ome, at that time h possession oF Tri-n<v 

but in 1674 the Dutch succeeded in reconquering the place. Thi? event wouli 
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kave effected the ruin of the Company, whose affaira had been foi' some time in a 
distressed condition, if one of its agents named Francois Martin had not collected 
the wrecks of tho colonies of Ceylon and St. Thome, composed of 60 Frenchmen, 
to people the small town of Pondicherry, which as well as the surrounding terri- 
tory he had purchased in 1674 with the funds of the Company from the Governor 
of Gingee, then superintending all Siyaji’s conquests in the Carnatic. The country 
was, however, nominally subject to the Deccani king of Bijapnr. Martin fortified 
Pondicherry, -and by his superior administration the small colony prospered and 
soon gave great hopes of success. The Dutch attacked it in 1693. Martin, 
after defending it with great courage, was compelled to capitulate, and on the 
5th September .1 693, the town was given up. By the treaty of Ryswick, Pondi- 
cherry was restored to the Prenoli in 1697, w'ho received it from the hands of 
the Dutch in a much better state than when they yielded it to them. In 1699 
this town became the capital of the French possessions in India.. The able 
administration of Martin succeeded in making it the centre of a, rich commerce, 
and one of the most important, towns which the Europeans possessed in Asia. A 
number of Frenchmen soon spread over the Indian continent and formed new 
factories. Chandanagar in Bengal was granted by Aurangzeb to the French East 
India, Company in 1688. In 1727 this Company obtained the ces.sioii of Make. 
In 1739 it purchased Karikal from the king of Tanjore. And in 1752 Yanam and 
Masulipatam, which the Frencli had two years before seized, were definitely ceded 
by the Nizam together with a large extent of territoiy. Tv/o Governors-General 
of the French ostablishrncnts in India, Dumas and Uupleix, contributed greatly 
from 1735 to 1754 to the prosperity of these possessions. Amongst other advanta- 
geous concessions, Dumas obtained from the Great Moghul the privilege of coining 
money at Pondicherry, which gave to the Company a yearly income of about 
SU0,0()0 livres. .Dupleix, appointed in 1730 Governor of Chandanagar, succeeded 
in tea years in making that place one of great commercial importance. Tlie town 
Pondicherry, the govej'nmaiit of wliioh was confided to tho same officer in 1740, 
was ctpially indebted to him. It was under his government that the French 
possessions and power in the East Indies attained their greatest extent. 

62. Meanwhile and until the end of the first half of the eighteenth century 
the English had carried on their trading operations tolerably unmolested in the 
midst of the continual wars between the Muhammadan and Mahratta conquerors of 
tho old southern Hindu powers. The affairs of the French and English between 
the breaking out of the first war in 1744 and the final overthrow of Daily at Pondi- 
cherry by Cooto in 1761, sixteen memorable years for both parties, cannot be 
related here in detail. The European wav broke out in 1744. Before that 
howovoi', indeed as early as 174], the P'rench ministry sent an armament to India 
under Labourdonnais, who, already distinguished by bis talents a.nd by bis 
sucoessfid government of Bourbon and Mauritius, was also intimately acquainted 
with the politics and resources of India. He was to watch the progre.ss of events 
ill Europe, and be ready to act against the English in case war should be declared. 
These preparations were known to the English ministry, who in order to check 
them sent a squadron of four ships to India under Commodore Barnet. That 
officer for some time cruised successfully in the Straits of Sunda, a.Dd after the 
declaration of war proceeded to the Coromandel Coast. The French Governor at 
Pondicherry was then Dupleix, the English Governor at Madras was Nicholas 
M,orse, 'I’he English troops in the Presidency numbered only 600. On the 4th 
September Labourdonnais attacked Madras. On the 10th it capitulated, and the 
generosity of Labourdonnais not being equalled by that of Dupleix, the English 
Governor and merchants were sent as prisoners to Pondicherry. John Hinde at 
Ouddaiore assumed charge of the English settlements. Gnddalore itself was twice 
attacked by the French, and twice escaped. In 1747 reinforcements having 
arrived from England the English in turn besieged Pondicherry, under Admiral 
Boscawen by ,sea, and Major Stringer Lawrence by land. Ensign Clive distin- 
guished himself at this siege, which however was raised. The peace of Aix-la- 
Ohapelle was concluded in 1748, and the arrangements consequent on it were 
carried out in India at the end of 1749, when Madras was restored to tho English. 
The French, during tlie four years they occupied it, had cohsidorably improved 
the fort, by enlarging and strengthening the bastions and batteries. They had also 
demolished that part, of the Black Town immediately adjoining the north wall of 
the fort, and formed an excellent glacis. Another glacis had also been cleared to 
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the south. The defences, however, were considered far wealcer than those at Fort 
St. David. 

63. The European war being thus ended the forces of the two powers wore 
under the necessity of finding occupation and profit in the various wars ijetween 
the native princes. It was inevitable that they .should take opposite side.s in the 
quarrels and disputed sueoessions that now arose. The campaigns of the ETawab.s 
Zulfikar Khan and Daud Khan in the Carnatic, during tlie reign of Anrangzob, 
have already been noticed. On leaving the Carnatic undai’ oi’ders from the 
Umperor the latter had appointed Sadat Ullah as liis deputy, who governed the 
provinces from 1710 to hia death in 1732 with ranch moderation and .ability. On 
Ids demise his nephew Dost Ali Khan assumed the government of tho Carnatle, as' 
it were iudepeudently ; for it does not appear that the Emperor of Delhi, tho 
nominal superior, or Nizara-ul-mulk of Haidarabad, the real .sniiorior, were con- 
sulted at all. Dost Ali had one son, Safdar Ali ; and had raurried two daii<rlitor.s, , 
ono to Murtaza Ali Kh,sn, the other to Chanda Sahib. At this juncture tho Mah- 
rafcfcas under Raghuji Bhousla invaded the Ganiatio, and in au’aebion with them 
Dost Ali was killed. Safdar Ali now made terms with Raglniji, and, on condition 
of the payment of one hundred lakhs of rupees was recognised a.s Nawab of tho 
Carna,tic. But meanwhile Safdar’s brother-in-Liw Chand.a Sahib, on pr(;t('xt of 
assisting the widowed Rani, had obtained possession of Triobiuopoly ; and Safdar 
was too weak to attack him. Raghuji therefore returned to tho (farnatic after his 
visit to Satara in 1741 and besieged Trichinopoly, when Chauda Sahib was obliged 
to capitulate, and was kept at Satara until he paid the heavy ransom deniaiidod of 
him, He had however place-d his wife and family in the Erench SoLtloimmt of 
Pondicherry, under the charge of Duplcix the Governor; and this act led .siibse- 
qently to strange and important, events. A year after his assumption of the Gov- 
ernment, Safdar Ali was assassinated by his other brother-in-law, Murtaza Ali 
who was proclaimed Nawab ; but the family of Safdar Ali had obtained protoctiou 
iu the English fort at Madras and his son, a minor, was proclaimed successor to his 
father. To put an end to these convulsions Nizam-ul-mulk marched from Ilaidar- 
abad in 1743 at the head of an overwhelming force, and setting aside tho claims 
of the pretenders Chanda Sahib and Murtaza Ali, appointed Anwai'-nd-din to tho 
Government of the province during the minority of the son of .Safdar AH. The 
yonng Kawab was, however, assassinated a few years later, and Anwar-nd.-tliii 
became ITawab of the Carnatic, and was thus the founder of the family whicli still 
exists. These remarks will explain the re1ation.s which existed between Anwar-nd- 
din and Chanda Sahib. The former had attached himself to ihe EnoRglg tlm latter 
to the French. The former though short-lived transmitted his attachinont to the 
English to his sou, Muhammad Ali. The last named ruler was indeed called “ tho 
Company’s bawab.” Again when Nizam-ul-mnik died iu 1748 ho was succeeded by 
hisson bazir Jang; but the title was disputed by Musafir Jang, the son of a 
deceased elder brother of Kazir Jang. In this also'tbe direct claimant looked to 
.m V opponent looked to the French. The Mahrattas at this t.irac 

still held supreme power in Tanjore and the adjacent country. The Euvliali first in 
1749 assisted a claimant to the Mahratta throne of Tanjore, against a relative and 

were rewarded for ceasing to support this claimant by the cession of the town of 

Devakoitai, Ihenm Ihe same year the French took up the cause of Chanda .Sahib, 
m dlhance with Musafir Jang ; the double aim beniff to secure for these claimants 
the jSTawabship of Arcot and the .Snbahclari of Haidarabad. Opposed to them 
were Anwar-ud-din, the then Hawab, and Nazir Jang, the then Nizam wlio hnd 
just succeeded Miisafir Jang succeeded in securing the throne of tlie Niznm, and 
.he triumph of the French under Dupleix appeared complete until Clive came anon 
the scene and to a large extent changed the course of the war. Clive seized Arcot, 

5"pnch wi i Clhanda Rahib and the 

Flench were basiegmg Muhammad Ali, the son of Auwar-ud-din recently killed 

in action, in Trinmnopoly. Olive himself was besieged in turn; but repulsed all 
attacks and followed up his 8ucces,s by the victory of Arni, which virtually placed 

the Engli.sh, Muhammad Ali, although 
the aiep of Trichinopoly was not formally raised until the French defachmont 

tmwrence in -June 1753! 

Chanda^ ahib surrendered to the Tanjore General who had him executed. Musafir 
Jang retained the Nizamship, under French protection but for a brief while ■ he 
was killed in action with some feudatories, and was succeeded by Salabat Jane- a 
on of bizam-ul-mulk, also placed on the throne by the French. ^ 
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64. A quarrel next broke out between Mukammad All and Nanjaraj, the n53-i75Ji.. 
minister of tho Raja of Mj'-sore. The assistance of the latter in the. recent war had 
been procured by the Nawab on a promise to cede Trichinopoly if he were victori- 
ous ; but when he had attained the object of his wishes, he declined to fulfil hi ,5 
agreement, Nanjaraj then joined the JPrench and, though the English at first 
hesitated, to assist the Nawab in such circumstances, the conduct of Nanjaraj 
in other matters left them no alternative but to treat him as an enemy. A suc- 
cession of engagements took place, chiefly in the immediate vicinity of Trichinopoly, 
in whieh the English were almost uniformly successful but their lack of cavalry 
prevented their gaining a decisive victory. The recall of Dupleix on the I4th 
October 1754 led to a cessation of hostilities, but the English coutinnecl to aid the 
Nawab of the Oarnatio in the internal management of his dominions ; the Nizam, 

■Salabat Jang, receiving similar assistance from the French under Bussy. 


65. The theatre of action was then for some time transferred to Bengal, j757-.27G,i. 
where Clive took command of the English army; but hostilities recommenced in 
.Southern India in 1757 as soon as it was known that war had again broken out in 
Europe between the French and English. The French took advantage of the 
English forces being dispersed in various expeditions, and made an unsuccessful 
attack on Trichinopoly ; while another detachment succeeded in gaining possession 
of Vizagapatam. In 1758 a French fleet appeared off Fort St. David, and tliat fort 
fell on the 2nd June. Devakottai was next reduced, and the French commander 
Daily made a triumphal entry into Pondicherry. But here his success ended. An 
expedition against Tanjore I'esulted in complete failure. In December, however, he 
besieged Madras itself. On the 9th December Colonel Lawrence who commanded 
the English withdrew all his outposts to tho Choultry Plain and on the 12th into 
the Fort. The attempts made by the English forces in the interior, to assist 
Madi'as during this siege, were ineffectual. In fact almost all the English troops 
were in the Fort. Captain Preston, however, with Muhammad Yusuf, a Muham- 
madan partizan of the British, made an attack on the French quarters at 8t, 

'Phomc in Januai’y. Owing to the cowardice of the division under Muhammad 
Yusuf, though he personally made great exertions, this failed, and Preston fell back 
on Arooi to raise fresh levies, Major Cailland also came \ip in February with a 
detachment from the south, accompanied by some of the Nawab’s troops; and on 
tho 7th a sharp engagement took place at the Mount, the French having unsuccess- 
fully attacked Caillaud’s position. Cailland, however, was obliged to fail back on 
Chinglnput. This siege was raised soon after, when an English fleet appeared in 
the roads, In the meantime the English arms under Colonel Forde were progre.ssing 
satisfactorily in the Northern oircars, whither Olive had sent him with a detachment 
in order to divert the French, if passible, from their attack upon Maclraa, His 
success culminating in the capture of Masulipatam on the 7th April, destroyed the 
Froiich influence with Nizam, and alract of territory around Masulipatam extending 
■eighty miles along thes coast and twenty miles inland was ceded by him to the 
English. The operation,s in the south were of a minor nature until 22nd January 
1760, wlien the French under Dally were completely defeated at lYandiwaish, near 
Arcot, by Colonel Coote who had arrived with reinforcements from England. 

This was" followed by the capture within a fortnight of Gingee and Arcot. Minor 
fori, a fell in succession, and by May the English were in a position to lay siege to 
Pondicherry, Dally then had recoiu’se to the services of Haidar Ali, an adveururer 
who subsequently usurped supreme power in Mysore, but who at that time merely 
held high military oommancl under the Raja. An English detachment, sent to 
meet the Mysoreans, was defeated and the situation of the English might have 
become critical had not affairs at home recalled the Mysore troops to their own 
■country. Deprived of the aid of the Mysoreans the French cause soon became 
hopeless and on the 16th January 1761 Pondicherry surrendered. With this event 
the French power in the Carna.tio virtually ended. By the peace of Paris, in 1763, 

Pondicherry was restored to the French, but with diminished territory. Mahe, 

ICarikal, Ohandanagar, and other factories in Bengal, were in like manner restored, 
but they were not occupied before 1765. 

66. So far as the English were concerned there were no more military operations The Fhst 
in Sonthern India until 1766, beyond granting such aid as was from time to Mysore War. 
time necessary to enable the Nawab of the Carnatic to repress insurrections. 1756 - 1769 . 
Negotiations were carried on with the Nizam for the cession of the Northern Oircars, 
but with no very satisfactory results ; and in 1765 sanads transferring these tract,s 
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to the Company were obtained direct from the Emperor at Delhi whose paramoimt 
authority was recognised by the Nizam. The Madras Government however hesitated 
to avail themselves of the powers thus assigned to them except with his consent ; 
and in 176d, although sending a body of troops to secure their posaossion, they 
entered into a treaty with the Nizara^ agreeing' to pay tribute for the Circans .and 
to defend him against his enemies. In the meantime the MyiSore adventui’er, 
Haidar Ali, had succeeded, not only in obtaining supreme power in that province, 
hut also in extending his dominions on all sides; and the Englisli wore speedily, 
called on under the treaty to assi,st the Nizam and the Mahratta in checking his 
encroachiueris on their territories. No sooner liowever had operations commenced 
than Haidar Ali, by judicious expenditure of treasure, bought off the Mahratta and 
even induced the Nizam to desert his allies a,nd join him in a descent upon the 
Carnatic. Colonel Hmith, who commanded the Kngiish troo])s, finding hirnaolC thus, 
opposed to a force very much larger than his own, commenced a reti’eat, followed 
by the allies who overtook him at Chengama. The English repnlacd their attack, 
but ware compelled to continue their retreat to Tiruvannaraalai. On being attacked 
at that place, they obtained a decisive victory, the troops of Haidar and the 
Nizam retreating in the utmost confusion, while bands of marauding horse, who had 
been plundering the country up to the very gate of Madras under the command 
of Haidar’s sou, Tipu, a boy of seventeen, considered their situation to bo no 
longer secure, and drew off to rejoin the rest of the army. Colonel Smith, lioivcver, 
"was too weak to follow up his victory, and withdrew lii,s troops into cantonmont.s 
for the raius, which were now at hand. Haidar at once took advantage of this 
inaction to reduce a few unimportant, fortresses, but his progi’ess was chocked at 
the hill fort of Ambiir, where 0a)3tain Calvert, with a garrison of live humlrod 
sepoys and fifteen Europeans, defied the utmo.st efforts of Haidar’s armiRs For 
nearly a mouth, until he was relieved by Colonel Smith on the 7t]i .December 
1767, Haidar then drew off and after a few sicinnishos he retired above the 
gliEtts, haring learned that an expedition, from Dorn bay had captured lii.s fleet 
in the harbours of Oanara and commenced hostile operatioms in his territories 
on the Western Coast. Risking an invasion from the east, T-Tiddar hurried over to 
meet what to him seemed to be the more imminent danger, and appeared suddenly 
before Mangalore in such force m,s to compel the ro-einb.arkatiou of the expi'di- 
tion. In the meantimr, though very imperfectly informed of Haidar’s actual 
movements, the Madras Government resolved to commence otFonsive operation ■ 
and one body of troops under Colonel Wood proceeded to reduce the fortre.S 30 R 
on the south-eastern slopes of the Ghats, while another entered Mysore it.self 
under Colonel i.mith. The movements of both detachments wore at. finst uniformly 
successful, but as soon as they had united in August 1768, witli the view of 
attacking Bangalore, Haidar returned from the West Coast and made an a, Hack 
on the camp of the Mahratta contingent ; a movement which though unsuc- 
cessful was sufficient to show that it would not he pos.sihle to reduce Banfakiro 
unless a decisive victoi'y could be first obtained over Haidar in the field. Vm'iou,s 
marches and counter-mai'ches were undertaken with this object, but in vnin • and 
after reconquering a number of the fortified places on the tableland. Haidar 
descended into the low lands by passes unknown to the English, and retook the 
fortresses in Coimbatore, the Baramahal, and Salem, which in almost all cases had 
been left inadequately supp ied wAh troops. He did not however risk an enmige- 
Colonel Smith; and a treaty was concluded on tho 4tdi 
April I'fiy an the basis of a mutual re.stitution of conquests with the exception of 
5 Mymr^ Haidar on the ground of its being an ancient dependoiicy 

Mysom'wL, military operations in 

1780-X781 r-irnnHe^x *1’® usual clutms of assisting the Nawab of tlie 

Carnatic to keep the peace in 1ns own dominions and in his disputes with the 
fianjoie Ea]a, consisted in the capture of Pondicherry from the French in 1778 and 
the reduction of the French settlement of Malie on the West Coast in 1779 ^ These 
events were a consequence of the renewed war in Europe between Fra, nee and 
waf Xp E^lglmh commander ; and the French Governor 

XoOO meXof wSl'Xnn “ " T obstinate defence. The garrison consisted of 
siX Em-opeans; the besieging army of I0,o00 men of 

tXbX Europeans. The war which broke out again with Haidar in 

.780 arose out of the fact that the Nawab of the Carnatic failed to furnish the 
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•SiippliBS necessary to enable tire English, to fulfil the stipulations of the treaty of 
l7t)9. Haidar succeeded in. forniiag an alliance with the Hizam and the Mahrafctas, 
and descended on. the plains of the Carnatic in July 1780 burning crops and 
<ievastating villages, so that a cordon of blackened desert was formed around 
Madras, commencing at the lake of PuUoat, extending some fifty miles inland, and 
terminating a little to the north of Pondicherry, Sir Hector Miiuro proceeded to 
Oonieeveram and directed Colonel Baillie to join him there with ti’oops from the 
north. Plaidar endeavoured to prevent the juuction ; and Sir Hector Muuro seeing 
that Colonel Baillie was in danger, sent a detachment under Colonel Fletcher to 
his aid, which succesafully eluded the enemy and joined Colonel Baillie on the 
9th September, only to he included however in the general massacre which took 
placG when Oohmel Baillio’s force was attacked by overwhelming number on the fol- 
lowing day, Sir Hector Munro considered Oonjeeverain no longer tenable when 
he heard the news of this disaster, and commenced a retreat to Madras which he 
reached on the 1 4th September, leaving the fl.eld open to Haidar. On receipt of 
the intolligence at Calcutta the Governor-General, Warren Hastings, suspended 
John Whitehill, the Governor of Madras, and despatched Sir Eyre Coote withrein- 
forcement.s. The latter arrived on the Ist November 1780, but was unable to 
take the field until the 17th January 1781. On the 19th he relieved Chingleput, 

And on the 21st retook Karunguzhi which had the effect of raising the .siege of 
Wandiwash, a place defended with great distinction by Lieutenant Plint, Hearing 
of the arrival of a French iieet off Pondicherry, Sir Eyre Coote proceeded to that 
place, but, finding that the fleet had brought no land forces, he turned Ms atten- 
tion to the protection of Cuddalore. Haidar had followed him down the coast, bur 
moved off when the English General offered battle. Thus hampered, the troops 
remained almost inactive until the 18th June, when an inaffeohial attempt was made 
to capture Chidambaram. The news of this failure emboldened Haiclnr to make a 
decisive .attempt to annihilate the Ifinglish army, and he accordingly advanced and 
took np a position close to Sir Eyre Ooote’s camp at Porto Novo, a small town on 
the coast about 14 miles south of Cuddalore. The battle commenced early on the 
morning of the 1st July 1781, an English fleet lying close in shore in order to take 
on board the remnant of the army in the event of its being dnfeatedin this encounter 
with an enemy eight times as numerous as itself. The battle was long and 
■obstinate, but by four o’clock in the afternoon the enemy were in precipitate retreat. 

The want of cavalry rendered Sir Byre Coote unable to take full advantage of the 
victory which he had gained, but he succeeded in again relieving Wandiwash on the 
18bh July; after which he proceeded northwards and joined a detachment from 
Bengal at Pulicat, having eluded the force sent to intercept him by adopting a lino 
of march hitherto supposed impas, sable for troops. Thus reinforced he marched 
against the fortress of Tiruppasur and pi-ooured its surrender on the 22nd August, 
shortly before Haidar’s relieving army appeared on the field. A general action 
took place on the 27th ; but with no very decisive result, though the English kept 
po.ss'essiou of the field. A month later, on the 27th of September the English 
commander surprised the enemy near Sholinghur and gained such a victory as put 
him in a position to throw provisions into Vellore which had been besieged from the 
■commencement of the war. lu November the English army retired for the rainy 
season to Madras, where it remained until the following January, when it had once 
more to advance to the relief of Vellore. Haidar then turned his attention to 
Cuddalore, and succeeded in reducing it with the assistance of a French contingent 
which had landed at Porto Novo. The reduction of Perumakovil by Haidar 
followed, but Sir Eyre Coote once more arrived in time to save Wandiwash. In the 
meantime war had broken out with the Dutch as well as with the French, and the 
Dutch settlements of Sadras, PulicatandNegapalamhad been captured. A portion 
of the force employed for the reduction of the latter place was subsequently detached 
under Colonel Brathwa,ite to operate in Tanjore. Deceived by spies, the small force 
was suddenly surrounded by superior numbers under PlaidEir’s son, Tipu, and only 
a small remnant esoa.ped with their lives. To counterbalance this, a rebellion had 
broken out in Malabar and a small force of English sent to their aid gained a 
considerable victory at Tellicherry, which necessitated the immediate despatch of 
Tipu to the West Coast; and Plaidar Ali, considering himself overmatched by Sir 
Eyre Coote, determined to quit the Coromandel Coast. The English commander 
then returned with his army to Madras, and General Stuart assumed the command 
in his place. The English force oh the West Coast was scarcely strong enough 
8 
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successfully to oppose thfit brought against it, but the news of the death of Plaidar 
at Ohittoor on the 7th December 1782 led to Tipu’s speedy return to the head- 
quarters of tlie principal army, thereby leaving the field open to the Englisli, who 
wei'e shortly afterwards reinforced by a considerable number of troops from Bombay 
under General Matthews, b’everal places on the coast fell in rapid succession, and 
eventually the English penetrated to Bednor above the Ghfits. Here, however, their 
success ended, Tipn returning and compelling the sui'render of the place on the 
3rd May. After this he marched to the siege of Mangalore, where a small fort wa.s- 
occupied by Colonel Campbell. The garrison of this place was insignificant and the 
material defences of the place equally so, hut Tipu was unable to take it by as.saulb 
and his large army remained lor many months iiractically inactive, while his French 
allies under Bussj were being besieged in Cuddaloro. On the receipt of tlie nows, 
of the conclusion of peace between France and England, an armistice was agreed 
upon under which Tipu was bound to provision the garrison of Mangalore. He, 
however, supplied provisions which were unfit for consumption, and the garrison, 
broken down by famine and sickness, capitulated on the 30th January 178-1, the 
health of the commander being so undermined that he expired on the '2.Srd March 
following. After much delay, peace was ultimately concluded on the 1 Of, li March 
on the basis of a mutual restoration of conquests. During this war many of the. 
English prisoners, including General Matthews, were put to death by Tipu. 


The Third 
and Fourth 
Mysore 
Wars. 

1791 — nsa. 


68. After the conclusion of peace with the English, Tipu seized about thirty 
thousand of the Christians of Canara, forcibly converted them to .Muhammadanism, 
and deported them to the country above the Ghats. Subsequently, rebellion.s of the 
Nayars of Malabar on account of a similar exercise of religions zeal in that [loi'tion 
of his territory led to expeditions for their suppression ; and many of tho Nayars 
having taken refuge in Travancore, Tipu resolved to invade that country in their 
pursuit notwithstanding an intimation that such a proceeding would involve liim 
in another war with the English. His first a.ttempt to enter Travancore ended in 
failure. A second was more successful, and the country was overrun; but, on his 
return to Coimbatore, Tipu found an English array in the field at Trichinopoly 
under the command of General Medows, the Governor of Madras, who had also- 
entered into alliances with the Mahrattas and the Nizam. Tipu at first withdrew to. 
Seringapatam, which he had established as the capital of his doniinious; and the 
English met with little opposition in the reduction of the various forts a, long tho 
south-eastern slopes of the Ghats until the 7th September, when their army was 
attacked by aforce commanded by Tipu in person, which had descended by the Geial- 
hattipass. The attack was repulsed, but General Medows’ efforts to bring on a 
general action were evaded by Tipu ; and nothing but indecisive skirmislies book 
place, until the Governor-General, Lord Cornwallis, took the field in person and 
assuming the command on the 29th January 1791, at once commencod. mepamtions 
tor a march upon Bangalore, concentrating his array at Vellore. Tipu hastoiic'd to 
intercept his advance whioh he expected would be made by the passes near Ambur ■ 
but the demonstration in that direction was a feint, and the tableland was reached bv 
the more northerly pass of Mugli without a shot being fired. The pottah' or toivn of 
Bangaloi’e fell early m March, and on the night of the 20th the fort was talvon by 
assault after a severe coute.st of a little over an hour. While these operations wore 
going on in Mysore, Colonel Hartly from the Ma.dras side had defeated the fdidtau’s 
roops near Calicut; and General Abercrombie, Governor oF Bombay, bad landed at 
Telhcherry with a consiuerable force, and reduced Gannanore without onooiiutcring 
much opposition But little difficulty was met with in the operations in that noio-h^ 

nf ^ ^^°rt time the whole of Malabar was in the occupation 

of the Lngliah. Operations on a smaller scale were conducted in tho north in 
conc„... tl, Mahratl™ aad tie Nit..™, tl, hUer hnvi.g "so i 

body of about ten thousand horse to join Lord Cornwallis’ army. 

69. On the 4th of May the English army left Bangalore to march against 
Seringapatam ; but the route wms so difficult, the means of transport wero S" 
limited, and the devastation of the country by Tipu had been so well carried out 
that notwithstanding a successful • engagement at Arakere only nine mile.s from 
Seringapatam, Lord Cornwallis was compelled to abandon his plan of o pe^nLoim 
for the time and retire to the vicinity of Bangalore, whore he occupied himsSf for 
some time in reducing the hill forts. The Nizam’s troops and the M^ratta™ having 
marched from the north and reinforced his army with, both men and supplies^ Lord 
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Cornwallis again appeared before the walls of Sei-ingapatam on the Sth February 
1792. On the night of the 6th, the outlyiiig encampment and redoubts were 
carried and the city closely invested on two sides. Preparations were made for 
the vigorous conduct of the siege, and on the I6th the army was joined by that 
of General Abercrombie from Malabar. A few days previously Tipu had made 
overtures for peace ; but the negotiations did not lead to a cessation of prepara- 
tions for the siege, and the fall of Seringapatam was close at hand when on the 
24th February orders were issued for the discoutinuance of all hostilith s. Peace 
had been agreed upion on the basis of a cession to the allies of one-half of the 
dominions of which Tipu was iu possession before the war, the payment of three 
crores and thirty lakhs of rupees, and the restitution of all prisoners including 
those detained from the time of Haidar. Under this treaty the English oatne into 
possession of the Baramahal, Xlindigul, Malabar and Coorg; the latter being 
resfcoi'ed to the Haja who had rendei’ed essenrial aid to the English in the course 
of the war. 


70. Though thus ranch weakened, Tipu was not rendered completely power- 
less. He lust no time iu commencing a series of intrigues with the view of 
engaging to his side those who had been the allies of the English and even 
desnatoherl an embas-sy to Paris asking for the assistance of the French. His 
overtures being rejected by Louis XVI he renewed them after the Revolution had 
bioken out, and a contingent of ninety-nine men from Mauritius landed at Manga- 
lore in 179 -i. The aid thus received was insignificant, but the object in applying 
for it was manifest ; and the Govern or- General, Lord Mornington, resolved to act 
at once rather thati wait till Tipu had matured his plans. Instructions were 
despatched for the immediate adoption o[ such measures as were necessarjr to place 
the Madras army on a satisfactory footing, and an alliance was entered into with 
the Hizaru. The object of the Governor-General was to obtain possession of the 
maritime territory still under Tipu, and thus preclude him from communication 
with the French; and before commencing the war an opportunity was afforded 
him of averting it by timely concession. But the efforts at negotiation were 
ineffectual, and offensive operations were determined on. The array of the 
Carnatic was placed under the command of General Harris, while another force 
from Malabar under General Stuart ascended into Coorg early in March 1.709. 

Tipu directed his first efforts against this latter army, but was beaten at Siddheswar 
near Periyapatna, and iu the meantime General Harris and, the Nizam’s troops 
crossed the Mysore frontier. Tipu turned to meet them, and was defeated with 
severe loss in a general action at Malavaili on the 27th March. He then retired to 
Seringapatam, and the allies advanced to the siege, which lasted for a month before 
a practicable breach was made. The assault commenced at one o’clock on the 4th 
May, and before evening Tipu was dead, and the whole town was in the possession 
of the Euglisli. The dynasty of Haidar and Tipu having been thus overthrown 
the settlement of the country was effected by the restoration of Mysore proper to 
the representative of the ancient ruling family whose rights had been usurped by 
Haidar. The greater part of the remainder was then divided between the English 
and the Nizam, the districts of Canara, Coimbatore and Wynaad falling to the 
share of the former. A portion was also reserved for the Peshwa, with the View 
to its forming a basis for a new treaty with the Mairatta empire. Arrangements 
were at the same time made by which Mysore should he precluded from again 
becominej a great military power, and it was stipulated that the heads of all the 
passes on the tableland should remain permanently in the hands of the British. 

71. 'Iho military history of the Madras Presidency ceases with the treaty of Summary of 
1790 ; all subsequent additions of territory, with one exception, having been 
peacefully acquired. The ■ following is a brief summary of all the territorial different 
acquisitions made in the south. A trading settlement was established at Masuii- parts of the 
patara in ICll and in 1639 and in 1600 Fort Bt. George and St. David were built Presidency, 
at Madras and Tevanapatam respectively by the permission of tho ruling Hindu 

princes- 'I’he fort of TGllicherry in Malabar was similarly established by the 
Bombay Government in 168.3. The first footing iu Tanjore was gained in 1749 
by the capture of Devakottai which was afterwards ceded on condition that the 
Bn Mish desisted from helping a rival claimant to the throne. Mirzaplia Jang 
ancf Balabat Jang had ceded Masnlipatam and portions of the Northern Oircars 
to the French; hut, on the capture of Masnlipatam by the English in 1759, the 
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iiiflupiice of the I’renoh was broken, and the town of Masalipatani and a consider- 
able tract of the- surrounding' territory was made over to the English. In 1765 
sanads ceding the whole of tlie Northern Oiroars were obtained direct from the 
Padshah of Delhi, but the Madras Gloverninent thought it more politic to obtain 
the consent of the Nizam also and in 1768 the five circars of Bllore, Ohicacolo, 
Eajalimundry, Mu,stafanagar, and Murtuzauagar or Guntur wore ceded by treaty, 
on the English agreeing to nay an annual subsidy of nine lakhs, and to furnish 
military assistance when required. The Dutch settlements of Pulicat, Sadras 
and Negapatam were captured for the second and last time in 1.795, and coded 
by the series of treaties closing the Napoleonic wars. The earlier wars with 
Haidar and 'I'ipu were concluded with a peace on the basis of mutual restitution of 
territory, but by the treaty of 1792 the districts of Malabar and Salem and the 
Dindigul division of Madura were acquired by the English, and on the partition of 
Tipu’s territory in 1799 the districts of Canara and Coimbatore foil to the share 
of the British Government. During the wars of the eighteenth century the 
Engltsli more than once interfered in the disputes between the Raja of Tan joro 
and the Nawah of the Carnatic, and in 1778 a treaty was conohided by ■which 
Nagore and 277 villages were ceded to the Compa,ny. The internal alTniivs of the 
Tanjore kingdom continued to go from bad to worse, and after a turbulent pei'iod 
of disputed succession the rightful claimant to the throne, on. being put into power 
in 1799 executed a treaty resigning the administration of the kingdom into the 
hands of the British on the understanding that he would receive a provision of 
one lakh of pagodas and one-fifth of the net revenues. The titular dignity became 
extinct in 1865 through failure of male heirs. In IbOO a new treaty wa„s entered 
into with the Nizam by which a consideraltle iiici'eaae was made in the British 
subsidiary force, on account of which the Nizam ceded all the territories he had 


acquired by the Mysore treaties of 1792 and 1799 together with ilio taluk of Addni 
and all other taluks situated lo the south of the rivers Tungabhadra and ICisliiia. 
These are known by the name of the Ceded districts, and comprise tho provinces 
of Bsllary, Anantapur and Cuddapah. The English having in all the earlier wars 
of the peninsula supported the cause of Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic, 
and having ill fact secured him both the original possession of his kingdom and ihe 
power of retaining it, the revenues of the Carnatic were loolccd to for the doii-ayal 
of the expanses of the wars, and with this view the present district of Chingleput 
then known as tho jaghir, was made over to the Company in 1768. I’his was 
rented to tho Nawah for some time, but in 1780 tho British Govorument look tho 
management iu'to their own hands. As new wars arose fresli agreenionts wore 
made, and a series of treaties were executed culminating in that of 1792, thcuo 
yea,r.s before the death of Muhammad Ali and the accession of Umdat-ul-Umi'a, by 
which the Na-wab agreed to pay a large subsidy, and, in order to secure punctual 
payment the English were authorized to collect tribute direct from a largo number 
of the palegars or local chiefs. In the event of the balance nob being paid, the 
English were further authorized to assume the management of certain speoiliod 
districts. Ill accordance with this treaty tribute was collected throughout a groat 
part of the Tinnevelly and Madura districts, and in 1796 the Company assumed 
the entire management of the Ramijaci district. On the fall of Boringaputam in 
1799 it was discovered that both Muhammad Ali and Uindat-ul-Umra had been 
carrying on a treasonable correspondenoo with Mysore and tho treaty of 1793 
having thus been infringed the British Government resolved to assume iho entire 
management of the Carnatic, and proposed a treaty for the purpose. Umdal;-ul- 
Dmra having died before arrangements were coneluded, and his reputed son Ali 
Husaui having rejected the terms offered him, another grandson of Muhammad 
All named Azim-iid-Daula was declared his successor, and an arrangement was 
entered into on the 31at July 180i, by which he resigned tho Government of the 
coniitry into the hands of the British, retaining the titular dignity and receiving 
a liberal stipend. The effect of this treaty was to bring under Biibish rule the 
whole ot the country from the Northern Oircars to Cape Comorin, with the 
exception of the Erenoli settlements of Pondicherry and Karikal and the Danish 
settlement of Tranqnebar. The titular dignity of Nawah of the Carnatic was 
continued until 1855 when there was a failure of direct heirs. The present renre- 
sentaHve of the family bears the title of Prince of Arcot, and has the position o.t the 
first Muhammadan nobleman of the Presidency. In 1888 internal miamanagemeut 
and suspicion of treasonable intrigue on the part of the Nawab of Kurnooi led to the 
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occupation of his territory by an armed force and to its subsequent iinnexation. 
Tranquebar was ceded by the Danes in 1845. The district of North Canara was 
transferred from this Presidency to the Bombay Presidency in 1862. 

72. Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, Madras has known no 
regular war ; but occasional disturbances have called for measures of military 
repression. The palegars or local chieftains in the south long adhered to their 
independence after their country was ceded to tlie British. (Jn the West Coast, the 
feudal aristocracy of the Nayars and the religious fanaticism of the Mappillas have 
moi’e than once led to rebellion and bloodshed. In the extreme north, the wild 
tribes occupying the hills of Ganjam and Vizagapatam only in recent times learned 
the habit of subordination. In 1836, the zamindari of Gumsur in this remote tract 
was attached by Government for the rebellious conduct of the chief. 4n inquiry 
then instituted revealed the wide prevalence among the tribe of Khonds of human 
sacrifice, under the name of meriah. The practice was subsequently suppressed by 
a special agency. In 1879 the country round Earapa on the northern frontier wag 
the scene of riots sufficiently serious to lead to the necessity of calling out troops. 
The same necessity arose three years later when the Hindus and Muhammadans of 
Salem came into collision in connection with a question of religious ceremonials. A 
more serious disturbance was that known as the “ Anti-Shanar Eiots ” of 1 899. 
The Maravasof Tiniievelly and parts of Madura, resenting the pretensions of the 
Shacars— a toddy-drawing caste —to a higher social and religious status, organised 
attacks on Hhaiiar villages. The town of Sivakasi was looted and burnt by five 
thousand Maravas. Quiet was restored by the Military, and a punitive police force 
was stationed ill the area of disturhaiice. There was a riot at Villupuram in the 
South Arcot district in 1907 and two others occurred at Nambuthalai in the Madura 
district and Paniidi in the Anantapur district. Early in 1909 another riot took 
place in the Guntur district in connection with the Sivaratri festival at Kottappa- 
konda. Several police officers, including the Superintendent, were severely wounded 
by the rioters. In 1911 a religious riot broke out at Tiruppattur, Salem district, 
during the Moharram and peace was restored only after the V olunteers were balled 
out, The latter part of the last decade has been marked by manifestations of polit- 
ical unrest exhibiting itself in campaigns of sedition and disloyalty which assumed 
serious proportions during the passage through this Presidency of, a political 
agitator from Bengal in April 1906. The students of the Eajahmundry College 
broke into open revolt that year against the College authorities and seceded from 
the institution to the number of nearly two hundred. In L907 the European Club 
at Cocanada was attacked by a large mob which caused considerable damage to 
property. In 1908 strikes broke out among the mill operatives in Tnticorin and in 
Tinnevelly, and the mob invaded the C.M.y. College and the Munsif s Court, burnt 
the municipal office, a police station and part of the post office and destroyed some 
furniture in the hospital. At Tuticorin the Divisional Officer and the Police were 
assaulted by the mob. A force of punitive police was quartered in the principal 
centres of agitation for six months. The year 1909 was marked by the appearanoe 
fortbefli’St time in this Presidency of the anarchist’s bomb. About a mile from 
Tenali in the Guntur district an infernal machine buried in a public path way 
exploded and killed a cooly who trod upon it. The anarchist movement, thus 
begun, and fed by mischievous and inflammatory writings in the public press, 
culminated in June 1911, in a grievous outrage at Maniyaohi in Tinnevelly — 
the murder of Mr. E. W- D’B. Ashe, the Collector of the district. 
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73. The executive civil Government of the Madras Presidency is administered 
by “the Governor in Council” subject to the superintendence and control of the 
Governor-General in Council. By the term “Local Government’’ is meant the 
Governor in Council. The Council includes the Governor and three ordinary (uvil 
hiemberSj one of whom is an Indian. Two at least of the members must at the time 
of appointment have been in the service of the Crown in India for at least twelve 
years. The Oommaucler-in-Chief in India is a Member of Council if and while he 
is resident at the Presidency of Fort St. George. If at any meeting of the Council 
tliere is an equality of votes on any question, the Governor or other prosidiug 
member has the casting-vote. The Governor and tlie oi'dinary Members of Council 
are appointed by the Crown. The terms for which they may hold office are not 
limited hy any legal enactment, but any Governor or Member of Council wlio 
returns to Europe or leaves India with, intent to return to Europe is considered to 
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have resigned his office. The Secretary of State has directed that a Mombor of 
Council should hold office for five years exclusive of auy time during which he 
draws less than full pay, not having himself been granted leave. The Goverrsur in 
Council may grant an ordinary Member of Council leave of absence, under modioa.1 
certificate, for a period not exceeding six months. On the occurrence of a vacancy 
in the office of Governor, the Secretary of State may make a provisional appoint- 
ment, subject to the approval of the Crown ; if the vacancy occurs when no provi- 
sloual or other successor is on the spot, the senior civil Member of Council assumos 
office as actiug Governor. If a vacancy occurs in the office of ordinary Member of 
Council and no person provisionally appointed to succeed thereto is on tho spot, it 
may be filled by the Governor in Oonncil by the appointment as temporary moinljer 
of any person qualified for appointment as an ordinary member. The Governor 
may issue rules and orders regulating 'the conduct of business in the Council. 
The Governor can in the circumstances stated in 33 Geo. 3, 0 . 62, sec. 47, issue 
orders which are not in consonance with the opinions expressed by tho mci,jority 
of his Oonncil. The Governor in Council is not empowered to declare wav or to 
make treaties and has no immediate control over the military administration of 
the Presidonoy. He corresponds directly with the Secretary ’of Stale oxoept in 
certain cases. The powers of the Governor are not affected by the presence of the 
Governor-General in the Presidency. The Governor in Coimoil is erapowored to 
undertake works of public utility, not being railways, which are not expected to oo.st 
more tnan 10 lakhs or 12-^ lakhs including the cost of establishment, tools and 
plant. The Governor in Council possesses all the civil patronage of tho Presi- 
dency which is not retained by the Secretary of State or delegated to subordinate 
members of the administration. The Governor and tho ordinary Momburs of 
Council make official tours from time to time in order personally to acquire accurate 
knowledge regarding the people and their administrative needs.' Despatches to tlie 
Secretary of State are signed by all the Members of Council, hut letters addressed 
to the Government of India and all orders of the Governor in Council are signed 
by an officer of the Secretariat. Similarly all correspondence regarding public 
business reaches Government through the Secretariat, 


tive Comicy ' Legislative Council is fully dealt with in chapter III. 


Financial 
Transactions 
of Govern- 
ment. 


75. The financial transactions of Government are now recorded under two 
distinct divisions -Iinperial and Provincial. These divisions comprise the transac- 
Lons which may he said to belong to the general functions of Government either 
because they concern the business of general administration, such as the mana<m- 
ment of the Revenue, charges of Law and Justice, or the inainten.anoe of the Army ■ 
or because they involve large State monopolies or quasi-monopolies like the Post 
Oitoe, the ielegraph, or Railways. The Government accounts formerly included 
a third section, relating to a group of funds, known as “ inoorporated ” local funds 
which are raised locally (to a large extent in the shape of rates on laud), devoted 
mamly to local purposes and managed, in the most important cases at least, by 
local bodies. On the principle that the Imperial and Provincial Govornmen t budgets 
should deal solely with the receipts and expenditure oflthe general administration and 
not with revenues derived from special sources in limited areas and devoted under 
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local control to special purposes and in order not to obscure tbe real extent of the 
Government’s transactions the section relating to “ Local” finance was completely 
separated from the public accounts with effect from 1st April 1908. 

7fi. All items of receipts and expenditure which are creditable or debitable to 
Government are either Imperial or Provincial according as they appertain to the 
Supreme ox to the Local Government. This classification has no statutory basis 
and depends upon the terms of the Provincial settlement by which is designated 
the administrative arrangement made between the Government of India, and the 
Local GOjVernment and approved by the Secretary of State for the distribution 
of revenues aiid expenditure between the two Governments. The institution 
of the system Icn own as the “Provincial settlement” represents an attempt to 
solve a problem which must always arise where there exists a, Local Government 
in complete or partial subordination to a central authority. Certain classes 
of expenditure must obviously be left to the subordinate authority, while other 
services can be satisfactorily administered by the Central Government a, lone. Both 
these bodies require to be kept in funds In India, where the great bulk of the 
revenues of the country is collected and credited in the accounts of the various 
Provinces the problem re, solves itself into the question how the Central Govern- 
ment can best be supplied with resources to meet the charges of the services which 
it must of necessity administer. The ProviuciaJ settlements represent a method 
of attaining this object, which has been evolved by diverse and protracted experi- 
ment. To meet their own expenditure, the Government of India retain in the first 
place the entire profits of the commercial departments, and secondly all the 
revenue whose loonh is no guide to its true incidence, such as the net receipts from 
Customs, Salt and Opium. The income derived from these sources is, however, 
insufficient to cover the cost of the Imperial Seiwices, and an arrangement had, 
therefore, t.o be made by which the other sources of revenue should be (iistribniod 
bel-ween rhe Central and the various Provincial Governments. In the earlier stages 
the Provincial Settlements took a aemi-contr actual shape as a separate settlement 
or agreement, concluded by the Government of India with each individual province. 
This arrangement, known as a “ Provincial Contract,” was subject to periodical, 
usually quinquennial, revision. The year 1904' witnessed an important new 
departure, vik,, the initiation of the system of quasi-permanent settleamnts. 
Under these the revenues assigned to a Provincial Government were definitely 
fixed and were not subject to alteration by the Government of India save in the 
case of grave Imperial necessity, or in the event of experience proving the 
assignment made to have been materially disproportionate to normal Provincial 
requirements. The general principles which underlay these financial settlements 
were as follows 

(aj That the Government of India should retain cortn,in administrative 
services which it was inexpedient to transfer to Provincial Governments, and that 
they should reserve the revenue from those services, and .such a share of the other 
public revenues as might be adequate to the expenditure falling upon them. 

(i) That, the romaining administrative services of the country being 
entrusted to Provincial Governments, each Local Government should receive an 
assured income which would be independent of the needs of the Government of 
India and suffi-cient for its normal expenditure, 

(c) That this income sliould be given in the form of a defined share of the 
revenue which the Local Government collected, in order that the Local Govern- 
ment’s resources might expand along with the needs of its administration. 

(cZ) That, so far as possible, the same share of the chief sources of revenue 
should be given to each province to insure a reasonable equality of treatment. 

‘ 77. The object of making Provincial settlements quasi-permanent was to give 
the Local Governments a more independent position, and a more substantial 
aiid enduring interest in the management of their resources than had previously been 
possible. TTnder the previous system, when settlements were revised every five 
years, it was the practice for the Imperial Government to resume the surplus of' 
the Local Government’s revenue over its expenditure. This unfortunate necessity 
(which was largely the result of severe financial pressure on the Government of 
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India during the year^i of low exchange) went far to ^ 

Local Government to economise, as it knew that its reduced standard of expenclitme 
ivould be the basis for a correspondingly unfavourable settlement at the next 
revision. All this disappeared under the revised system. A Local GovernniGiit 
did not need to fear, in any except very abnormal circumstances, the resumpljon 
of its surplus revenue by the Imperial Government; it could coiiiit upon a 
reasonable continuity of financial policy; it would be able to enjoy lully the ruits 
of its economies, and it would not be hurried into ill-considered proposals in order 
to raise its apparent standard of expenditure. On the other hand, the Imperial 
Government improved its relations with the Local Government by avoiding nye- 
yearly controversies over the settlement; it could oalcultiti; its own resource.s with 
more confidence, and could undertake reductions of taxation or frosh sohemos 
expenditure witli u clearer knowledge of the consef][nei)CGS Ihcbii Wfia lOiinoily 
possible. 


78. The changes made in 1911 have placed the settleineut ou a pcM'inancnb 
basis and the introduction of this element of fixity marks a decided advanco in the 
path of decentralization. Certain growing sources of rovenue have been placed 
once for all at the disposal of the Local Government from which to meei, the future 
needs of the provinco administered by them and it is now for the Loo.al Govornnient 
to husband their resources and lay them out to the best economical ady^autago. 
The new arrangements have placed a greater responsibility on tlie Local Govern- 
ments for the stability of the Provincial finances while at the same time iuvost- 
ing them with wider independence. The following rules govern the I'LdationH of 
Provincial and Imperial finance : — 

(1 ) In case of serious famine in a province, the question of assistnuce from the 
revenues of the Governmeut of India will he considered. Iho Govorumoiit ol 
India reserve the right to call lor assistance from Provincial revenues in the event 
of grave embarrassment in their own finances. 

(2) When the fixed assignment of a province becomes imduly large and 
hampers the expansion of its revenue, a.s compared with, the legitimate and nooea- 
sary growth of expenditure, it will ordinarily be converted, either in wholo or in 
part, into a shai’e of growing I’evenues da soon as the state of the Imperial finances 
permits. 

(3) In the event of the grant of special allotments to Local Governments 
out of surplus revenues not required for the remission of taxation, the reduction of 
debt, or other purposes, the Government of India will retain the option of declar- 
ing the purposes lor which the money is provided, but (a) the graDL.s will not 
involve greater interference by the Central Government than at prosenfc exists ; 
(i) they will be allotted with due regard to the wishes of the recipient Govern- 
meut ; and (c) they need not necessarily be devoted to one and the same pui'pose 
in every province. 

(4) A Local Government may rot budget for a deficit, unle.ss they satisfy the 
Government of India that the excess expenditure is due to an exceptional and non- 
recurring cause, and also, if the deficit involves a reduction of the Provincial 
halauoe below the prescribed minimuen (20 lakhs), that suitable arrangements will 
be made for the restoration of the minimum. 


I'amlne 

fiuajiofl. 


(5) If a Local Government exhaust their own balances and receive permission 
to overdraw upon the general balances, they will be required to take the nocessary 
amount as a short loan from the Government of India. The loan will bear interest 
and will be repayable in such instalments as the Central Government may direct. 

■ (6) Future corrections in Provincial budgets by the Government of India 

will be restricted to (a) divided heads, and (J) the proposed totals of revenue and 
expenditure. 

79. The financing of Famine expenditure had, prior to 1st April 1907, been on 
no satisfaotoi’y basis. The liability for famine relief was Provincial unless and 
until the resources of the Local Government became so reduced that the financial, 
assistance of the Government of India became necessary. In 1907 a scheme was 
introduced with regard to the apportionment of famine expenditure between 
Imperial and Provincial funds under which Provincial funds are credited annually 
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with a fixed sum of B.s. i'-50 lakhs subject to a maximum reserve of Rs. 25 lakhs 
After this limit has been reEiched, the annual assignment will cease until the credit 
balance is reduced by a.ctual fiimine expenditure. Whentamine occurs, the expendi- 
ture on famine relief will bo charged against the balance standing to the ortidit 
of the Local Government in the^iro furma account Should the expenditure exceed 
this amount, the excess will be charged to Imperial and Provincial in equal 
shares. If during a prolonged famine the Provincial share of expenditure thus 
limited should be so great eis lo reduce the Provincuil balance below one-half 
of the prescribed minimum of 20 lakhs, the treatment of further famine expendi- 
ture will be a subject for special arrangement by the G-overnment of India at the 
time. The possibility of famine constitutes a danger to the settlement contracts 
against which it is impossible to provide adequate ssifeguards. The famine insurance 
scheme is a convenient device for distributing tho expenditure on famine in its earlier 
stages, or on a partial scarcity; but a really widespread calamity would sweep it 
away smd leave the Provinces dependent in a large measure upon the bounty of the 
Imperial Government. In a crisis of this kind the Government of India will of 
necessity intervene and supplement the Provincial resources, as it has done iu the 
past, and tlie coutract obligations will, for the time being, remain partially in 
suspense. 

80. Under the terms of the Provincial settlement now in force, the revenue Classification 
credited to Provincial funds includes the whole revenue derived from Forests, of revenue _ 
Registration, Interest from Provincial Loans find Advances, Law and Justice, Courts 

of Law, Jails, Police, Education, Medical, Scientific and other Minor Departments, 

Minor Works and Navigation, Civil Works (except receipts from Imperial buildings), 
that derived from certain minor heads included under Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation, Stationery and Printing, and from Miscellaneous (including extraordinary 
items not exceeding Rs. 10,000) except a few minor heads ; and half the revenue 
.derived from Major Irrigation Works, Assessed Taxes, ICxcise, Stamps, and Land 
Bevenne. The last item is by far the most important source of revenue and the 
Government of India iu order to steady the receipts of this Presidency have guaranteed 
Es. 308 lakhs as its minimum share of land revenue (including the portion 
credited to irrigation) and any deficit in a particular year will be made good from 
Imperial I'esources. On the other hand the Provincial Government has been made 
responsible for the whole expenditure on Land Revenue, Forests, Registration, 

Interest on Provincial Advance and Loan Account, General Administration (except 
Account Office — Imperial Branch, Ourrency, Department, Reserve Treasury and 
Allowances to Presidency Banka), Law and Justice, Courts of Law and Jails, Police, 

Ports and Pilotage, Education, Medical, Political (except Refugees and State Prison- 
ers aud Miscellaneous), Scientific and other Minor Departments (except Census, 
Ethnographic Survey and pay and allowances of officers ou the cadre of the Civil 
'Meterinary Department), certain minor heads under Superannuation Allowances and 
Pension, Stationery and Printing (except stationery purchased for Central Stores), 
Miscellaneous (including certain minor heads and items not exceeding Rs. 10,000), 

Minor Works and Navigation, and Civil Works (except expenditure on buildings 
for the use of the Imperial Department) ; for a half share of the expenditure on 
Stamps, Excise, Assessed Taxes, and Irrigation — Major Works ; and the same 
share as in the corresponding receipts on Refunds and Drawbacks and Assignments 
and Compensations. The incideiico of famine expenditure will be regulated by the 
rules refei'red to in the preceding paragraph, 

81. Aooorcling to the quasi-permanent settlement of 1901 the amount of the Kjead 
growing revenues assigned to the Madras Government fell short of the estimated assignment, 
cost of the Provincial services by no less than Rs. 59’66 lakhs which was made up by 

a fixed assignment from Imperial. In succeeding years this fixed assignment grew * 

to the very large sum of Rs. 150 hikhs wliich was a third oE the gross Pro- 
vincial receipts. This imdesirahle state oE affairs was remedied in 1908 when the 
Settlement of 1904 was revised in the direction of giving the Presidency a 
share of growing revenues equal to the cost of the assigned services, the scope of 
which was also somewhat expanded. As a result of this modification the share of 
the assigned revenue was now slightly in excess of Provincial needs and the former 
hirge fixed assignment from Imperial to Provincial was converted into a fixed assign- 
ment from Provinoial to Imperial of Es. 22’57 lakhs. Tho introduction of changes 
in connection with the Provincial settlement which came into force on 1st April 1911, 
and the merging in the fixed assignment of certain recurring assignments payable 
10 
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from Imperial to Provincial hinda have rend('rod tlio adjusliMeut of tlio lipi'iiro 
necessary and it stands at Rs. 18-09 laklia in the budget for tin; j'c'ar 1 9 I 2 1913. 
Revenue 82, The principal sources of revenue and the objects on which Ih’oviiiciiiJ funds 

in 1911-1912. are expended c.aii bo learnt from, an oxaininatiou of tlio j’roviucial uconiinl.H iu any 
recent year. The total revenue (e.xcinding openin,g balaiico) I'ocoivod during the 
financial year 1st April 1911 to .3lst March 19J2 amomiled t(» R.s. l, li82-ro liiklis, 
of which the amounts credited to Jmpoiial and Provincial W(‘r(> ro.spocl.ively 
Rs. 7S1'90 and 700'80 lakhs. The amount expended from Ih'oviiu'ial I'uiuls was 
Rs. 671'S2 lakhs, leaving a surplus of Rs. 29-28 lakhs, iMore than a. tliird of the total 
revenue and about one-half of the I'rovinciiil revonuo was ilorivoii from lauid Rovouue 
which amounted to Ils. 565-02 lakhs (Rs. 25‘1-li! lakhs Imporitil ii.iid flu, 3l()'9() 
lakh.s Provincial). The next most imporl'inil. source of i-ovemiio was I<lxoiso whicii 
yielded Rs. 30o-61 lakhs, of which a half sharu \va,.s I'roviiunal. Otlior iuiportiuit 
items of revenue were Salt Rs. 107-<I9 lakh.s (wholly' Iiuitoriiil) ; .Stan^Ks Rs. 127’26 
lakhs (divided equally between Imperial and Provincial); (hi.sLoins Rs. 79-70 lakhs 
fwholly Imperial); Asses, sed Taxes Rs. H2‘07 lakhs (.Imperial shai-o Rs. IG-Ol 
lakhs; Provincial aha,rc Rs. .16-03 lakhs); l<’orosts Iks. Id -HO lakhs (wliolly 
Provincial) ; Registration R,s. 20-58 lakhs ( P.i-ovinciiil) ; 'I'ribnto.s froiu Nalivo Hlakis 
Rs. 14-97 lakhs fwliolly Imperial); Irrigation. — Iliroct a.n(l hnliroct receipts 
Rs. 107'38 lakhs (divided equally'- between Imperial and Provincial) 


Expenditure 83, The principal items of expenditure wore luunrihwonue K.m, I21MI lakhs 
in 1911-1912. (Provincial); Salt Rs. 17-30 lakhs (wholly Imperial); Porosis Rs, fid-lfi hikhs 
(Provincial); Registration Rs. 12-48 lakhs ( Provincial) ; (iniioi-al Adnhnistralioii 
Rs. 22-66 lakhs (Imperial share Rs. 4-41 .'ukhs and Ih'ovincliil .slmro Rs, |,S-2,5 
lakhs ); Courts of Law Rs. 62-19 la, kh.s ; Jails Its. l;l -();! lakh.s ; I’olico Rs. 8.|-,56 
lakhs; Education Rs. 46-66 lakhs; Medical Rs. I7-9S lalclis; Srioiilifici and other 
Minor Departments Rs. 15-20 lakhs (of which Its. .l-.o;! was Imperial ami Rs, 13-27 
Provincial) ; Superannuation Allowanco.s and Ponsioms Rs. lakhs (of which 
Rs. 0-28 was Imperial and Rs, 25-98 Provincial) ; ritationory and Pi-iiil ing Rs, 21 -28 
lakhs (5 74 Imperial and 16-54 Provincial); Irrigation -Major Work,” R,h, fiO-32 
hikhs (divided equally between Irapenul and Provincial) Minor vVork.H and 
JNavjgation Rs, 35-62 lakhs; and Civil Works Rs. ll()-4|. Inkhs. 


Budget 

Pi'ooedure, 


Pinanoial 
restrictions 
on the powers 
of the Gov- 
ernment of 
India and the 
Local Gov- 
ernment- 


84, The procedure iu connection with tho framing id' lh-oviim,ial bmlgohs 
has, in consequence of the introduction of oouMtii,ii(:ional reforms, la-oii allerotl 
since 1910-1911. According to Die altorod procoduro the wliolo “ Draff Kinaiioiul 

I e ^ , IP hudj^ot ■for t:lu> omsiiing vi'ar) is laid in 

January ol each year before the Emaiice (JommiitCo, wliicli is oonstilnbod nnilm- tlio 
rules framed under the Indian Councils Act, foi- oonsidoration and ,submissi(m„r „ 
report to Govern raeut mdicating tlio chango.s which tho Committoo ivoommomls, 
Ihe next stage is the presentation to tho Legislative Connoil of tho “ Revised 
Financial Statement (second edition of tho budget), pmparod after considering 
the proposals of the Finance Committoo and any ciituigos in tlie flnanoial situation 
justifying alteration ot figures. Members may them move specilic re.snliitum.s which 
may be put to the vote. Lastly about tho beginning of Ainil tlm lliml odilion of tho 
budget., pr..,ntod to the Oo»„cil, <oho„ £0 '„.p ail iSltf (,, l.llfl. 

observations on the budget but not to move any rasoUition, " ^ 

86^The controLoi the Local Government over the fniids at (hi-ir iRstiosnl is 
limited by certain rules which prescribe that tho sauctiou of tho Me v I rv H -i < r 
of the Governor-General in Oouncil, as the case may ho. L na'-essaiw lallimn ^ 

irLTsSry to™e creaSn ofn <>'' 

be held by a o-azetted civil n-ffi ^Pl’oiTitmont, which would ordinarily 

of .such an annointmer^^^ ni England, and to Ihorai.singof tho ,,ay 

psrmEnont Eppoiotmoiit, aol of tbe olL apoo^SiSoiro' wiill’ tl'" '’j''"''””' 

permanent appointment, not of the class i >i .sain.Monotl 

Eo. 800 a o,iib, or lo'ie iol.ea,roU " 

amount; to the temporary appointment or rlnn, Jr 

exceeding Rs. 50,000 a yeL.Es a 

ing a salary of equal or higher value fixed Iw Jt '' f” '’f ii-PP"i‘itnu.u)l, carry- 
or deputation carrying a salary of more tha^ Rs Jiui’ J appomtmoub 

month, whto such appointment or 'J', " 

It' ni Ol aepuution is expected l-,o last, or does last lor 
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more than two years ; to the grant of extra remuneration to an officer for specially 
meritorious work not falling outside the course of his ordinary duties, if the amount 
of the honorarium exceeds Eg, 1,01)0; to revisions of permanent establishments 
which involve additional expenditure of more than Es, 50,000 a year ; and to all 
orders involving expenditure for which the Civil Service Keguhitions or other 
authorised code specially declare the sanction of the Secretary of State in Gounoil to 
be necessarjn The powers of the Local Government are similarly restricted. 
Without the previous sanction of the Government of India, no additional taxation 
may be imposed, and no change may be made in any existing system of revenue 
management. As regards exuenditure the Local Government could not till recently 
sanction, without the previous consent of the Government of India, any charges of 
a permanent nature to he paid from Imperial funds or any Imperial charge involving 
a debit against the following year’s grant. In respect of charges falling wholly or 
partly on Provincial revenues no permanent appointment could be created with a 
pay of more than Rs. 250 a mouth, no addition could be made to the pay and 
allowances of any officer if they exceeded or would, after the addition, have exceeded 
Rs. 260 a month, no such appointment could be abolished or its pay and allowances 
reduced, no teinpoiary appointment or deputation involving the payment of more 
than Rs. 260 a month could he sanctioned for a pei’iod exceeding six months, no 
■class or grade of officers could be created or abolished or their pay raised or reduced 
and no I'evision of permanent establisliments involving an additional expenditure 
of more than Rs. 25,000 per annum could be sanctioned, etc. With reference to 
to tlie recommendations of the Royal Commission on Decentralization, the Govern- 
ment of India have recently sanctioned, with the Heoretary of State’s approval, the 
delegation of enhanced powers to Local Governments in respect of the creation 
of appointments, deputations, revisions of establishments and the grant of fees, 
rewards and honoraria. The main features of the delegation are that, subject to 
specified conditions, the limit of Rs. 250 per mensem on the powers of Local Govern- 
ments to create appointments paid wholly or partly from Provincial revenues has 
been raised to Es. 800 a month and the limit of Rs. 25,000 per annum for revision 
of pormanent establishments paid from the same source has been raised to Rs. 60,000 
a year. It is the duty of the Accountant-General to advise the Local Government if he 
is of opinion that they have exceeded their financial powers. The Madras Government 
have delegated to the authorities subordinate to them vaiions minor financial 
powers which, without impairing control as to matters of essential importance, nave 
tended to the reduction of correspondence of a routine character. 


80, The recognised privilege, under which a person aggrieved by the action of Petitions, 
any Government official may ordinarily appeal to the next higher authority by 
means of a petition and receive back a written reply, either refusing or promising 
redress, is of much importance in all branches of the administration, bat especially 
in matters dealing with the land revenue, owing to the number of small holdings of 
land under the ryotwari tenure and the consequent multiplication of details in the 
administration of the laud rei’enue. An aggrieved person may generally appeal 
in succession to the officers representing each grade in the department concerned, 
and may finally address in turn the local Government, the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State. The three last named authorities have prescribed 
certain rules to check the indiscriminate presentation of petitions ; in some cases a 
period is fixed within which the appeal must bo filed, in others a restriction is 
imposed upon the number of authorities an aggrieved official may invoke with 
reference to the status of such official, but there is, in general, no check except 
where a legal enactment or regulation provides for the appeal and imposes limits on 
its presentation. The Government do not act as a channel of communication for 
memorials addressed to Parliament. 


87. The body of public officers Icnowu since 1890 as the Indian Oinil Snrvi.ce hnt The Indian 
previously designatecT the “ Covenanted Civil Service of India, ” are the modern Civil Service, 
representatives of the merchants, factors, and writers vvho were employed under ^ yto., 

c'ovenant by the East India Company. The officers of this service are recruited ^06, s. sB. 

annually in England on the results of an open competitive examination, and they 
fill the" higher appointments in the Civil administration of the country. On "" 

the recommendations of the Public Service Commission (1886-1887), a Provincial Vio.,o. 

Oivil Sermcc, recruited locally in the respective provinces in India, was constituted «• 
in 1892, partly out of the appointments originally reserved to the Indian Civil f 
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Service and partly out of the appointments included in tlie tlieii existing Uncove- 
nantod Civil Service. The lotver administrative appointments above the ministerial 
grade form the Subwdinaie OivU Service. Under various statutory enactments^ a 
rcfereuce to which is given in the margin, two at least of the Oi'dinary Members of 
the Council of the Governor of Fort St. George must he persons who at the time 
of their appointment have been in the service of the Crown in India for at. least 
twelve years, and not less than one-third of the Judges of tlie High Court of Judica- 
ture must be members of the Indian Civil Service. Moreover, sub ject to certain 
exceptions in favour of the Provincial Civil Service and of other natives of India 
which are noticed below, all officers holding any of the following classes of appoint- 
ments must he members of the Indian Civil Service ; — - 


3 J^ ij- So Vie., 
0 . 5 i, ss, 3 - 4 , 


S3 T-ia., e. 3, 

i. G. 


Statutbiy 

civiliims. 


Tlie Provincial 
Civil Service. 


“ Lifited’’ 
appointments. 


(a) Secretaries and Under Secretaries to Govei’umont iu the Civil depart- 
ments ; 

(i) Members of, and Secretaries to, the Board of .Hevenue ; 

(c) District and Sessions Judges, and Additional and Assistant Judges ; and 

(d) Collectors and District Magistrates, Sub- Collectors and Joint Magis- 

trates and As.sistant Collectors and MaEfistrales. 

The endre of the Indian Civil Service further provides for certain other 
appointments which are not re.served by statute such as thoso of tho [napector- 
Go.ueral of Police, the Eesident in Travancore and Cochin, tho Commissioner of 
Goorg, the, Director of Agriculture, the Eegistrar of Co-operative Credit Sooiotios,. 
the Private Secretary to His E.xcellency the Governor, the Dimeter of Land Ilocords, 
and one post of Deputy Commissioner of Salt and Abknri. Other special appoint- 
ments such as those of Special Settlement Officer and Provincial Superintendent 
of Census Operations are also usually held by members of tho Indian Civil Service. 
Under modern legislation appointment to any of the offices in the four ohisaoa 
numbered {a) to (d) above may, in special cirenmsteuDes and subject to certain 
qualifications, restrictions and conditions, be made froni outside Hie ranks of the 
Indian Civil Service but any such appointment, if made by an authority in Tiulin, 
is provisional until it is approved by the Secretary of State for Jndia'iu Council. 
I’o provide adclilional fnoilities for the employmonfc of natives of India of proved, 
merit and ability in the Civil Service of the country, it was enacted in ,1870 that 
natives of India miglit he appointed to the offices, places, and employments in tho' 
Civil Service of His Majesty in India (although such natives should iiot have been 
admitted to tho said service by open competition in England), subject to rules 
to be made from time to tirne by the Government of India and sanctioned by the 
Secretary State in Council, with the concurrence of a majority of the members 
piesent. Foi purposes of this statute, the term “natives of India” inoludes persons 
horn and domiciled ydthiu the dominions of His Majesty in India, of parents habit- 
ually resident iu India, and not established there for temporary purposes only, ^dle 
rules under the statute of 1870 were first promulgated iu 1879, when the class of 
officers known as Statutory OwiUans came into existence. Betwoou 1880 and 1890 
appointed, of whom only one now remains iu the service! 
Iu 1880 the Public Service Commission recommended, with a view to satisfyinw 
the growing aspirations of natives of India to more extensive einidoymen't in 
Lie ffigher branches of the public service, that the system of apiiointium Statutory 
Civilians inaugurated in 1870 should cease and that instead a certain number of the 
appointments which are specified in the schedule attached to the statutes 24 and 25 
Vic., cap. 54, as reserved for the Indian Civil Service, should be thrown open to the 
then newly constituted Provincia.! Civil Service, and to native, s of India not being 
members of the Indian 0ml Service. Accordingly, ]5 “scheduled” appoint- 
ments in Madras were, in 1892, thus thrown open to members of the newly formed 
Irovincial Civil Service, the statutory rules of 1879 being revised to that effect. 
The appointments included m the list thrown open to the Provincial Civil Service 
and usuahy known as « listed appointments” were two of Collector and District 
Magistrate, four of Distnct and Sessions Judge, one of Secretary to the ]3oa,rd of 
Eeveuue one of Unckr becretary to Government, two of Sub-Collector and Joint 
Magiatra,te four of Head Assistant Collector and Magistrate (a grade which has 
been abolishefi by the reorganization of the Indian Civil Servioe in 1910} and ono of 
A ssiatant Collector and Magistrate. Of these, the seven appointmenl.s in the grade 
of Sub-Collector and below have already been assimilated to the correspondina' 
grades of the Proviumal Cml Service, i.e., the Deputy Collectors’ cadre, the reiiiau^ 
mg eight appointments only retaining their original “listed ” character at present. 
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Besides the “ scheduled ” appointments thi-own open to the Provincial Civil Service, 
the Government ol Madras may appoint any Subordinate Judge, being a member 
of the Provincial Civil Service and a native of India of proved merit and ability to 
be also an Assistant Sessions Judge. The number of such appointments is limited 
to two at any time. 

88. Besides the Indian Civil Service, the Imperial Service of the Public Works 
Department ls recruited in England, the officers being appointed by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council on the advice of a selection committee, including at 
least one eminent representative of the Engineering profession. Candidates must 
produce evidence that they have obtained one of tbe IJniversity degrees prescribed 
annually by the Secretary of State, or that they have passed the A.M.I.C.B. 
ejsauiination, or obtained such other diploma or distinction in Engineering, as may, 
in the opinion of the selection committee, be accepted as approximately equivalent 
to the degrees prescribed. The superior officers of the Police Department are 
generally recruited by competitive examination in England. Officere of the Imperial 
Forest Service are appointed by the Secretary of State with the advice of a 
selection committee and are required to pass through the Forestry Course at one 
of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge or Edinburgh. 

89. Admission to Government service in this Presidency is not as a rule 
dependent on success in a competitive examination, but no person can in general 
be appointed to a post, the sa.nctioned pay of which exceeds Rs. 20 per mensem 
unless he po.ssessea the minimum educational qualifications laid down. Yarious 
examinations — public or departmental — are also prescribed J'or particular posts in 
each department. Detailed information on this subject will be found in paragraphs 
794 and 795 of Chapter VII. 

90. It does not follow that, because an officer is not appointed by Government 
and his appointment is therefore not gazetted in Part I of the Fort St. Gfix»-ge 
Gasetta, that he is not a gazetted officer; for instance, the appointments of District 
Munaifs, who are gazetted officers appointed by the High Court, are published in 
Part II of the Gazette. "With this exception, however, officers whose appointments 
are now notified in Part I of the Fort St. George Gazette are generally gazetted 
officers and all other officers are non-gazetted. Certain other events in the service 
of gazetted officers, such as the grant of privilege leave to divisional officers by the 
Board of Revenue, are notified in Part II of the Gazette. On the other hand, 
events in the service of non-gazetted officers are occasionally published in Part 1, for 
instance, the investitures of Tah.sildars, Deputy Tahsildars and Taluk Sarishtadars 
with magisterial powers, which are grauted by Government. 

91. There are five Secretaries to Government. The Chief Secretary, who is 
assisted by a temporary Deputy Secretary, an Under Secretary, and a Registrar, 
deals with the correspondence relating to the Financial, Judicial, Public, Political, 
Ecclesiastical, Marine and Pension Departments. The Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department, lias a similar establishment under him but the temporary 
Deputy Secretary attached to him works also partly under the Secretary to 
Government, Local and Municipal, Educational and Legislative Departments. 
The Revenue Secretary deals with the administration of the land revenue, customs, 
abkari, salt, income-tax and other “separate” revenue and of agriculture and 
connected subjects. The Secretary to Government, Local and Municipal Depart- 
ment, has as assistants an Under Secretary, who is a member of the Provincial 
Civil Service, and a Registrar. The same Under Secretary works also under the 
Chief Secretary in certain departments. The Secretary, Local and Municipal 
Department, has charge of the correspondence relating to the Educational, 
Legislative and Local and Municipal Departments. The Secretary to Government, 
Public Works Department, deals with aU the correspondence relating to that 
department except that relating to the irrigation branch which is in charge of a 
Joint Secretary. The appointment of a Secretary to Government for Railways 
having been abolished in 1910, the work of that department is now performed by 
the Secretary to Government, Public Works' Department. There are two Under 
Secretaries in the Public Works Department, one for the General, Buildings, 
Roads and Railway branches and the other for the Irrigation branch. There is 
also a temporary Deputy Secretary who assists the Secretary. The Secretary is 
further assisted by a Registrar. The Secretaries and Under Secretaries, except 
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those in the Pablic Works Departments and the “provincial” Undersecretary 
referred to above, must by Statute be officers of the Indian Civil Service. 

92. One officer is appointed as Resident of the two Native States of Travaucore 
and Cochin ; he has under him an Assistant Resident. T,he Oolleciors of Tnchi- 
nopoly, Dellary and Kurnool are ex-offi^-io Political Agents for the Na.tive States 
of Pudukkdttai, Sandiir and Banganapalle, respectively,^ and the Oollectoi's of South 
Arcot, Tanjora, Malabar and Godavari are ox-ojjicin Political Agents for the French. 
Settlements of Pondicherry, Karikal, Mahd and Yauam. A consul is appointed 
for Pondicherry and Xarikal. The Collector of Madras is ex-offinio Paymaster of 
Carnatic Stipend.^ and in that capacity is uuder the Political department of Govern- 
ment. Officers in the service of Government are oocasioually omployod in the 
Native States with the sanction of Government. 

93. For purposes of general administration the Pre.sidency is divided into 26 
districts under the executive administration of a District Collector and Magistrate 
who ia generally a member of the Indian Civil Service. Each district with the 
exception of Madras and Aii]6ngo contains two or moi-e divisions, a divi.sion hgain 
comprises one or more taluks, each of which ia under the jurisdiction of a 'faliaildar. 
Further details regarding the civil divisions of the .Presidency will bo found in 
paragraphs 226 to 241. Some of the Divisional Officers are members of the Indian 
Civil Service ; the majority are, however, Deputy Collectors, who are membcr.s of the 
Provincial Civil Service. The Collectors as Revenue Officers ar’o subject directly to 
the control of the Board of Revenue which cou.sists of four members of the Indian 
Civil Service. There are no officers corresponding to Commissioner of Division.s 
in other provinces who have charge of a number of districts. Therovenno juris- 
diction of each member of the Board of Revenue extends over the wliolo Presidency 
and the work of the Board is distributed among the members under Madras Act 
I of 1894. But orders on important matters are passed by the full Board. Two 
members of the Board are Commissioners of Laiid Revenue; one is Oomrnissionor 
of Salt, Ahkari and Separate Revenue ; and one is Oommi.ssioner of Rovonuo Settle- 
ment, Survey, Land Records and Agriculture and Inam Oonimissionor. Under this 
member are a Direocov of Survey,* a Director of Land Records, a Director of Agri- 
culture, a Registrar of Co-operative SooioLiea witli three special Deputy Collectors, 
a Secretary, fivo special Settlement Officers in charge of Settlement Parties and six 
Special Assistant Settlement Officers, a Principal, Madras Veterinary College, and a 
Superintendent of the Civil Veterinary Department. The systoms' of Survey and 
Settlements are explained in paragraphs 148 to 225. 

94. The Board of Revenue is the Court of Wards ; the Court ia subject to the 
Local Government, and Collectors are subject to the Oourt, tho powou's of tho Court 
being locally exercised through • tho District Collector. A proprietor, that i,s, a 
person who owns or has a life interest in land either solely or as a co-aharor is 
deemed to be disc|ualili 0 d for the management of bis property if he i.s a minor, or 
is a woman declared by the Local Government to be incapable of maungitig hor 
property, or has been adjudged by a competent civil court to bo of umsound mind 
and incapable of managing his property, or has been declared by tho IjO(;al Govern- 
ment to be incapable of managing bis property owing to any physical oi' inontal 
defect or infirmity. A proprietor juris mo.y on his ow,u application have his 
estate taken under the management of the Oourt, if tho Government dooms it to 
be in the public interest that it should bo so managed. The Court may take under 
its superintendence the person or the property of a disqu.aliflcd proprietor, or both, 
or the property of a proprietor who has applied to have liis propjerty placed uuder tho 
superintendence of the Court. When the Court assumes the auperiiiteiirlence of a 
ward’s property, the District Collector takes possession of the property on behalf of 
tJiB Court. In the case of an incumbered estate, if the property is in the po.ssession 
of a mortgagee or of any persons claiming under a mortgage, the Local Goveim- 
uient may, in certain circumstances, require the encumbrancer to deliver up pos- 
session of the estate to the manager appointed by the Court. The Court may also 
in certain circumstances retain mana,g 0 inent after the proprietor’s disqualification 
has ceased until it is satisfied that he will be thereafter competent to take char°‘e 

- of his estate and administer his own affairs. A small school for the education of 
minor -^vards at Madras is controlled by the Court. 


’♦ Eoc paitioulara riigavcling the flazetted officers under Oie Director of Sareey ulep.so aoe p.ira. 192 nuder 
■Syabern ol Survey. 
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95. The administration of the scheduled districts — the Agency tracts in Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam and Godavari and the Laccadive islands and Minicoy — differs consider- 
ably from that of the remainder of the Presidency. The administration of civil 
justice in these tracts as 'vvell as that of criminal justice and the collection and 
superintendence of the revenue is vested in the Collector in his capacity as Agent 
to the Governor. From a decree passed by the Agent in Ganjam or Vizagapatam 
in a suit, wherein the landed possession of a zamiuclar, bissoye or other feudal hill 
chief may have formed the subject of litigation, an appeal lies to the Governor 
in Council and not to the High Court. Many legal enactmeuts, which are in force 
■elsewhere, have not been extended to the scheduled districts. The Governor in 
Council may iu cases of doubt declare what enactments are actually in force or 
that any enactment is not actually in force in any of the scheduled districts or any 
■part of a scheduled district. 

9(1. The superior court for civil and criminal judicial work is the High Court 
at Madras. The High Court may consist of a Chief Justice and as mauy Judges, 
not exceeding 20, as His Majesty may from time to time think fit and appoint. At 
present, in addition to the Chief Justice, there are 7 puisne Judges and 2 temporary 
additional Judges appointed by the Governor-General in Council under section 3 
of 1 and 2 Geo. V, c. 18. The Judges must be barristers of five years’ standing or 
members of the Indian Civil Service of ten years’ standing, who have exercised the 
powers of a District Judge or like powers for at least three years, or persons who 
have held judicial ofBce not inferior to that of a Judge of a Small Cause Court for five 
years or pleaders of the High Court of ten years’ standing ; one-third of the Judges, 
including the Chief Justice, must be barristers and one-third must be members of 
the Indian Civil Service. The additional Judges axe not taken into account in 
determining the number of Judges who must be barristers or members of the Indian 
Civil Service. A Judge holds office during His Majesty’s pleasure but has power to 
resign. The Governor in Council may make temporary arrangements if a vacancy 
occurs in the High Court. A High Court Bench may consist of one or more 
Judges, a Full Bench being a Bench of not less than tM’ee of the Judges for the 
time being present as Judges of the Court. The High Court has framed rules 
showing what class of work may be disposed of by the various Benches ; certain 
matters may be disposed of by a Judge in Chambers. A list showing the sittings 
of the various courts during the following week is published every Friday. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 22 Sessions Judges in the rnufas- 
sal, the High Court being the Sessions Court in the Presidency town. Additional 
and Assistant Sessions Judges are sometimes appointed to assist courts in which 
the work is heavy. Sessions are held once a month at the head-quarters of each 
Judge. Magistrates are of three classes — fii’st, second and third. The powers of 
a first-class magistrate are more extensive than those of a seconcl-claBS magistrate ; 
for instance, a first-class magistrate can pass a sentence of imprisonment for two 
years while the longest terms for which second and third-class magistrates can pass 
sentences of imprisonment are six months and one month respectively. Village 
magistrates are not included in these three classes of magistrates ; they may try 
persons charged with petty thefts when the value of the property stolen does not 
exceed one rupee and certain other cases of a trivial nature ; they may sentence such 
persons if found guilty to be confined in the village choultry for a time nob 
exceeding twelve hours or to be, put in the stocks for a time not exceeding six hours. 
The Collector is always District Magistrate except in the Pre.sidenoy town, where 
there are four stipendiary magistrates (including the Chief Presidency Magistrate). 
There are also two Benches of Honorary Presidency Magistrates for the trial of 
petty cases. Divisional Officers are also Sub-Divisional Magistrates. These magis- 
trates generally exercise all the powers of a first-class magistrate as well as certain 
other special powers. The bulk of the magisterial work, as far as the trial of 
-original cases is concerned, is disposed of by second-class magistrates. In taluks 
where the work is light the TahaiJdar and Sarishtadar^ — the head of the taluk office 
under the Tahsildar — exercise the powers of magistrates including the power to try 
■ cases and to commit accused persons for trial before the Sessions Court, but in other 
taluks Stationary Sub -Magistrates are appointed for this purpose. Tahsildars are 
magistrates of the second class ox-Q-fficio and Deputy Tahsildars and Sub-Magistrates 
and Taluk Sarishtadars are Magistrates of the third class ex-ojicio. In important 
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miifassal afcatiima, retired Government officers with judicial experience ai’G appointed 
Honorary Magistrates and exercise the ordinary and oortain special powers of 
stipendiary first-class magistrates. Benches of magistrates aro aomctiraes a])]:)ointod. 
in nrafassal municipalities and other mufassal lowna and villages with powers to 
try regularly cases under certain special laws, and with summary powor.s to dispose 
of certain other classes of petty cases. Special third-olasa magistrates oluofly 
selected from among Sub-Begistrara are also appointed to try such petty ca.sos iii 
mufassal towns and villages not within easy reach of a regular Mirgiatrate’s Oourt. 
District Magistrates rarely take cases on their own file. Di^'i^ional Magistrates 
dispose of cases triable by a first-class bat not by a second-class magistrate and 
of other ca,ses which are of special importance for any reason or in which it is pro- 
bable that a heavier sentence should bo awarded than a subordinate magistrate is 
competent to pronounce in view of the previous history of the aoonsed or of the 
value of the propei'ty stolen, etc. The District and Divisional Magistrates closely 
supervise the work of Subordinate Magistrates ; all judgments pronoimcotl by the 
latter are perused by the Divisional and District Magistrates except in certalu'potty 
cases the results of which only are reported. The judgments of Divisional Magis- 
trates are perused by District Magistrates and Besaions Jndgo.s. Disti’icf Magis- 
trates and Sesisions Judges transmit to the High Goin-t copies of their judgments 
in certain cases. In four cantonments in the Presidency the station .slaff officers are 
appointed magistrates of the third class and also Oantonment Miigi.strato.s under tho 
Oantonment Act to try petty oases including breaches of oantonment rule,H. 

97. The headof the Police department is the Inspector-General. The Pro.sidonoy 
is divided into three ranges, each of which is under a Depuly Inspoctor-Gouoral of 
Police. A Supm-intendonb of Police is stationed at the head-quar tors of each district 
and in many districts thei'e are A.s 8 iatant Stiperintendenhs and Deputy Siipoi’in- 
tendents, who are subordinates to the Superintendent and have either distinct local 
charges or are employed as Personal Assistants to the Superintondont, The 
superior service is divided into two kinds. Imperial and Provincial, the former 
being open to Europeans generally recruited by examination in England and the 
latter to statutory natives of India recruited, partly by promotion of Inspectors, 
?T j ^ public .service and partly by direct appointment. 

M- Inspectors, the Sub-Inspectors and the subordinate Tiolio© 

establishment. The railways form two separate districts for the purposes of the 
Police department, a special force known as Railway Police being employod under 
two .superintendents for the detection of offences within the railway limits and 
ffir the maintenance of order at railway slalions. A Criminal luye,sliigation 
Department la constituted to deal with crime of a special character and criminal 
organizations of more than local importance. To enable old offonder.s to bo reooa- 

arMadiis Th/R ® ^'aken and sent to the Finger .Print Bureau 

at Madias, ihe Railway 1 olme, the Cnmmal Investigtition Departmont and the 
Finger Frwt Bureau are under the control of a separate Deputy Inspect, or-Gorioral. 
A Proymcial I raining School has been established at Vellore for tlio f, raining of 

oTntST Depfy Superintendents, Inspectors and Sub-Inspecfor.s. 
Central Recruits Schools for the training of the constabulary have also been opened 

fourth school is about to be oon- 
structeu at Anantapur. The magistracy exercise a limited control 0 vei’ tho work of 

dippif J 7 ® nopow to inflict departmental punishments or to interforo 
directly m the internal administration of the department. The Madras City Police 
are administered by a Commissioner and two Deputy Commissioners. Tho^ former ' 
IS subject to a limited control by the Inspector-General. In each villaim one or 
more village watchmen or talaiyaris are employed ; they are under the orders of the 
village magistrate.s and are appointed by Divisional Officers; they are not ordinarily 

“xercised bv a f vested in a Divisional Officer to be 

exeicised by a Supeimtendent or Assistant Superintendent of Police in a anecified 
OTea. Among other duties, they have to patrol the village at night, bo oaS-y the 
reports regarding crime and criminals to the nearest police 
station and Sub-Magistrate, to watch the cattle pounds and to as-sist in t^oine- 

e upphed with badges of office. In special localities ghat talaiyaris, cudisted 
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aud controlled by tbe Police department, are employed to supplement tlie police in 
guarding roads. The Local Government Lave power to declare an area to be in a 
■disturbed or danfferous state and may tlien employ any police force in addition to 
the ordinary fixed complement to be quartered in the special area ; the cost of the 
additional police force is generally borne by the inhabitants of the area and is 
apportioned among them by the District Magistrates, but the Local Government 
may exempt any person or class or section of the inhabitants from liabilities to bear 
a portion of the cost. Such additional police are commonly spoken of as punitive 
police. 

98. The Inspector-General of Prisons controls the Jail department. There 
are nine central jails and five district jails ; central jails are those in which prisoners 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for one year and upwards and prisoners sen- 
tenced to transportation are confined ; they are also district jails for the districts 
in which they are situated. Each of the central and district jails (except two of 
the latter class which are managed hy District Medical Officers) is under the charge 
■of a Superintendent. One of the district jails has been set apart for the confine- 
ment of adolescent convicts (of ages between 15 and 21) on the Borstal system. 
The Surgeon-General, the Sanitary Commissioner, the Deputy Sanitary Commis- 
sioner, Sessions Judges, Presidency Magistrates, District Magistrates, and Sub- 
Divisional Magistrates are ex-o'fficio visitors of jails within their jurisdictions ; 
Grovernment also appoint non-official visitors. Remissions of sentence are granted 
for good conduct and diligence, the marks gained being liable to forfeiture for 
prison offences. A convict may ordinarily earn three days remission in a month if 
he behaves well and performs the ta.sk imposed. Selected convicts may ha employed 
as night watchmen, overseers or convict warders ; they earn money gratuities and 
are granted in addition special remission .o.nd other privileges. At the head- 
quarters of each Sub-Magistrate is a subsidiary jail in which imconvicted 
prisoners, remanded or under trial, and convicts sentenced to imprisonment for 
not more than one month, are generally committed and confined ; these subsidiary 
jails are superintended by Sub-Magistrates; they are inspected periodically by 
District and Sub-Divisional Magistrates and by District Medical Officers. There 
is a Reformatory School at Ohingleput for the reception of juvenile offenders under 
me age of 15 years. 

99, To administer civil justice there are 22 District Judges, 18 Subordinate 
Judges and 130 District Miinsifs. There are also 11 temporary Subordiuate Judges 
and 6 temporary District Munsifs, besides 4 Revenue officers exercising the powers 
of District Munsifs. In the Presidency town there are a City Civil Court consisting 
■of one Judge and a Small Cause Court consistiug of a Chief Judge and two other 
Judges, Heads of villages may be appointed village munsifs with power to try 
petty suits in which the value does not exceed Rs. 20 or, with written consent of 
bothparties, Rs. 200. Offices for the registration of documents have been established 
at convenient centres throughout the Presidency, which for this purpose is divided 
into districts and sub-districts, ffhe latter are under Sub-Registrars, of whom there 
are 49S, Pour hundred and ninety-one of these are divided into eight grades on pay 
ranging from Es. ,50 to Rs. 150, while the remainder are ax-nfficio registering 
■officers. The districts are presided over by District Registrars, sv/enty in number, 
on pay rising from Its. 200 to Rs. 600. This number includes the two appointments 
of Personal Assistant to the Inspector- General of Registration and Inspector of 
Registration offices. The head of the department is the Inspector-General of 
Registration. The duties of the Registrar of Joiut Stock Companies, of the 
Registrar of Provident Insurance Societies and of the Registrar of J.iife Assurance 
■Companies are performed by the Registrar of Madras-Ohingleput. Seventeen 
Registrars and four Sub-Registrars in the mufasaal are Assistant Registrars of 
Joint Stock Companies. All registering officers are Registrars of Births and 
Deaths under the Births, Deaths and Marriages Registration Act, 1 886. One hun- 
dred and forty-one officers are also notaries public. Several of them exercise 
magisterial powers of the third class for the trial of offences punishable under 
local laws. Sub-Registrars stationed at the head-quarters of Deputy Tahsildars 
■are placed iu charge of the sab-treasury during t.he absence of the Deputy Tali- 
■sildar on tour. At taluk stations they are in charge of the double look chests 
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during the absence o£ the Tabsildar on tour if there is no Sub-Magistrate at the 
station, or -when both the Tahsildar -and the Sub-Magistrate arc absoni, on duty 
ainniltaneously. 

100. A district board has been formed for every district and in the Vi?;agii])aiani 
district the agency tracts constitute the charge of a second and di.stinotdistrioi board 
hnownasthe JSoraput District Board. Taluk boards exist in all local fund district, s 
except the Nilgiris and Ixoraput. The area uiidor a district board ordinarily is. 
the revenue district excluding all municipalities, while that under a (aluk board 
is, with one negligible exception, coterminous with a revenue divi.sion. A rlistriot 
board consists of an president (the Collector of the district) and not les.s 

than 24 members except in tbe hilgiris where the board is composed of not loss Ihan 
12 members in addition to the president. Every revenue otticer in eharge oJ' a divi- 
sion of acliatviot is sx-offioio a member of the district board ; the other members are 
either appointed by the Governor in Council or elected by the taluk boards; but the 
number of persons appointed by the Governor in Council who hold salaried edlcoB 
under Government, together with the p 4', -officio members imi.st, not exccod one- 
fourth of the whole number of members of the board. If the inombors arc pairhly 
appointed by election, the number of elected members under the la, w, be tli roe- 
fourths of the whole number of members but the actual elective proportion is one- 
half. A taluk board consists of a president who is the rovomio ofliccr in charge 
of the division except in the case of three taluk boards, of which tho [)i’(^Hidont i.s 
elected by and from among the unofficial members of tlio board, and not lass 
than twelve other members who are partly appointed by the Govcrnoi’ in Oonncil 
and partly elected by the tax-payers and inhabitants of the taluk, excjopli in two in- 
sbaDce.s wliere the boards have not been admitted to tho elective franohiae on acooiint. 
of the backwardness of the localities concerned. Tho Govnruov in Gounci] may 
appoint any other member to be pre.sident of a district or taluk boni'cl instead of 
the ex-off Inio president, but this power has not yet been oxet'ci,sed. Pro.sidonts, vico- 
prosidents and members of local boards do not ordinarily recoivo any I'oinuvioi’ation 
as such, but may be paid reasonable expenses incuri'ed, in aitencliiig racothigH 
of the boards and when travelling on tours of inspection. President., s are rospoiusL- 
ble for seeing that the resolytions of their boards are carried into tvlfoct. liiijjoi'iau t 
villages which a.re not niunicipalitio.s may be declared to bo anions, in whicli oaao 
panchayats are appointed for tbe administration of such areas inider I, ho control 
of the taluk boards. A panobayat consists of five or more members who may bo 
either appointed by Government or elected by the tux-payers and inliabitants of 
tbe union ; the elective method of appointment has not yotbecn aoUialiy introduced, 
but measures for its partial introduction have recently received tho .sanction of 
Government; the headman of each revenue villaae, any part of which is included 
in a union, is m-nfficio a member of the panobayat. Tho Chairman is apijoinlnd 
by tbe taluk board president in virtue of powers delegated to him by tho Govurn- 
ment Union panchayats exist in all districts except Snath Cauara, Koraput and 
the INilgirns. The main source of income of district and taluk boards is a tax not 
exceeding two annas in the rupee on the annual rent value of all nccnpiod land iji 
^ le cistricfcs or Malabar, bonth (Janara and tho N’ilgiris and not exceodiuc; oiio iuina 
in the uipce on the annual, rent value of such land elsewhere. A spocial tax on. 
aiida not exceeding 3 pies in the rn]iee on tho annual rent vnlno of ocouihod land 
is levied by certain district boards for expenditure o.n the construction of railways. 
Ihe income of union panchayats is derived chiefly from a tax on houses. Other 
sources ol the income of local boards and panchayats include tolls, fees for tbe uso 
ot markets, oartstands and slaughter houses and various miscGllaneous fees. Tho 
annual budgets of local boards require the sanction of Governmoat. The ordinary 
duties of these boards are the construction and maiutenanco of roads and bridges, 
avenues, hospitals, clispenaanes, markets, water-works, walls, drains, latrines, tho 
training and erajaloyment of medical practitioners and vaccinators, the supervision 
ot sanitation and vaccination, the dilfusion of education, the establishment and 
mamtenauce ot relief works m time of famine or scarcity, and other measuros of local 
utility which are calculated to promote tlio public safety, health, comfort or con- 
venience. District board,? employ engineering establishments for the construction 
and maintenance of public works vested in or under the control ol the district and 
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taluk boards; but tlie services of officers of tbe Public Works Department are 
occasionally utilized -with the permission of Government for the execution of special 
works considered to be beyond the powers of the ordinary local fund staff. The 
District Medical and Sanitary Officer, who is usually a member of the district board, 
advises the boards on subjects connected with medical institutions and sanitation, 
and the officers of the Educational Department similarly give advice on educational 
matters. 

lO'J . The duties devolving on local boards are discharged in municipal areas by 
independent bodies styled municipal councils. Each council consists of not less 
than twelve and not more than twenty-four members including tie officer in charge 
of the revenue division who is BX-nficin member of all councils within his jurisdic- 
tion. The other councillors are partly elected by the rate-payers and inhabitants 
of the municipality and partly appointed by the Governor in Council, the number 
of official nominees including the nx-afficio councillor being by law restricted to 
one-fourth of the sanctioned strength. Municipal taxes are leviable on buildings 
and lands at a rate not exceeding per cent, of their annual value, an alternative 
land-tax not exceeding 4 annas for every eighty square yards being in certain 
cases permissible. Other sources of municipal income are a profession- tax, tolls, 
taxes on vehicles and animals, and a water and drainage tax assessable on build- 
ings and lands at a rate not exceeding 8 per cent, on their annual value, the pro- 
ceeds of which are reserved for expenditure on water-supply or drainage works. 
In hill stations, a tax on private menial and domestic servants may, in addition, 
be levied at a rate not exceeding 2 rupees per mensem for each such servant, and 
the rates of the tax on buildings and lands and the water and drainage tax may he 
increased to a maximum of It.* per cent, each on the annual value ; a special lighting 
tax on buildings and lands at a rate not exceeding 3 per cent, on their annual 
value is also leviable where provision has been made for the lighting of the town 
with gas or electricity. The registration of births and deaths is compulsory in 
all municipalities and the vaccination of children is also obligatory. In the more 
important towns paid chairmen are employed or paid secretaries are appointed to 
relieve the honorary chairmen of many of their duties, 

102. The municipal affairs of the City of Madras are administered by a 
Corporation consisting of a President and 36 commissioners, ,The President, who 
is a paid officer, and 8 of tbe corainh sioners are appointed by Government, 
20 are elected by the rate-payers and inhabitants of the twenty municipal divisions, 
3 are nominated by the Madras Ohiimber of Commerce, 3 by the Madras Trades 
Association, 1 by the Trustees of the Harbour of Madras, and 1 by the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway Company. The detailed control of tbe administration 
vests in a Standing Committee consisting of the President with eight commissioners 
chosen by the Corporation. The President himself is the head of the executive. 
The taxes leviable in the City of Madras are, in general, similar to those obtainina 
in mnfassal municipalities, but the tax on buildings and lands may amount to 10 
per cent of' their annual value and the water and drainage tax is limited to per 
cent, of that value in the populous parts of the city and to Ig per cent, generally 
elsewhere ; while the lighting tax must not exceed 2 per cent, of the same figure. 
The three principal officers of the municipal corporation are the Revenue Officer, 
the Health Officer and the Engineer, who are appointed by the Governor in Council. 
A Special Engineer has also been appointed who is charged with the important 
duty of carrying out the new water and drainage schemes. The Government have 
also power to appoint a special sanitary officer, in the event of any nnus'ual morta- 
lity or the prevalence of any dangerous disease within the city, to investigate the 
causes thereof and to advise as to the measures to be taken for the abatement or 
removal of such mortality or disease, but it has not hitherto been found necessary 
to use this power. 

103. The Marine Department includes the Presidency Port Officer and the 
Deputy Conservator of the Port of Madras, who are officers of the Royal Indian 
Marine, and 15 other Port officers, one of whom is Personal Assistant to the 
Presidency Port Officer and Agent for Government Consignments, Madras, while 
the others are stationed at minor ports. The Port of Madras is under the control 
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of a body of trustees couatitiitod udder the Madras Port Trust II of ^•-'9®- 
The mauLement of the pearl and chank fisheries has been taken over by the h ishenes 
Department from the Port Officer, Tutioorin, from the 1st April 190 J. 

104 The Civil Veterinary Department is controlled by a Superintendent who 
is a Civilian member of the Indian Civil Veterinary Department. He i.s aastslod by 
a Deputy Superintendent. The Veterinary College is presided over by another 
Civilian member of the Indian Civil Veterinary Department, under wliom are an 
Assistant Principal and other lecturers. The work of the whole rlepartraant is 
controlled by the Board of Revenue. 


10,5. Botanic gardens are maintained on the Hilgirl hills under the chaigo of 
the Curator of the Government Gardens and Parks, the Nilgiris. 

106. The Government have large cinoliona plantations on tho Nilgiris und^ a 
factory at Nodivattam for the manufacture of quinine for .salo in the form of pico 
packets at Post offices .and by Revenue officials. Quiuino is also .supplied to the 
Medical Depots of Madras arid Bomba,y and to hospitals and dispensaries tliroughout, 
the Madras Presidenev, the United Provinces, Central Provinces, Ajmoro, Uajpulami, 
Native States and Biirmah. The plantations and factory aro undor the Diroctor of 
Government Obicliona Plantations and the head of the dopoirtinoiit is tho .Secretary 
to Government, Revenue Department. 

lOV. The Agricultural Department is under tho direct snporvisioii of the 
Director of Agriculture, wlio has under him two Deputy pirootors of Agriinilfcuro, 
two Assistant Directors and a Planting Export in .arldifcion to tlio stall of tlio 
Agricultural College and Research Institute, Coimbatore, which coiisistH of the 
Principal, the Government Botanist, the Agricultural Chemist, tlio Mycologist and 
the Entomologist. There is no regular botanical survey of tho Presideuoy at 
present and the Govoniment Botaniist is mainly eiuployod in teaching at tho oollogo 
and in dealing with all questions of economic botany and, allied Bubjocts. T'be 
department is under the general control of the Board of Rovomie. 

108. The Forest Department which is maintained, for the conservation and 
exploitation of the Government iorosts is controlled by a Mombor of tho Hoard of 
Revenue. There are four Conservators of Forests for the Prosidoiiey with, separate 
local charged There are 21 Deputy Conservators, 8 Assistant Oonsorvator.s and 
6 Extra Deputy Conservators, these with the Conservators constitutiiig tho uppor 
oontolliug staff. The lower controlling .staff includes 22 l^xtra A.ssistiuit Con- 
servators. In each district except Madras, Aujoiigo and Tanjore, an As.siataiit or 
Deputy Conservator or Extra Deputy Conservator or Extra. As.siHtant Conservator 
is posted as District Forest Officer who is an Assistant to the Oollootor for ]mi‘po3os 
of forestry. There are four District Forest Officers in Coimbatore, three in Kurnool 
and two in each of the districts of Gddavai’i, Ciiddapah, North Arcot, Halom and 
Malabar. A third District Forest Officer will shortly be a[)pointod in Godslvari. 
Tanjore is combined with Trichiuopoly for purposes of forest administration and 
Tinnovelly and Ramuad have recently been combinod to form a single forest 
district. The lower controlling staff consists generally of the niombers of the 
Provincial Service to which only persons who liave undergone training at tho 
Imperial Forest College, Dehra Dun, can bo admitted. Under the controlling staff 
are the executive staff (Rangers and Deputy Rangers) and the proloctivo staff 
(Foresters, forest guards, etc.). Government may declare any land at thoir disposal 
ro he reserved forest after due enquiry into, and the determination of, tho claim.s of 
private persons thereto. An officer specially appointed to conduct .such investigation 
is called a Forest Settlement Officer. Pending the coinplotion of tho enquiry, tho 
land is declared to be reserved land and the accrual of any fresh private rights over 
it is barred. Grazing, ouifcivation, tree-felling, quarrying, hunting,. shooting, etc., 
in reserved forests are prohibited by law except under permits for which fees 
are usually charged; privileges are, however, granted in special cases to aboriginal 
tribes habitually dwelling in forests, and in times of famine grazing is permitted 
in reserved forest.s, free of charge. Conservation and exploitation, are carried out 
in reserved lauds in a lesser degree than in reserved forests. In some zamindaris 
in the Presidency, the conservation of the zamindar’s forests is secured by rules 
modelled on those in force in Government reserved lands. 
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109. The Public Works Department is responsible for the construction and 
maintenance of buildings belonging to Government (except certain buildings in 
charge of the Forest aud of the Salt, Abkari and Separate Ilevenue Departments), 
lighthouses, navigable canals aud irrigation 'works which are ordinarily capable of 
irrigating more than 200 acres of land ; it does not, as a rule, maintain road.s and 
(loos not carry out works in certain cantonments, which are under the charge of 
the Militai'y W orks Department. Ordinary works connected with the maintenance 
and improvement of harbours are in charge of officers of the Marine Department, 
but tlie execution of important works is usually entrusted to the Public Works 
Department. At the head of the Public Works Department are two Chief Engi- 
neers, of whom one is Chief Engineer and Secretary to Government, Public Works 
Department, and tne other is Ohier Engineer and Joint Secretary to Government, 
Public Works Department (Irrigation Braneb). No railways in the Presidency 
are worked by the State. The appointments of Consulting Engineer for Railways 
aud Secretary to Government, Public Works Department (Railways) have been 
abolished, and the Railway Secretariat work is now performed by the Secretary 
to Government, Public Works Department. There are seven Superintending 
Engineers, each of whom is in charge of one of the territorial circles, into which the 
Presidency is divided for the purpose. One of these seven circles of superintend” 
ence has been constituted temporarily for a period of two years from tho 24th 
September 1911 . The Sanitary Engineer to Government ranks as a Superintending 
Engineer of the Public Works Department. The Engineer establi.shment includes 
Executive Engineers and Assistant Engineers also, tho present sanctioned numbers 
being 45 and 39, respectively. The Engineer establishment is divided into two classes, 
the Imperial service and the Provincial service. The former service is recruited 
in England, the officers being appointed by the Secretary of State for India in 
Council on the advice of a selection committee including at least one eminent 
representative of the Engineering profession. The latter service is recruited in India, 
one ap'pointment as Assiat;int Engineer being made annually by the Local Govern- 
ment from among the passed students of the Engineer class of the College of 
Eiigineoring, Madras, and another appointment in alternate years by selection from 
the Upper Subordinate service. Temporary establishments are entertained for 
special purposes. The Consulting Architect to Government is outside the Engineer 
crtdrc and h<as no executive dntiois to perform, his duties being now confined to 
what his clesignatiou implies, The accounts of the department are audited by the 
Acoountant-Geoeral, the Public Works Accounts Branch having been amalgamated 
with the Civil Accounts Branch ; the Government treasuries are used as banks 
by the department, officers being credited with specified amuunts to enable them 
to pay by cheque for the works under their charge. 

110. The head of the Einancial Department under the Local Government is the 
Accountant-General and Commissioner of Paper Ourrenoy. In consequence of the 
amalgamation of the Public Works Account with the Civil Account departments 
in July 1910, the former Examiner of Public Works Accounts has been made a 
Deputy Accountant-General and is subordinate to the Accountant-General who 
now controls the Public Works Account staff also. The Accountant-Geueral ha.s 
also in' his office for purposes of Civil audit a Deputy Acooiuhant-General and 
three Assistant Accountants- General, one of whom is Examiner of liooal Fund 
Accounts while the other two are in charge of the Pay department and of the 
Currency Office respectively At the head-quarters of each district is a district 
treasury in direct charge of a Treasury Deputy Collector and at the head-quarters 
of a taluk is a subordinate treasury in charge of the Tahsildar. The Collector is, 
however, responsible for the security of the cash balance and stamps in the treasuries 
in his district. 

111. The manufacture and sale of salt and of intoxicating liquors and drugs 
including opium are controlled by the Salt, Abkari and Separate Revenue Depart- 
ment, The head of tho department is the Commissioner wlio is a Member of the 
Boa,rd of Revenue. There a.re four Deputy Commissioners, three of whom have 
charge of territorial divisions — Northern, Southern and Central — while the fourth 
who is designated the Abkari Deputy Commissioner is responsible for the supervision 
of distilleries and as a trained Chemist is responsible for the working of the Board’s 
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Laboratory. One Deputy Oommisaioner and the Secretary to the Ooramiaaiouer 
are uaually Mambors oE the Indian Civil Service. There are 14 A.saistant Oomrai.s- 
sioners and 85 [nspectors. The man nfaotnre of salt is a G-overnmeiit Monopoly 
and one of the principal duties of the officers of the department is the provention 
of the unauthorised manufacture of salt. The factories are of two classes : in 
factories for the manufacture of salt for sale to Government, salt is manufactured 
hy -ryots who are paid for their salt by Government as soon as it is stored,, and this 
salt is again sold by Government usually at fixed rates but occasionally in public 
auction; In factories for the manufacture of .salt for general sale, private persons 
are permitted not only to carry on the mainufactnio subject to the conditions of 
their licences but also to dispose of their salt to any one at any rat(3 i.hoy please. 
Salt which has been sold hy Government, and salt which ia tlio properl.y of lioonaoea 
or of purchasers from them, may not bo removed from the factories until duty at the 
rate of Re. 1 a maund has been paid. 


112. The manufacture and the sale of any intoxicating licpior or drug ox<!opt 
under due authority are prohibited hy law. In the case of imported Ihpiors, tho 
duties leviable under the tariff for the time being Jii force aro credited to Customs, 
and the excise revenue therefrom is derived only from liconoes for the privilege of 
vend. The right of vend in taverns licensed, for the retail sale of rupior on and 
off the premises is sold in public auction; in other oases, fixed fno.s ai'o charged for 
licences. A brewer must take out a licence and comply with certiiin rules ; duty at 
the rate of 3 aunas per imperial gallon must be paid, once in a quarter on the total 
quantity of beer brewed dunng the quarter less 5 per cent, allowed for wastage. 


revenue derived from country spirit is levied partly by moans of a 
still-head duty and partly by licence fees and the sale of the right of vend; country 
spirit 13 arrack which ia generally distilled from jaggery or niolasso.s. Uiidor the 
" Contract Distillery System ” which is now in force throi'vgliont the whole Ifresldenev 
except in a few isolated tracts of the Gaujam, Vizngiipatam, Uedfmui and Mulnbar 
districts where the ordinary renting system is still in force, tlio oxclusivo privilogo 
of manufacture and supply of country spirits througliout a (li,sti-ic,t or ol-bor .sriooi- 
fied area is disposed of by tender to the approved individual or firm, who agrotis to 
supply spirits at the lowest rate over and above the still-hoad duty. The sucoossfiil 

teiTwhT- 3'ippl-y 0^ Ihiiior of Ids own ma'iml'actnro to retail 

vendors within the aim of bis contract at rates which aro (kod |,y Govornmont 
and he must generally esiabUsh wholesale depots at convenient pianos for thi,; 
purpose ; he must also pay the still-hoad duty at the rate lix.rl by tSovornmmd, on 

3 \ft°to low-duty iirea,s varies from Rupoos 

m P®"’ P^’rf e’^'^ept 111 Madras Town and ri,wm, adioioim.- 

villages of the Saiclapet taluk where it is lis. 7-S-O per proof gallon; tho annual 
fee for a licence 10 establish and maintain a distillery is Rs. 100 and lioonros foi' 

tee IS onar, 30 d , but to facilitate the supply of , spirits to retail vtanlors in tracts 

Sed 3 .le tZLTtl,”' “f"*:" “uf 

manufacture is separated from the sale of liquor Tli ' rir! f\ f 

KS. zt: “r"" 

exclusive privilege Z'f r 

taluk or hy the Lvenl Cpeffi^^^^ by the 

of stills is limited as far as nossible and °i f'onveniont unit, f'lm number 

as possible i^nd the number and sites of .shops aro nreviouslv 


fixed ; shopkeepers arc 

strengths. This system umu auanaonea wber 
the introduction of the contract distillery system. 


strengths. ^ Tliis system^ hrsTe^n speeifiod 

the introduction of t.v,Q i. j_-_ , :,i ^ wherever cuoumstances have permitted 
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] 14. Uiifermeiited or “ sweet” toddy — the sap of a cocoanut, sago, palmyra, date 
■or dadasalpalm — is not subject to ary taxation, but it must be drawn in pots freshly 
coated internally with lime or containing sufficient lime to prevent fermentation. 
Fermented toddy is taxed by means of rents payable for the right of retail vend and 
also, throughout the greater part of tho Presidency by means of the tree-tax system 
under which a fixed fee is charged for every tree, from which it is intended to draw 
fermented toddy. The right of retail vend is sold in public auction. Under the 
tree-tax system, no palm tree may be tapped for the purpose of producing fermented 
toddy without a licence, upon issue of which the tree is given a distinguishing mark. 
The fees for licences to tap cocoanut palms and sago palms are Rs. 8-6-0, and 
Es. 6-12-0 a tree for each half-year and the fee for a licence to tap a palmyra or 
date palm is Rs. 2-4-0 a year ; in some districts, fees are levied at about two-thirds 
of the.se rates and in Madras Town Circle special rates are in force. 

115. In municipal towns, local committees are appointed to advise the Collector 
in respect of the number and location of shops. In other areas, the number and 
■sites of shops are determined by Collectors in consultation with the District Superin- 
tendent of Police. Representations made by District or Taluk Boards, Village 
Panchayats and of persons who may be specially interested, such as Railway 
.authorities. Forest officers and large employers of labour are duly considered. A 
maximum limit for the number of shops in each talnk or division or municipal 
town is fixed by the Board. Whenever any change is contemplated in the number 
or sites of shops, a list of the shops to be opened during the ensuing lease, with 
sites, is forwarded to the Municipal Council, District or Taluk Board concerned in 
time to allow of representations as to the number or site to be I’eceived and con- 
sidered by the Collector. The sites of new shops are published in the District 
Gazettes six months before the commencement of the lease. As far as possible, 
sites of shops are kept at a distance from bathing ghS.t8, market places, schools, 
hospitals, places of worship, factories and other places of public resort. 

116. The cultivation of the poppy is prohibited, and the wjiole of the opium 
required for the Presidency is supplied by the Government factory at Ghazipur and 
stocked in storehouses, one at Madras and the other at Rajahmundry in Godavari 
district, whence it is issued to licensed vendors at a price fixed from time to time. 
Import of opium or intoxicating drugs is permitted only — 

(a) in the case of imports by sea by licensed chemists or druggists or, 

(&) under special orders of the Board of Revenue to be obtained in each case- 
The privilege of the retail vend of opium and of the manufa.oturo and sale of intoxi- 
cating drugs (other than smoking preparations) prepared therefrom is sold in auction 
by shops ; shopkeepers must obtain their stock from one of the two Government 
storehouses or from a Taluk kacheri in the district where opium is stored, 

117. Licences for the cultivation of the hemp plant are issued only in the 
Bapatla taluk of the Guntur district and in the Polur taluk of the North Aroot 
district ; elsewhere, its cultivation is absolutely prohibited. In tracts where it is 
licensed, the cultivators are required to convey the produce to public storehouses 
whence removals are allowed only on prepayment of excise duty at Rs. 7-8-0 per 
seer of ganja, Rs..3 per seer of bhang and Rs. 12 per seer of charas. Licences for 
the vend of these intoxicating drugs are sold in public auction, and licences for 
wholesale depots are also granted on payment of Rs. 16. 

118. The assessment and collection of income-tax form pari; of the ordinary 
duties of the officers of the Land Revenue Department and no special establishment 
other than clerical is entertained for this purpose except in Madras where there 
are Income-tax Inspectors. For the Devakottai division of the Ramnad district, a 
special Tahsildar on Rs. 160 per mensem has been appointed for income-tax work. 

119. Tho Collector of Madras is also Superintendent of Stamps and Stationery 
and has under him an Assistant Superintendent who is a Deputy Collector. 

120. The sea and land customs establishments are controlled by the Collector 
of Customs," Madras. Ho is assisted by two Assistant Collectors who are members 
■of the. Imperial Customs Service and five Inspectors who are borne on the cadre of 
the Salt, Abkari and Customs Department. 
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POLITICAL, 

E,ff'qt-tion rep:i8fcration of birtLs aarl deaths i.s compulsory in municipalities 

of Births and may be made compulsory in rural areas by tbe Local GoTerament under 

Deaths. Madras Eegistration of Births and Deaths Act (Ifl of 1899) ; during the year 1911 
this Act was in force in 3,-558 towns and Tillages. In rural tracte the registers 
of births and deaths are maintained by railway station-masters or by headmen of 
villages according as the tracts are within or outside railway limits ; where regis- 
tration is not compulsory, the headman has to ascertain by careful enquiries 
the occurrence of births and deaths outside railway limits. The registers are 
inspected and checked by officers of the Land Revenuo, Medical and Vaccination 
Departments and by Chairmen of municipalities and unions, but the offxcor responsi- 
ble for tlie compilation of statistics for the whole Presidency is the Sanitary 
Commissioner. With a view to minimising the loss of life through wild animals, 
Government offer rewards for the destruction of certain dangerous wild animals. 

[Emigration. 122. The Collector of Madra.s is Protector of Emigrants and has under him 
a Medical Inspector of Emigrants. 


Medical 123. The higher appointments in the Medical Department are usually held by 

Sanitation. commiasioned officers of the Indian Medical Service. The head of the department 
and Vaccina- Surgeon-General mth the Government who. has also under him the Medical 

tion. College, Madras, and the Medical schools at Eoyaparam, Tanjore and Vizagapatam. 

The branch of the department which deals witli sanitation, vaccination and Gjiidotnics 
is aiiporintencledby the Sanitary Commissioner. The Deputy Sanitary Oornrnisaioner 
is also Inspector of Vaccination. The Government maintain the General Hospital, 
the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Maternity Hospital at Madras as well as other civil 
and police hospitals. The staff of the General Hospital includes tliree Surgeon, s, four ■ 
Physicians and a Resident Medical Officer ; one of the Surgeons or Physicians is also 
the Senior Medical Officer of the hospital and draws an extra allowance on that 
account, and all the seven are' professors of the college ; one of the professors of the- 
college is also Principal and draws an extra allowance. Tlio Professor of Cliemistry 
is also Chemical Examiner to Government. Four Medical Officers are stationed in 
Madras town which is divided for the purpose into four clistriols; tilts PreHiclency 
Surgeon, Isc District, is In,speotov of Emigrants and Superintendent of the Medical 
School, Royapuram. A District Medical and Sanitary Officoi- is stationed at the 
head-quarters of each mufassal district, and Civil Surgeons are stationed in seven 
other towns. The District Medical and S.n, nitary Officers, Tanjore and Vizagaiiatam, 
are also the Superintendents of the Medical Schools at those staiions. '’Medical 
Officers receive special fees for inspections of vessels. Three Lunatic Asylums 
(Madras, Calient and Vizagapata.m) are maintained by Governmont. T’hore is a 
separate Superintendent for the Asylum at Madras, but at Calicut and Vizagapatam 
the District Medical and Sanitary Officer and the Medical Su])erintendent of the 
Central Jail, respectively, are the Superintendents. Two leper ho.spitals are main- 
tained by Government, one at Madras in charge of the Assistant to the Presidoiicy 
Surgeon, 1st District, and^the other near Cochin called the Palliport Lazaretto under 
the Civil Surgeon at Cochin. Sanitation, vaccination and the prevention a,nd 
repression of epidemics are under the superintendence of the Sanitary CommisBioner. 
The Sanitary Board advises Local Boards, M unicipal Councils and the Government, 
itself in regard to projects connected with water-supply, drainage and sanitation 
and the issue of type-designs and type-plans of hospitals, markets and the like ; a 
Sanitary Engineer is employed to investigate and report on sanitary projects The 
salaries of officers in the subordinate grades, including Sub-Assistant Surgeons 
Vaccinators and Sanitary Inspectors, are paid wholly oi' mainly by Local Board, s 
and Municipal Councils, who maintain hospitals and dispensaries throughout the 
Presidency. Deputy Inspectors of Vaccination are paid wholly by Government. 


Scientific 

Depart- 

ments. 


124. Appointments 111 connection with science include the Superintendent 
Government Central Museum, who is also Librarian of tbe Connemara Public 
Library, the oupenntendent, Arcbaiological Survey and the Assistant Archmolocrical 
Superintendent for Epigraphy for the Madras Presidency. 


Education, 
Ecclesias- 
tical Admin- 
istration, 


r 11 instruction and the ecclesiastical jurisdiction are 

fully dealt with lu chapters VII aud IX. 
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126. The supply of stationery to all Government offices is controlled by tlie 
Superiutendeub of Stationery, .-whose duties are performed by the Collector of 
Madras- In his capacity of Superintendent of Stationery he is under the direct 
control of the Financial Department of Government. The printing work' for 
Govei’nment is done at the Goverument Press and at its branches in the Penitentiary 
at Madras, where prisoners are employed, and at Ootacamuud. The Superintendent 
of the Government Press controls this department. There is a district press at 
Ihe Collector’s head-quarters in each district. 

127. It is now possible to indicate in greater details the duties of Collector and 
Magistrate of a district. As District Magistrate he is primarily responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order and for tlie administration of criminal justice by the 
magistracy within his jurisdiction and for the proper working of the police. As 
Collector he is the official head of his district, and it is his duty to see that land 
revenue, income-tax and revenue derived from forests and abkari or excise are duly 
collected and he is officially responsible for all public money lodged in the district 
and subordinate treasuries. The maintenance of the numerous land records by the 
village officials, the state of the crops, the economic condition of the people and the 
grant of remission,? of land revenue, whan necessary or expedient, demand his 
constant attention. Tlie forests in his district are under his control and manage- 
inont. He has under him an Engineering establishment for the upkeep of the 
tanks and other irrigation works which ha,ve not sufficient capacity for the irrigation 
of more than 200 acres of land. PTe is responsible for the due assessment of all 
persons in the dist.rict whose incomes are such as to render them liable to pay 
income-tax. He fixes the number and sites of shops for the sale of intoxicating 
liquors and drugs (1) in municipal areas in consultation with local committees 
appointed for the purpose, and (2) in other areas in consultation with the District 
Superintendent of Police; audit rests with him to accept or to reject the bids 
offered for the rights of vend in such shops or tracts at the annual auctions which 
are held by his Divisional Officers. In zamindari tracts his Divisional Officers 
decide suits and generally regulate the relations between land holders and ryots 
under the Estates Land Act, I of 1908. The Collector is es-o^cio President of the 
District Local Board and as such is largely responsible for the maintenance of 
roads, the spread of education the establishment of hospitals and dispensaries, and 
for sail itation, vaccination and the public health within his district. He lias powers 
of control over municipal councils and taluk hoards. The Collector is a, Iso called 
on to deal with such emergencies as famine — of the approach of which it is his 
duty to warn the Government — plague, cholera and the movements of troops. In 
some cases he holds also other appointments such as Political Agent to a Native 
State, etc. His multifarious duties necessitate frequent tours of inspection during 
all seasons of the year. Many of the Collector’s powers and much of his patronage 
are exercised by his subordinates and much of his time is occupied with the dis- 
posal of appeals preferred against the orders of his Divisional Officers. A Divisional 
Officer who, if a member of the Indian Civil Service, is a Sub-Collector and Joint 
Magistrate and if a member of the Provincial Service, -is a Deputy Collector and 
Magistrate, Is ex-offino member of the District Board and generally President of his 
Taluk Board ; he is also a member of all municipal councils within his jurisdiction 
and is not infrequently appointed chairman of a municipal council. He exercises 
within hi,? division most of the ordinary powers of a Collector, but, with a few 
exceptions, an appeal lies to the District Collector against his orders. The powers 
and patronage of a Divisional Officer of the Indian Civil Service of not less than 
nine years’ service are somewhat larger than those of other Divisional Officers. The 
taluks are divided for revenue purposes into ranges, usually three or four in number ; 
the officer in charge of a range is called a revenue inspector. 

128. The lowest unit for administrative purposes is the village. In each 
village is a headman, sometimes called the patel or reddi or monigar or mnnsif, an 
accountant, who is generally called the karnam, and a staff of menial servants. 
These officers who used to receive no remuneration in money but held certain lands 
on favourable terms are now given fixed salaries, the pay of a headman varying 
from Es. 5 to Es. 30 and that of the accountant from Ks. 8 to Es, lb. In some 
districts these offices are hereditary, buthereditary considerations may be neglected 
if the candidate for the office of headman or karnam is not educationally or 
otherwise fit to hold office. The headman is responsible for the collection of revenue 
and its remittance to the taluk treasury ; in his capacity of village magistrate he 
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can try petty cases aad must maiatain law aud order iu liis villag-e. applying for 
assistance to higher authorities if necessary and reporting the oocurronoe of crimes, 
the movements of criminal gangs, etc., bo them; as village rnuuslf he is a petty 
civil court; he is registrar of births and deaths ; it is generally his duty to see that 
water is duly distributed to irrigable lauds from Government tanks, etc. As the 
immediate representative of the Government ho has numerous other duties, i’he 
accountant is responsible for the maintenance and custody of tho ac, counts and 
laud records relating to the village. Daring the onltivalion season ho has to record 
the crop raised in each field, and the area in which it is raised and an cstimabe ofits 
outturn. He is required to have an oleinoutai-y knowledge of surveying, siiUiciGnt 
to enahli) him to survey and plot an ordinary field. He acts as clerk to the headman 
in his judicial capacity. 
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CHAHACTER OF LAND TENLTilES, 

129 . I’he following are the main varieties of land tenures under the Govern- 
ment : — (i) perpetual freeholds held under a title-deed showing proprietorship as 
against the Government, and paying no land revenue ; (ii) enfranchised inams or 
grants of land or of the land revenne thereon held under a title-deed showing 
proprietorship as against the Government, and paying a quit-vent fixed for ever, 
calculated at a favourable rate; (iii) zamiudtiris or landed estates held under a 
sanad or title-deed showing proprietorship as agidnst the Government, and paying 
a laud revenue or peshkash fixed in perpetuity; (iv) unsettled palayams or landed 
estates held without sanada the laud revenue on which may be raised at the 
pleasure of the Government; (v) individual holdings under what is termed 

ieiture without a sanad expressly declaring proprietorship, and paying a revenue 
subject to additions and deductions in certain special circumstances and subject 
to reyisiou at intervals of thirty years; (vi) inam holdings including jayirs, 
■or grants of land or of land revenue held under a tenure dependent on the ful- 
filment of certain conditions ; (vii) land held on special conditions as [a) on 
improvement leases called cowl/^s and (b) under the favourable rules for planting 
■topen or groves of trees. 

130. The perpetual freeholds now existing were created under tho rules 
for the redemption of land revenue and quit-rent on enfranchised inams under the 
rules in force during the latter half of the last century. Under these rules the 
redemption of laud revenue was permitted in the case of (1) sites of buildings, (2) 
gardens of limited extent attached thereto, and (3) hill plantations of exotic 
products, such as tea, coffee, cinchona, etc. The rate of redemption was first 
fixed at twenty-five times the annual land revenue but, in 1895, it was raised to 
twenty-nine times such aura. In zamindaris the registered zamindar alone was 
given the right to redeem the land revenue. In the case of ryotwari lands, the 
ryot holding directly from tlie Government alone had the right. On payment of 
the redemption money in full, with the cost of survey and demarcation, the party 
redeeming the revenue was furnished with a title-deed in a certain prescribed form. 
The redemption of quit-rent on eufranchisad inams introduces the question of the 
inara tenures of this Presidency, but it is only necessary here to mention that 
inatndars holding lands enfranchised from service or from resumption by Govern- 
ment, but subject nevertheless to a quit-rent, were allowed until recently to redeem 
that (juit-reiit in perpetuity. In the case of the inam title-deeds issued before the 
28th February 189-5, the sum payable for the redemption of quit rent was fixed at 
twenty times the amount, but in the deeds issued after that date, it was stipulated 
that tho quit-rent should bo redeomed by thirty years’ purchase. Having regard 
to the disadvantages arising from the capitalization of the State’s annual revenue 
from laud, Government decided in 1896 that the redemption of land-revenue should 
be disallowed except in cases in which they had already .pledged themselves to 
allow it. No absolute freeholds cau therefore be now newly aoquii’ed in this 
Presidency. The holders of freeholds have unlimited powers of a.benation. The 
freehold is absolute against that demand of the Government only which represents 
tho Governraenti’s right to share the produce and gives no immnnity from other Gov- 
ernment demands, such as for irrigation, roads, sauitation, education and so forth ; 
in all of which cases the land inay^ be subjepted to separate cesses or demands. The 
redomptioa in no way affects sub-tenures, rights of occupancy, or other similar 
rights ; and the fr.sedom conferred is absolute only against the Government. 

13 1. Ploldrrs of enfranchised mams, who at the time of enfranchisement were 
granted the option of redeeming at any time the quit-rent payable on tlieir lands, 
but have not availed themselves of the concession, have full power of alienation 
and pay quit-rent, hut such quic-reutis not liable to periodical revision. 

■ 132. In the case of zamindaris, the land has bean assigned in perpetuity with 
a'proprietary title a.s against the Government. I'he laud revenue, technically 
called ‘’ peshkash, ” is a charge on the land, Zamindars hold under a deed termed 
.a. sanacl-i-mdkeut istimrar ” and give in exchange a corresponding kabulyait or 
acceptance. ..Act II of 1904 declares certain estates to be impartible and also 
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inalienable beyond tbe life-time of tbeir proprietors except in oironinatances wliicli 
entitle the managing member of a joint Hindu family, not being the father or 
granrlfather of the other co-parceners, to make an alienation of tlie joint property 
binding on tl.e shares of the other co-parceners independently of their conaeni. 
The alienation of an impartible estate beyOnd the life-time of its proprietor (or the 
payment of land revenue due to Government is also prohibited unless the writ- 
ten consent of the Collector of the disiriet in which ihe estate is situated is first 
obtained. Jn the case of zamindaris not brought within the scope of the Act,' the 
proprietors are at liberty to nansfer, without the previous consent of the G'overn- 
ment, thrir right in the whole or part, howover small, of the!'’ zamindaris t,o any 
person they please by sale, gift, or otherwise; and such transfers are to be .hold 
valid and to be respected by the courts and officers of Government, provided that 
they are not repugnant to the Muhammadan or Hindu law or to the regnlahohs 
of the' British Government. In order to be valid against (he Government, and' in 
order to liberate the transferer from his liability to pay Government dues, such 
transactions must be first registered in the Collector’s office and where tho'alioWau 
tioii is nf a suh-division of the estate the peshkash on the sub-divided portion miist 
be determined by the Collector. The Government do not regulate ihe succession ‘to 
zamindaris. The position of tho cultivators in za.mindari estates ha.d not been, 
clearly laid down under Act VIII of 1865. Genei-ally the cultivators had'' occu- 
pancy rights and were bound to pay only rent to the landholder. Occupancy rights 
were, however, gradually trenched upon and in some estates claims were' set up' 
inconsistent with such rights. Fresh legislation tliu.3 became neccs.sary. ' ‘An Act 
(the Estates Land Act) was passed in 1008 repealing tho provisions of Act 
VIII of Ie65 and laying down the substantive .rights of the landholders and the 
tenants and the procedure to be adopted in the collection of routs. The, land' 
being permanently-settled,” that is to say, the land revenue on it being fixed 
for ever, extension of cultivation brings no increase of revenue to the Slate. The 
fact that the zamindar has to pay a permanently-fixed revenue does not .exempt 
him from liabilify to general, local and municipal taxes. Zamindars and persons 
registered as “ proprietors ’’ under the Limited Proprietors Act IV of 1911 .have 
the power to appoint the village officers employed in tho villages of tho ostato 
according to a scale approved by the Collector and tlie Board of hevenuo; .itjis. 
power is., however, subject to the veto of the E.eveiiue Officer in chai'ge of'Ihe 
division. The power to punish village officers is vested in the Revenue Divisional 
Officer and the Collector, but zamind’avs and pensons registered, as “proprietors” 
under ihe Limited Proprietors Act IV of 1911 may, if specially empowered by the 
Board of fievenue, fine village oflicers in small amounts. , About ono-fifth of the 
whole Presidency is under zamiudari tenure. , , 

133. The palayams 'for which no sanads have been granted are called' 
unsettled palayams. The important difference between unsettled palayams 'and 
zamindaris is that in the case of the former the Government have the power'' to 
resume the grant at pleasure or to alter or revise the conditions on which it is held, 
as for example by revising the amount of revenue paid by the holder, 

334. The lyotwari systeui of holding under the Government has no'w been (.ho 
principal tenure of this Presidency for over three-quarters of a conr.nry. The 
pattadar or registered holder of land under the ryotwari system is, as' regards 
Government, the responsible proprietor of tho land entered ' against hiS name' in, 
le land register of the village, until they pass from his possession by .sale fpr 
arreais of revenue or in some other legal manner. A regislered patladar niby, 
so iar as Government is conierned, alienate, in any manner he pleased the 
whole or any portion of his holding, provided (i) that unless and Until Budh 
alienation is registeren in the village records, the alienor remains liable' fdi 'tlie 
revenue and all other legal charges due on the land ju.st as if no such ' allenatinn 
had: occurred, and (n) that when the alienation is registered, the alienee takes the 
land subject to payment of any arrears of assessment or other legal charges due on 
It, and to the same obligations, as those under which it was held by the alienor, 
t a registered pattadar improves his holding by constructing a tank bn it Or- 
digging a well, he is not chargeable with any additional assessment for such 
improvements, but he is not entitled to, claim,, as ;of right, any reduction , of 
assessment on account of space occupied by the work. He, is bound to ■ pay 
the assessment fixed on his field or holding,, whether cultivated waste or fallow, 
in the prescribed instalments, unless it be remitted in accordance - with the. rule.s 
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explained in paragraph 221. The aasesameiit is determined under the rules 
described in paragraphs 205 to 216. The registered pattadar is entitled to work 
minerals on his land, but is liable to pay therefor a separate assessmenc in addition 
to the assessment above referred to which ia for surface-cultivation. 

135. When there are aasesaed lands in a village unoccupied, it is open to any 
individual, ivhether resident of the village or not, to apply for the land to be held 
by him under the terms of the ryotvvari tenure. Applications by strangers are 
generally communicated to the villagers so that they may have the option of 
applying for them, and, save in exceptional circumstanoes, it is only when they do 
not agree to take up the lands that strangers are permitted to obtain them. When 
there are two or more applicants for the same land, preference is ordinarily given 
to the pattadar whose land adjoins, and when there is no sneh claimant, to the 
first among the applicants who is a pattadai’ of the village in preference to a 
stranger. But, as a general rule, no prefei-ential claim on the ground of possession 
of the adjoining land, or of land elsewhere in the village, is admitted in favour of a 
ryot by whose relinquishment or default in payment of revenue the land became 
unoccupied ; or in favour of one who has occupied land adjacent to his holding 
without application and has not applied for or has refused a patta for such land. 
In all cases applications for whole survey fields have preference over applications 
for portions only, but where a survey field exceeds five acres in extent if dry land 
or two acres if wet, a preferential claim will be restricted to these areas.’ The 
applications are in tlio lirsr instance disposed of by the Tahsildar. From his 
decision an appeal lies to the Divisional Officer if made within thirty days, and no 
second appeal is admitted; but powers of revision are given to the' Divisional 
Officer, Oollentor and the Board of Elevenue in certain circumstances where the 
decision was passed under a mistake of fact or owing to fraud or misrepresentation 
or if it exceeded the limits of authority possessed by the officer passing it. 

136. Applications for the transfer of registry of pattas are made in the office of 
the Collector or of some other duly authorised officer. If the application attested by 
the village officers is presented by both the parties or if it is supported by a decree 
of a Civil Court evidencing the change of ownership, it is at once granted. But 
where only one of the parties makes the application, and produces a duly executed 
and registered deed evidencing the transfer, notice is given in the District Gazette 
that the transfer of registry has been applied for and that unless objection is made 
within three months of the date of publication of such notice, the transfer will be 
ordered. If objection is made, au inquiry is held and according to the result, the 
transfer is ordered or not. If it is ordered a patta is issued in the name of the 
transferee at the next annun.l settlement. Meanwhile, as a rule, the new holder 
gets possession. In the event of the death of a pattadar, executive orders provide 
that the village officers should take steps to ascertain who is the proper successor. 
The Collector, when satisfied, causes a patta to be Issued in the name of the 
presumptive heir or heirs, leaving the question of possession and other rights to be 
decided in case of dispute in the Civil Courts. Tho question of revising the rules 
relating to transfer of registry is under consideration. 

137. Ryots are allowed to relinquish their lands provided they apply for 
pel mission to relinquish sufficiently early in the season to enable others to com- 
mence cultivation upon them. The dates up to which ryots are permitted to 
relinquish their lands vary in the several districts, so as to follow the first rains in 
each district. The lands relinquished must be accessible to others, otherwise the 
relinquishment ia not accepted. For instance, a ryot would not be permitted to 
retain all the fields in his holding except the central one, as this would not be an 
eligible holding for another ryot. 

138. The tenure of the holders of land directly under Government in the 
districts of Malabar and South Canara is substantially as described above. It was, 
however, the practice in Malabar and in the Wynaad to regi.ster lands in the names 
of the occupants and to collect the revenue from the Latter ignoring the janmi or 
the proprietor. The Madras High Court having held in 1839 that this practice 
was illegal, the janinis are now registered by the Collector and are held responsible 
for the payment of Government reyemie. An Act called the Malabar Land Regis- 
tration Act was passed in 1896 to enable the Collector to ascertain and register 
the names of the janmia. 
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Q 7 139. Wheu the State has given up its right to the land revenuOj or a portion 

Inam^ ^ of favour of an individual or an institution, or to remunerate persons for 
Tenures 'performing certain duties, the grant ie termed an inam or -mani/am. Tn 1858 a, 
of Iiand. Commission ■was established to examine the titles of the possessors of inams, and 
of the inams that were confirmed, to continue thoso tha't were still required for 
religious, charitable or village service and to enfranchise those of other dosorip- 
tions, if the possessors wished, by commuting for a moderate quit-rent the right of 
the Government to prevent alienation, to resume, or to demand service. Service 
inams are hold I'evenue free or subject to favourable rates. They cannot be 
alienated without forfeiture of the favourable tenure. The conditions of the grant 
must in each case be observed by the holder and the Government claim an absolute 
right to adjudicate as to the proper fulfilment of those conditions. In tlie case of 
village service inams the holders are bound to perform certain administrative duties, 
and are styled village officers : the snceeasion (o these inara.s is governed by a special 
enactment, and is hereditary in most districts. The inams attached to lire more 
important village office.? have, however, been enfranchised, and the village officers 
are now remunerated by money salaries. 

Laud held on 140. A cowle is a grant of land free of assessment for a certain poriod, or 
Cowles, etc. subject to favourable assessment gradually rising to full assessment. Until the full 
assessment is inipiosed, the holder is subject to the terms of the conh'act ooutaiuod 
in the cowle. The cowle tenure is usually granted to induce ryots to bring imdor 
cultivation unpromising waste lands or to plant trees or shrubs for groon manure. 
Lands held under the tope rules are of the same natnro, their object being to 
encourage tree planting. The terms of a eowlo reserve to Government the power 
of I'Q-entry on breach of its conditions. 

Farming the 14^1. The principle of farming out the land revenue in certain localities for 
Eevenue. a pertain period has almo.st disappeared. Some rent.?, however, still remain in 
Vizagapatam, G5da'\'ari, Ghingleput and Salem districts. The old joint-rent sy.st 0 ni, 
where the villagers themselves took up the lease and were joinlily and severally 
responsible, has now entirely disappeared. The ]a.st trace of it existed some years 
ago in the hilly parts of the Godavari district. 


Mirasi ^ 142. The rights which go by the name of inirasi mu. 3 t be mentioned, hoj'o. 

JAights. They are not su-fficiently .strong to be classed as tenures or rights ugsiinst tho 
Government, such as zamindari or ryotwari; but they are sometimea moro tlian the 
mere preferential right to occupy iie'vv land and they are recngni.sed by the 
Government.^ The_ only ti’ace that I'emains now of the special rights of tlio old 
communal oligarchies is the claim by certain hereditary mirasidars in Ghingleput 
district to fees upmi waste land which may hereafter be brought under cultivation, 
and upon lands now ocoupied whicli may hereafter be relinquished and again 
re-oocup-ied. These fees were formerly taken from the gj’oss produce before the 
dmsiou of the crop, and were then paid to the mirasidu.rs’ both by the ryots and by 
the Governmeut. They are now iuade payable entirely by the ryots, liberal allow- 
ance having been made for them in arriving at the rates of assessment charged on 
their lands, The fee payable by the ryot under Uioso ciroumstances is a yearly 
sum or two annas in each rupee o^ the Governmoui asaessTneut, this amount boiuff 
held to represent the old average rate of 3 per cent, of tlie gross produce of the 
year. Ihe right to collect these fees ia recorded hv the Government in the land 
revenue registers but their collection is left to the" mirasidars themselves. The 
total amount of these fees payable to mirasidars in Ohiuglepnt district is very 
small, but the right is tenaciously maintained, and represents what ivas in former 
days a highly important institution. 

laiid within a Government ryot-yvari village is either the ' 
assessed or unassossed. The mode in which assessed lands are applied for and 
taken up w the first instance has already been described. The unassessed land of 
a village is at the disposal of the Government. Subject to the instructions of the 
Goveiument Officers, certain portions are reserved for the gratuitous communal use 
0 the vilLigers, as tanks, streets, channels, threshing-floor, burial-grounds, cattle- 
stands, etc., while in all villages, except on the West Coast, a house-site and a 
bacKyarti, with permission to cultivate garden produce in it free of all assessment, 
are provided gratuitously for each family. The addition .to or snbtractiou from the 
, area, of village-site is provided for by fixed rules. The unassessed waste lands of a 
viilage, which are not yet assigned, and are not reserved for these or other special 
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purposes are available to rjota for oultivatioa. A.pplicatious for such laads are 
received by the Tahsildar. If, on enquiry, the Tahsildar finds that the land is 
not required for G-overnment or communal purposes or its grant is otherwise 
unobjectionable, he will make a. reference to the Divisional Officer who, if he agrees 
with the Tahsildar, will obtain the sanction of the Collector to the transfer of the 
lanri to the head of “ assessed.” If the Collecter sanctions the transfer, it will be 
grautod onpattato the applicant or disposed of under the rules regulating the grant 
of assessed lands. In the case of specially valuable nnasses.sed lands, the grant 
of which on patta is not objectionable, the Oollector may order the right of 
occupying the land to be sold by auction to the highest bidder who will be given a 
ryotw.ari patta, the land being transferred from “ unassessed ” to “ assessed.” 

144. Unaaaigned lands outside the recognised limits of any village are insig- 
nifioaut on the plains, which are fully occupLerl by village communities, but they 
abouud on the hill ranges where the indigenous tribes have estabhshed only a very 
partial occupation. Special rules have therefore been framed for the sale of waste 
lauds on the Nilgiris (except in seven villages, six of which have been transferred 
from the Coimbatore district), on the Palnis outside the Kodaikanal Settlement in 
the Madura district, on the Sheva.roy, Kolliraalai and Yelagiri hills in the Salem 
district and on the Kollimalais in the Trichiuopoly district. Applications for such 
lands are received by the Collector. The plot is surveyed and demarcated at the 
cost of the applicant who is required to deposit the amount in advance. The public 
is given due notice of the proposed sale of the land and of the date on which it is 
to bo held. If no claims of private proprietorship or exclusive occupancy are 
preferred in the meantime, the plot is put up for sale on the appointed day at an 
upset .price equal to the cost of survey and demarcation, and the value of the trees 
standing thereon. The highest bidder above the upset price gets the land subject 
to the payment of an annual assessment. In the Nilgiris, excluding the Mlgiri- 
Wynuad, no assessment is charged till the sixth year on forest or grass land newly 
taken up under these rules and planted with coffee, tea, cinchona, rubber or other 
special products. Similar lands in the Nilgiri-Wynaad are allowed to be held free 
of assessment for three complete years. 
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146. In a ryotwari country the most important considerations connected with Tenures 
laud tenures are those which concern the relations of the Government with persons other than 
holding immediately from it. The system of tenancy under such land-holders is the^Go^*^*^ 
however fully developed, registered ryots sub-letting their lands and living on the ment. 
difference between the rents they obtain and the assessment tliey pay to the Govern- 
ment, In the districts on the Bast Coast, lands are generally rented out by the land- 


holders either for a fixed annual payment in money, or for a share in the produce, 
Ordinarily dry and garden lands are rented for money and irrigated lands for a share 
in the produce. In the case of permanently-settled estates every ryot in possession 
of ryotwari land not being old waste is the owner of the occupancy right in the land 


in his holding. 


146. On the West Coast, tenancies are of a special nature, being more perma- Soutli Oanara. 
nent than elsewhere, and the lands being generally leased out for a number of years. 

In South Oanara, tenants are of two kinds, mulageni and chalageni. The mulagenis 
are permanent tenants under the mulawargdar or Umdlord, paying a fixed and invari- 
able rent. These tonanoy rights have been for the most part obtained from the 
landlord as grants in perpetuity on payment of a fine and on condition of paying 
annually a specified rent. Such tenants cannot be ousted except for non-payment 
of rent, and even in this case not till they have been fully recompensed by the 
landlord for the permanent improvements they may have made on the lands. Sub- 
ject to payment of rent, they are at liberty to snb-rent, mortgage or in .some cases 
to sell their interest, a.nd are rather a description of subordinate landlords than 
mere tenants. On failure of heirs the title lapses to the landlord. In granting 
land on lunlageni tenure, conditions are now often imposed which are never found 
in the ancient deeds, o.y., that on tlie rent falling into arrears or the trees standing 
on the land being wilfully destroyed, the lease shall be forfeited. The chalagenis 
are temporary ryots under the mulawargdars or mnhigonis, their lease is for a 
limited term, usually one year, or oven at will. In the case of these tenants the 
landlord has the right to'ra.ise the rent or oust the tenants whenever he pleases, 
when no ])oriod is fixed, after however reimbursing him for all permanent improve- 
ments made by him. Practically the tenants are seldom ousted unless they are 
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heavily in arrears. la some large estates there is an intermediary tenancy, wlieir 
the tenants have no 'written lease, s, but ai'e in practice Ireated as rankgenis. ^ Tli& 
rents of mulsgenis and chalag’enis are paid either in money or a certain quantity of 
grain, and never by a share of the crop aa in other parts of the Presidency. 

147. In Malabar the principal tenures nnder which lands are held by tenants 
are Kanaiii, Panayam, Kuzliikkanam and Verumpattam. In the fir, st two cases 
the tenant has some pecuniary interest in the land. In the case of Kanam the' 
rent is paid to the janmi (landlord) after allowing the tenant a cleduction on 
account of the intere.st on the sum advanced and the Goveimment revonnc of the 
land. This agreement generally extends over a period of twelve years, on the 
expiration of which it may be renewed or revoked. If the deed is renewed, the 
janmi usually claims a fee or allowance calculated at 20 por cent, cr more 
on the amount originally advanced. The sum so paid is not sho\vn in the deeds, 
nor is it returned to the tenant at any lime. If the janmi desires to resume 
the land, he has to make over to the tenant the whole of the deposit money 
and the value of any improvements which may have been effected by the tenant, 
This cannot be done before the expii'ation of tho term of twelve years. If, in the 
meanwhile, the land deteriorates through the neglect of the tenant, ho has to pay 
compensation to the janmi for the damage thus sustained. In tho case of Panayam, 
possession of land is given as security for a certain amount advanced. Pent is paid 
to the janmi after deducting the interest on the sum advanced at the rale specified 
in the deed. In some cases, when the deed provides that the mortgagee ,shoald pay 
the Government revenue, a sura on this account is also deducted from the rent 
payable to the janmi. When there is no period prescribed in the deed, the janmi 
may, ■whenever he likes, take back tho land on payment to the moi'tgagee of tho sum' 
advanced. Unoccupied waste lands are leased on Knzhikkanam right, generally 
for twelve years and sometimes for longer periods, for the purpo.so of raising 
buildings and plantations thereon ; -when the land is returned to the janmi on the 
expiration of the term, the value of improvements made by tho tenant is paid to 
him. In these, as well as in the two foregoing cases, the right jmssessed by tlm 
tenants on the lands held by tliem is transferable. The death of either tenant or 
landlord does not affect, the lease when there are surviving monibez'S in the family 
of either. Another kind of lease called Verumpattam, or simple lease, is generally 
for one year and sometimes for longer periods, and is terminable according to the 
terms sho-wnin the deed. A rent, generally two-thirds of the produce of the land, 
ia annually paid by the tenant to the landlord. In the case o ['leases for longer 
periods than one year, tlie landlord receives in advance the rent for a certain period 
not exceeding one year. Tho tenant receives no interest for the amount tlm.s 
advanced, but on the termination of the lease the said amount is either repaid to 
the tenant or credit given him for the same against the rent due by him, There is 
also another kind of lease known as TJndarati, under which the landlord receives in 
advance the rent for a certain number of years and the land is let out to the tenant 
for the same period. The tenant has no more payments to make to the landlord. 
When the period expires, the land is returned to the landlord. This kind of lease is 
generally applicable to plantations. With a view to checking the practice of eviction 
of tenants ia Malabar and to secure to the evicted tenants the full market-value of 
improvements effected by them an Act was passed in 1887. The language of the 
Act (I of 1 887), however, gave room for diversities of construction and the result was 
that the object originally contemplated wms frustrated in several oases. A uewAct 
(I of 1 900) has now taken its place. This has rectified the defects of the old Act 
not only as regards ambiguous and confusing language but alsc' with regard to the 
principles to be followed in calculating the amount of compensation payable to tlie. 
tenants. 
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148. Indian land, surveying is of three kinds —Trigonometrical, Topogra- Introduction, 
phical and Revenue' or Cadastral. 


149 Trigonometrical survey ia divided into three distinct branches — First, 
the selection of sites for base-lines to form the ends of a series of triangles, the 
setting out of the base-lines and their measurement, with the utmost possible 
accuracy. Each base-line becomes the side of a triangle, the length of the other 
two sides of which can he ascertained by angular observations. Second, the con- 
struction of the series of triangles. This is done by determining the position of 
selected points on the earth’s surface by angular observations taken at first from 
the ends of a measured base, and then carried on from point to point in succession, 
so as to form a network of positions fixed by this triangulation along a belt of 
country. The accuracy of the work is checked by the base-line at the other end 
of the series of triangles. The primary triangulation is completed by a sufficient 
number of such belts across the area to be surveyed both in the direction of lati- 
tude and longitude. Third, astronomical observations for latitude and longitude. 
These are taken at selected points in the network of triangles and operate as a 
further check on the accuracy of the triangulation , The positions of a sufficient 
number of points spread over the area to he surveyed are in this way fixed with 
the greatest accuracy. 


Trigono- 

metrical 

Survey. 


150. The Great Trigonometrical Survey of the Madras Presideuc,y was carried Grout Tiigono- 
out by Major, afterwards Colonel, Lambton between the years 1802 and 1824. “®trioaL 
Witli the exception of the series of triangles along the "West Coast, Colonel 
Lambton’ s triangulation has in later years been superseded by what are known as — 

, (1) the great arc series which extends from Cape Comorin to the Hima- 

layas, 

12) the East Coast series from near Tnticorin to Calcutta, and 
(3) the Madras longitudinal series of which the two ends are Madras and 
Mangalore. 

From the beginning of 1818, the operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
have been conducted by the Survey of India, which is an Imperial Department 
with head- quarters at Calcutta. 


151 The Madras Survey Department carried out between the years 1879 and Minor trian- 
1886 a minor triangulation of the hill tracts of Godavari, Kistna and Guntur districts, 8'”lation. 
the FTallamalais in Kurnool,the Javadis in North Arcot, the Shevaroys and Kollimalais 
in Salem, the FYarsanad hills in Madura, the Biligirirangan hills ajid the Auamalais 
in Coimbatore, the Attipadi valley in Malabar and South-East Wynaad in the 
Nilgiris. The Madras Survey triangulation con.sisted of the breaking up of the 
large triangles of the Great Trigonometrical Survey into smaller ones and the 
determination of the latitudes and longitudes of the minor trigonometrical 
stations with almost the same rigorous accuracy as in the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey. 


162. The longitudes of all the trigonometrical survey stations in India are LongitndG. 
referable to the Greenwich Meridian, taking that of the Madras Observatory as 

80" 18' 30" east, as at first determined by Colonel Lambton. With the introduc- 
tion of modern instruments of observation and the adoption of more accurate 
methods of calculation, this value was found to require a correction of 1' 9" to 
make it accord with the Great Trigonometrical Survey. This reduced value, viz., 

80" 17' 21", has been adopted in all calculations made by the Madras Survey Depart- 
ment. The most recent value arrived at by the Siiiwey of India is 80° 14' 54". 

163. The earliest topographical surveys were made by officers of the Madras Topogra- 
Quartermaster-General’s Department a.t the end of the eighteenth century. The phic^ 
topographical survey of the Madras Presidency was completed by about the year Survey. 
1840 and the results of the survey were embodied in 23 Ordnance sheets or, as 

16 
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they are called, sheets of the Atlas of India, published by the Surveyor-General’s 
office, Calcutta, on the scale 1 inch = 4 miles. The atlas sheets are revised at Calcutta 
from time to time as the materials of later topographical surveys and of cadas- 
tral surveys become available ; they are published in quarter sheets. Up to the 
present; ;'i4 quarter sheets relating to the Madras Presidency have been revised and 
published. 

154. When the cadastral survey of the Presidency was first instituted in 1858, 
the topographical survey, which had till then remained under the direction uf the 
Surveyor- General, was amalgamated with the cadastral survey. Up tn 1878, the 
topographical survey of hill tracts by the Madras Survey Depa.rtment was not 
based on any trigonometrical points, the cadastral .survey traverse stations at 
the foot of the hills being the only fixed points the topographical surveyors had for 
starting and closing their work. Since .1878, however, the topographical - survey 
of large hill tracts was based on Madras Survey minor triangulation, starting from 
and closing on stations ot the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India. The great and 
minor Trigonometrical points were projected in office on the scale of 1 inch to, the 
mile on plane table sheets on which was also plotted any traverse worlc that might 
have been executed in the tract under survey, The sheets were then mounted on 
plane table heads and sent to the field, where topographical features, such as 
hills, rivers, tanks, village-sites, roads, etc., were delineated on them. '"I’his 
method, however, was still defective inasmuch as the hill contours were not drawn 
with reference to heights. 

155. In the case of large zamindaris, such as Eamnad and Sivaganga, to 
which the operations of the cadastral survey did not extend, the exterior bound- 
aries and some interior divisional lines were traversed with the theodolite and the 
traverse work was plotted on plane table sheets. In the case of propr.ietary 
estates and other non-ryotwari villages of small area, which are often surrounded 
by ryotwari land, it generally happened that the true boundarie.s had already been 
demarcated, and surveyed with the theodolite. Tor large zamindaris, the scale of 
the map was either 2 inches or 1 inch to the mile. For small proprietary estcUtes, 
the scale was 4 or 2 inches to the mile. 

156. The topographical survey was transferred to the Survey of India in 1886 
and that department was expected to complete the survey of 13,508 square miles 
of country which had been excluded from the operations of the Madras Cadastral 
Survey in the districts of Ganjam, Viza.gapatam, Trichinopoly, Madura, TiiinoveUy, 
Malabar and aouth Canara. Of this area 3, ,801 square 171110,9 liave since been 
cadastrally surveyed, the Madras Survey Department having .surveyed 2,201 squa,re 
miles in the districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatarn, while ilie area (1,100 square 
miles) of the kStale of Pudukkottai in the Trichinopoly district has been surveyed 
by a survey party organised by that State. A considerable portion of the remain- 
ing area was surveyed during the course of forest surveys made by a party of the 
Survey of India Department. 

157. As a result of the report of the Indian Survey Committee, which visited 
the various provinces in the years 1904 aucL 1905, “the Goverumeut of India 
decided that a fresh topographical survey of the whole of India sliould be made by 
the Survey of India Department. Thisi aurvey was commenced in the PresiderLcy 
in 1907 and, as explained in paragraph 178 below, the cadastral work of the 
Madras Survey Department has been accepted by the Survey of India in all tracts 
where surveys were made 011 a traverse basis. 

158. llevenue or cadastral survey constitutes the bulk of the work of the 
Madras Survey Department. The object of a cadastral survey is briefly the 
delimitation of village and field boundaries, the preparation of village and field maps 
showing these boundaries and topographical details, and of area lists and field 
registers, the former giving tbe area of each village, field and recognised sub- 
division of a field, and the latter containing particulars as to the number of fields 
and sub-divisions, tenure, ownership, etc. 

159. Before 1853 no cadastral survey had been attempted in the Madras 
Presidency and the only data available for revenue purposes were the original 

painiaah measurements, carried out by unskilled agency, from which no maps were, 
or could be, plotted. In 1853 an experimental survey of villages in the South Arcot 
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Jistrict was instituted. During the two succeeding years the subject of a general 
survey of the whole Presidnnoy was fully discussed, and in December 1856 the 
Court of Directors sanctioned the appointment of a Superintendent of Kevenue 
Survey. After the organization of the necessary establishment, the revenue or 
cadastral survey of the Presidency was commenced in J858. 

160. The Madras Cadastral Survey comprises four distinct processes, viz., 
demarcation, survey, mapping and publication, each of which is described below 
in detail. 

161. The demarcation of boundaries of villages and fields was at first under- 
taken by the Settlement Department. About the end of 1864 it was ordered that 
in all districts to be taken up thereafter, demarcation should be performed by the 
Survey Department, hut this order was not carried into effect until 1866. By 
that time the Settlement Department had completed the demarcation of the whole 
of the area corresponding to the present distiicts of Godavari, Kistna, Guntur, 
Kiirnool, Cuddapah, Nellore, Salem, Trichinopoly and Tinnevelly, and of five 
taluks of Coimbatore, of three taluks in the present Ohittoor district and of one 
taluk in North Arcot. The trijunotions of villages were marked with stones, 
about one square foot in section and '6^ feet high, or with masonry pillars, '1 feet 
square and 3 feet high. Secondary pillar.s or stones, a little smaller tliau those 
just mentioned, were also fixed, one on each side of the trijunction mark, i.e., at 
the bends or corners of the village boundary next to the trijnnctiou. The demar- 
cation of the rest of the village boundary with durable marks was not considered 
necessary. The cultivated portions of each village were divided into khandams 
(divisions) of about 50 acres each. Two or more adjoining patta holdings were 
combined to form a survey field, the size of which was limited to 2 acres in wet 
land and 4 acres in dry land. During field demarcation, a field register was 
prepared for eaoli village showing the nature of cultivation, tenure, reputed owner- 
ship and extent by paimasb of each survey field and of the holdings included in it. 
In a column pi'ovided for the purpose, the area by survey was entered in office 
after the necessary calculations had been duly checked. The demarcation of 
khandam and field boundaries in Godavari and Trichinopoly districts a.n,d in the 
taluks of Bandar and Gudivacla of Kistna district was carried out with earthen 
mounds which disappeared in course of time, thus neces.sitating a re-demarcation 
and re-sui'vey. In certain taluks in the districts of Nellore, Salem and North 
Arcot, as the demarcation marks as originaUy fixed were not of a durable kind, 
they were replaced subsequently by cut stones. 

162. In 18GG when tbe Survey Department undertook demarcation, the average 
size of khandams was raised from 50, first to 80 acres and afterwards to between 
100 and 150 acres. As regards survey fields, the limits of size, which had been 
observed by the Settlement Department, viz., 2 acres in wet and 4 acres in dry 
land were retained. The Survey Department also sub-divided such waste lands 
as were likely to be taken up for ciiltivation within two or three years, the size of 
survey fields formed being 4 acres in wet and 10 acres in dry land. In the year 
1874, the clubbing of patta holdings in dry land of little value wms permitted up 
to a maximum of 12 acres. In 1885, when the survey of the Tanjore district was 
ordered, the clubbing of wet holdings up to a limit of 4 acres was sanctioned, 
subject to the condition that the holdings clubbed should be irrigated from one 
and the same channel. In 1887, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Survey aud Settlement Committee, the maximum size of survey fields was fixed 
at 6 acres in wet and 12 acres in dry land. But, as the enforcement of this rule 
led to the formation of survey fields containing, especially in the Malabar district, 
an inconveniently large number of sub-divisions (patta holdings) the boundaries 
of which it was very difficult to trace on the ground, the number of patta holdings 
to be clubbed to form a survey field was limited in 1394 to 10. I’he clubbing of 
holdings to form survey fields was dispensed with wholly in the Chicacole taluk of 
the Ganjara district and every holding was treated as a separate survey field. 
The same principle, with some modifications, was followed in the other two 
taluks of that district. The average size of a survey field in Ganjam was thus 
1‘71 acres against the Presidency average of 4-49 acres. 

163. The initial demarcation of ryotwari villages of the Presidency to which 
it was originally proposed to confine Cadastral Survey was completed in 1896. 
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Tbe followiu-g 'were tlie dimensions of tlie different kinds of stones used for 
demarcation ; — 


Class I— Village boundary stations 
II — Khandam stations 
„ III — Boimclary olfsets 
,, IV— Field stones 


X D" X 9" 

3|' X 8" X 8" 

2' X 6" X 6" 

2' X 5" X 4" 


Where stone was cheap and quarried in tlie taluk, the size of field stones Was 
the same as that of boundary offsets. All stones bear the broad arro-w on one side. 
Stones of the first two classes have in addition a piuminethole cm the top and stones 
of Glass III a St. George’s cross cut on the top. The use of stones of Class fV 
has now been abandoned in favour of those of Class III. Stones used to d'miarcaLo 
sub-division boundaries bear the letter S on the top in addition to the broad arrow 
on the side. 


Eevenue 164. Survey comprises two principal operations, theodolito survey and 

^eo^iite cfi^l^stral survey. The object of a theodolite survey is to provide a Rufliciont 

Survey. number of fixed points for the cadastral survey. For this purpose, the viliage-s of 
a taluk were grouped into convenient blocks, called main circuits, varying from 
100 to 150 square miles in extent. First, the main circuits w ('re survciyed 'with, 
theodolite and chain, and then the village and khandam boundaries. To .secure 
strict accuracy, the distances on the main circuit boundary were moa.sured twice, 
first by the theodolite surveyor and again by another person called the ro-chain, 
surveyor who followed him. The angular work of the main circuit was checked by 
observations for azimuth taken at intervals of 40 or 50 stations, Tlio main circuit 
traverses wei’e set up in office, i.e., the angles and dhstaiicaM were copied into 
traverse sheets and the bearings, latitudes and departures computed. The main 
circuits were connected with stations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey amj tho 
distance according to the Cadastral Surrey between every two Great Trigonometrical 
Average ewnr Survey stations was compared with the Trigouomatrical distance. The averaim 
The^olite distances so compared has been found to be 7'28 feet per mile for 

Surveys. presidency. 

165. From the commencement of the cadastral survey of the Presidency up 
Com' ■ to 1877, the cadastral survey distances were merely compared with tho Great 
of TffioHto Trigonometrical Survey distances and the difference' noted, but no attempt was 
Survey with ^fde to correct the former so as to bring them into agreement with the latter, ns 
tte Great the traverses were not worked on any one meridian common to main circuits, taluks 
oalSuivw*'^ or districts. _ From 1878 to 1891, the following method wa.s adopted. A Great 
im-rRHi'' ■^j'lgouometncal Survey station situated as near as possible to the centre of a 
*■ r selected as the origin of co-ordinates for the traverse work of the 

district.^ The main circuit traverse started from a Great Trigonometrical Survey 
oo-OTcIiuatGs. station in the vicinity of the circuit and closed on another Great Trigonom etrical 
Survey station. The true azimuths on the main circuit boundary were corrocted 
tor convergenoy with, reference to the meridian of the Great Trigonomotrioal station 
of origin. The rectangular co-ordinates from the Great Trigonometrical station of 
origin to the two Great Trigonometrical stations introduced into the main circuit 
traverse were computed, and with reference to the difference between ihoso two 
co-ordinates the cadastral survey latitudes and dejiartures were correcled. The 
corrections in the main circuit traverses were carried to the village and khandam 
traverses. ' 


Systom of 
Theodolite 

Suivey 

adopted. 

1S9S. 


16 . In the year 1892 the theodolite survey of village and khandam boundaries 
was discontinned as being too costly for the localities whicli then remained to be 
surveyed. Villages were divided into triangles with sides about half amile long and 
the three angles of each triangle wein observed. Base lines were measured at 
convenient intervals and the lengths of the sides of the triangles computed. With 
the exception of the trijunctions of villages, the stations used for this triangulation 
were generally not boundary marks. This system was adopted for twelve taluks 
m the districts of Malabar, Bouth Oanara and Anantapur. In these taluks 
traverses were harmonised with Great Trigonometrical Survey co-ordinates’, 
but not vath reference to a central station of origin, The main traverses started 
trom one Great Trigonometrical station and closed on the next, Tlie Bevenue Survey 
departures ‘between the Great I^-igdn.ometrical stations were compared 
wi h the rectangular co-ordinates from one Great Trigonometrical station to the 
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other and corrected to agree with them, bat the hearings of the Etevenue Survey 
traverses were not corrected for convergency of meridian The method now in use 
for harmonising traverses is the same as that adopted from 1878 to 1893 except 
that the origin for each district is the nearest intersection to the centre of the 
district of parallels of latitude and longitude to whole minutes. All the traverse 
surveys of the department are being harmonised on this method, and 15' traverse 
charts showing the rectangular co-ordinates of all village trijunctioua are in course 
of preparation. 

] 67. The method of measurement of iudividiial properties and holdings under- 
went several changes as the survey progressed. From 1868 to 1865 survey fields 
were measured on the khasra method according to which, if the field was quadri- 
lateral, the four sides were measured or, if the field was irregular in shape, it was 
divided into convenient quadrilaterals or triangles or both and their sides measured. 
The rule was that the diagonal of every quadrilateral should he measured, hut this 
was not always done. Some of the measurement books prepared under this system 
contain a sketch of each field not plotted to scale, but in others there are no sketches 
of any kind. The measurement hooks wen; supplemented by a sketch for each 
khandam in which the boundaries of the fields and the sides of the quadi’ilaterals 
and triangles with their mea.suremants were shown but these sketches were subse- 
quently destroyed. The khasra method of measuring fields enabled the field 
surveyors or amins, as they were then called, to calculate tho areas of fields, by 
multiplying in quadrilaterals the mean of the two opposite sides, or in triangles by 
multiplying the two shorter sides, and taking half the product. This incorrect 
method of calculating areas was abolished towards the end of 1864, wlien the 
computing scale was iutroduced. The necessity for measuring fields in quadri- 
laterals hating thus ceased, field surveyors were directed in 1866 to measure from 
atone to stone S(j as to divide each field into triangles as nearly equilateral as the shape 
of the field would allow. The measurements were recorded in books of which each 
page contained a sketch not drawn to scale of several survey fields. A further step 
was made in 1877 when surveyors were permitted, in cases where the bends on the 
field boundaries wore very numerous, to fix by offsets the position of all marlcs less 
than 60 ]ink.s from a direct line between two adjoining survey stones ; but the 
change was not introduced bo any appreciable extent. 

168. Towards the end of 1887, as a result of the deliberations of the Survey 
and Settlement Committee, the measurement of sub-divisions or interstitial fields 
which, till then, had been made by the Settlement department, was enlru.sted to the 
Survey Department. In order to expedite work the use of the plane table was 
recommended for fixing the boundaries of survey fields but was not used. From 
the skeleton traverse plot of the village the theodolite stations , were pricked off 
into a “ quarter sheet ” so named, because it was intended to show an area of 
about a quarter of a square mile. In this quarter sheet the boundaries of survey 
fields were sketched in by the surveyor as they were demarcated. Tlie side.s of 
the triangles formed by the theodolite stations were chained and offsets taken to all 
field marks, and the chain line and offset measurements were entered in the quarter 
sheet. ■ The outer boundaries of such of the survey fields as contained sub-divisions 
were also measured but the measurements were not entered in. the quarter sheet. 
A separate record known as the interstitial or sub-division field book was 
prepared in which were shown the measurements of the outer boundaries of survey 
fields and sub-divisions and of the quadrilaterals and triangles into which the latter 
were divided. In the matter of sub-divisions, there was thus a reversion to the 
condemned khasra method. Tn all 18 taluks in the districts of Vizagapatam, 
Bellary, Anantapur, Tanjore, Malabar and South Ganara and 33 Kolair lake 
villages in Kistna, were surveyed on the so-called plane table system, but owing 
to the absence of the quarter sheets or records of measurement from which the 
village maps were plotted tho resurvey of much of this area has been rendered 
necessary. In order to minimise the number of survey records, the following 
method was adopted in 1892. The points fixed during the theodolite survey were 
plotted on the scale 1 inch = 2 chains or 40 inches to a mile on sheets each of 
which contained a block of about a quarter of a square mile. The block was 
divided into large triangles and fhe boundaries of survey fields as well as of 
sub-divisions included therein were fixed by offsets taken from the sides of the 
triangles. All the measurements were entered in blue ink on the block map, 
17 
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whioli thn.s beoatra a complete record of measurement. .Pile areas of fields and 
3 ulb-ciivisions were computed from the block map tvitli the area scjuare whicli is a 
piece of tis.sue paper on whicli are printed af[uares ana reefcaugles the former I'epre- 
senting 10 cents and the latter one cent each. The metiiods of survey described 
above were those adopted for the initial cadastral survey of Giovernnieiit villages 
which was completed in 1896. 

169. In the cadastral survey of large zaininda,ris such as Vizianagrain th^ 
theodolite survey of main circuits, villages and khaudams made on the system 
which was followed up to 1877 for Grovornraent taluks, and tho mniii circuit tra- 
verses were harmonised with the Great Trigonometrical Survey co-ordinates very 
much in accordance with the method described in paragraph 1 59 above. As regards 
demarcauion and field survey, patta holdings were clubbed up to !• acres in wet and 
,8 acres in d.ry land and the survey fields were demarcated with stone. Each field 
was divided into one or more triangles. The distances from stone to sto.ne on 
tlie field boundary and from bend to bond on the sub-division boundaries wore 
ineaanred first. The sides of the triangles were then measured and offsets taken 
to ail bends on the field and .sub-division boundaries. As each field was measured 
it was plotted in a field measurement book in duplicate with tho triangulation 
measurements and offsets. The scale of tho field mn,p was either I, ^ or -s-th inch 
10 the chain according as the area of the field was ]e3.s than 5, from 6 to ‘2,0, or 
over 20 acres, respectively. The areas of survey fields and snb-divisious were 
taken with the area square and adjjnstod with the area computed from the village 
map with the computing scale. The total area of fields in each village was com- 
pared with the traverse area and the difference allowed was 1 per cent! In Lluj 
case of estates and other non-ryotwari villages of small area which were oadaa- 
trally surveyed, the traverses were not harmonised with reference to the values of 
Great Trigonmnetrioal stations but, with this diflference, the method of survey was 
the same as that adopted for the Vizianagram zamindari. Up to the end of 19 1 1 
the cadastral survey of 116 proprietary estates and other non-ryotwari villages 
with a total area of 6,733 square miles was completed. The imsurvoyed area of 
proprietavy estates and other non-i’yotwai’i villages in tho Presidency is 46,654 
square miles and it seems likely that the survey of most of this area will bo 
required as a result of the Madras Estates Land Act (I of 1908). 

170. When topographical survey woi'k was transferred to the durvey of 
India in 1886, it was arranged that' that department should also nndortako the 
survey of Forest reserves, the necessary demarcation being made by the Forest 
Department, A Forest Party of the Suiwey of India has beeii employed in this 
Presidency since 1888. Up to the end of 1911-1912 the .survey of 13,702 square 
miles in eighteen districts was completed. M aps are published on a scale of 4 inches 
— 1 mile. Only forests of which the area exceeds 1 0 square miles are surveyed by (.ho 
kSurvey of India Party. Maps of forests less than 1-0 square miles in exteiii aro pre- 
pared from the published village and taluk maps either by the Forest Department 
or in tho Survey Office, Madras, and printed on a scale of 4 or 8 inches = I milo. 
Final maps have been prepared for 16,196 square miles of reserves surveyed by 
the Survey of India Party and the local Survey Officers. 

171. In the G5davari, Kistna and Guntur districts, owing to the introduction 
of large irrigation projects, considers, ble areas, which till then had been waste or 
only fit for dry cultivation^ were brought under wet cultivation. In order to levy 
water-rate on these areas, and also to determine the extent of ” Maranl Wet ” lands 
which had been deprived of their original sources of irrigation and were entitled to 
water free of charge from the new canals, it was found necessary to make a detailed 
survey of the non-ryotwari villages in the deltas in these three districts. The 
mainnl wet areas were demarcated en bloc. Tlie newly irrigated areas outside 
the mamul wet blocks were formed into survey fields of about 10 acres each and 
demarcated and measured. The patta holdings within the 10-acre fields were also 
measured, A field measurement book, field regi.ster and map were prepared for 
each village. For 56 out of 302 villages in the Godavari delta, village maps show- 
ing field boundaries were prepared on the 16-inoh scale and printed on the 8-inch 
scale. Ill the remaining 246 villages, the map served only as a key to tho field 
measurement book as it did not show the boundaries of each individual field but 
only of blocks of fields; but at the request of the Public Works Department, 8-inch 
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village maps showing the boundaries of fields have recently been dfawii and printed . 

for most of the 246 villages. The survey began in 1890 and Was completed in 1896. 

The area surveyed was 1 ,126 square miles. In the Ganjam district, a similar survey (janiam. 
of inam villages, with an area of 136 square miles, which were affected by the distnot, 
Euahiknlya system, was carried out between 1891 and 1894 under the supervision 
of the Collector. Seven inam villages, with an area of 19 square miles, irrigated by 
obannels from the Pillar anient in the Walajapet taluk were also similarly surveyed 
under the supervision of the Collector of Hortb Arcot in the years 19u4 and 1905. North ^Areot 
Owing to the construction of the Periyar water-works, the uon-ryolwari villages in 
the Melnr, Madura and Dindigul taluks, compulsing an area of 88 square miles, were Madura 
also surveyed during the years Its96-1898. This survey was made in such detail 'iietnot. 
that it was practically a cadastral survey. 


172. For the purpose of determining the village cess, a block survey of whole Soil Block 
inam villages Avas made in the districts of GSdavari, Kistna, Guntur, Nellore, Survey. 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly , in the Berhampnr taluk and in the Serugada, Dharfikota 
and Kurla estates of the Ganjam district between the years 1895 and 1902. The 
villages were dmded by Settlement classifiers into blocks according to peculiarities 
of soil and demarcated with pegs or earthen mounds. The blocks were measured 
and mapped by the Survey Department and the are.aa of the blocks entered in the 
classification registers prepared by the Settlement Department. 


173. A survey of the Madras town was made bythe Public Works Departmout Survey of 
between the years 1864 and 1864. The results of the survey were not wholly Madras City, 
adopted in the revenue accounts and as the survey maps were found to be of little or 
no use for either revenue or topographical puirposes, a new survey was recommended 
in 1891. The new survey was made between the years 1895 and 1897. 


174. Tt Avas also considered necessary to malce a survey of the mufassal Municipal 
municipal towns and to plot maps on a scale sufficient to make them available for Surveys, 
checking encroachments and defining the limits of private .and public properties. 

The survey of 29 towns including Madras has been completed. Every holding was Town survey, 
measured, and a field book, or record of measurement, and register were prepared for 
each of the divisions or wards into which the tOAvn was divided for municipal pur- 
poses. Ward maps have also been prepared for 25 towns. The raanu.script revenue 
ttiapa are either on the scale of 160, 80 or 40 inches to the mile according as the BcMo of 
locality concerned is close, medium or open and the printed maps are on half the scale I’cvenue 
of the manuscript maps Topographical maps are also printed on the scale of 20 
inches to the mile for each ward or division. The town maps are on the 10-moh scale, topographical 
Seven more towns, viz,, Bezwacla, Masulipatam, Anautapur, Calicut, Oanuanore, town maps, 
Tellicherry and Cochin wore surveyed between 1890 and 1896, while the cadastral 
Elurvey or resurvey of the taluks in which they are situated wa.s in progress, but not 
in such detail as the aboveinentioned 29 towns. The scale of map of these seven Soalo ol' towiL 
towns varied from 32 to 160 inches to the milo. When the maintenance of the ““‘I®' 
survey of the first 28 towns was taken up, the cadastral survey records of the 
seven toA\ms were re-prepared in the Central Survey Office as far as possible on the 
town .survey method with a view to introduce maintenance into them also. Actual 
experience having, however, proved the inadequacy of the cadastral survey records 
for the purpose of maintenance, the seven toAvns will probably require a re-survey 
to bring their records into line with those of the other 29 towns. The sui’A'ey of the 
remaining towns in the Presidency has been postponed, as no Survey Party can bb 
spared at present to undertake the work. 


176. Surveys to mark the limits of streets are in progress or contemplated in Street 
the unions of districts where re-surveys and revision surveys are being conducted. Surveys. 
Street surveys in tlis municipalities of Bezwacla, Masulipatam, Berhampnr, Nellore 
and Tnticorin have been or are about to be completed by special agencies employed 
for the purpose with the object of dealing Avith encroachments. 

176. The maps prepared by the Madras Survey Department are generally Mapping. 

(1) Atlases of fields on scales 16, 40 and 80 inches = 1 mile ; 

(2) Yillage maps — scale 16 or 8 inches = I mile; 

(3) Outline sheets of 16 minutes square — scale 1 inch 1 mile ; 

(4) Taluk and zamindari maps— scale 1 inch = 1 milej 

(6) District Touring maps — scale linch — 4 miles. 
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Field atlasef? are now plotted by surveyors during the coarse of measurement on. 
sheets (size 12 by 10 inches) of 80-pound paper. 

The scale depends on the area and is as follows : — 

Up to 5 acres ... 80 iiiuh scale. 

„ 20 ... 40 

Over 20 „ ... ... ... ... ... . 16 ,, 

177. Village maps are now plotted in the head-quarter office of eacli party, 
The village and division boundaries aro first plotted with the aid of the traverses 
computed from tlie theodolite surve.y field books. Starting fi'om t]io points thus 
fixed, the fields measured during the field survey are plotted, the field boundnrie.s 
inked and the field numbers typed and the village map completed in other respiects. 
Prior to 1878 village maps were not prepared in a style suitable for reproduction 
by photography nor were they drawn on sheets of uniform size. From that year 
a standard size was adopted of 40 by 27 inches for full slieets and 27 by 20 inches fox- 
half sheets. All coloured lines, connecting tj-averse station.s and colour ribands 
indicating wot and diy cultivation, which were drawn on tlxo face of the maps 
prepared in former years, were relegated to the back ; and the detail shown on the 
face of the maps was drawn specially with a view to reduction by photography to 
the scale of 8 niches to a mile. Tn the block maps prepared on the 40-incli scale 
between ihe years 1892 and 1896 the field and sub-division boniidarios and tJie 
topographical details drawn in blue were inked and the field numbers typed in 
black sufficiently thick to stand photo-reduction to the 16-inoh sca.lo, but the chain 
lines, offsets and measurements which were not required to appear in the village 
map when published, were left in blue. Por villages mapped on the 40-inch scale 
a skcdeton map was prepared on the scale of 1(5 inches to a mile showing only the 
points fixed by the theodolite. 

178. Outline sheets are prepared to tissist the Survey of India in the togopraphi- 
cal survey of the Presidency now in progress (see paragra])h 157 ). The rectangular 
co-ordinates of the four corners of a sheet 15 minutes square (tno gtmoral size of a 
standard sheet of the Survey of India) are worked out from tho district origin ; 
such village ti-ij auctions as fall within the sheet are plotted tliereixi by their 
rectangular co-ordinates obtained as stated at the end of paragraph 166 above and the 
interior parallels of latitude and longitude at 5 minutes intervals drawn. Panta- 
graph i-eductions of village maps, showing all details, save hill contours, are then 
traced on to tho sheet in blue xind inked in black for reproduction by the Vandyke 
process, Six copies of each sheet on bank post paper and six on tracing paper are 
supplied to the Survey of India. The acceptance of the work of the JMsidras Survey 
Department was decided on only after a cax'eful scrutiny by the Survey of .India of 
the value of the traverse surveys both in office and in the field. The test in tho field 
was made in Malabar where fewer theodolite points were fixed than in the districts 
surveyed before 1892 and the result, to quote the words of the Superint-endent, 
Southern circle, Survey of India, was such as to justify the acceptance of the work of 
the Madi’as survey as equal to revenue surveys performed by the Wurvey of India. 
It is expected that the supply of these outline sheets to tho Survey of India will 
materially lessen the cost of the topographical survey of the Presidency as first 
estimated. 

1 .™ compilation of taluk maps different methods were adopted at 

dmerent periods : — 

(^) Up to 1878 taluk maps were not drawn on geographical projections, 
ihe boundaries of main circuits and of villages were plotted by travei-se on the 
scale 1 inch — i mile and the detail within them was filled in from pantasrraph 
reductions of the village maps. 

(2) from 1879 to 1886 taluk maps, scale 1 inch = 1 mile were drawn on 
sheets on which were previously projected lines of latitude and longitude, Trigono- 
metrical stations and main circuit trijunctious. Some of tho village trijunctions 
were also plotted by traverse. The topographical details were filled in from panta- 
grap reductions of the village maps. Either the whole taluk was contained in 

wo or moi'e sheets joined together or each sheet contained 15 minutes of latitude 
and 60 minutes longitude. 

(3) From 1887 to 1894 projections were prepared on the scale 8 inches = 1 
mile showing lines of latitude and longitude, Trigonometrical stations and main 
circuit tnjunotions. Eight-inch lithographed village maps were fixed on to the 
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)3rojections. Over these were pasted in their proper places printed slips of paper 
showin;? in an exagtjerated. style the details required to appear in taluk maps. 

(4) From 1895 to 1901 projections were prepared on the scale 2 inches = 1 
mile showing lines of latitude and longitude, trigonometrical stations and a few 
village trij unctions. Sixteen-inch or 8-ineh lithographed village maps were reduced 
by photography to the scale of 2 inches to the mile and printed in pale blue ink. 
The blue prints were joined together on the 2-inch projected sheets (with reference 
to the trigonometrical stations and other fixed points) and the details, etc,, 
required to appear in the taluk map when printed were drawn over in black for 
plioto-reduction to the 1 inch or i inch scale. 

(5) From 1902 to 1910 taluk maps were prepared m the manner last 
described above but instead of the 2-inch reductions being obtained by photography 
from the village maps, the latter were reduced by the p.antagraph and the details 
traced on to the 2-inch projections from the pantagraph redactions. The values 
of all the village trijunctions were determined and plotted in the projections. The 
map was drawn for photo-reduction to half scale, ie., 1 inch= 1 mile. 

(6) Taluk maps are now being prepared from the outline sheets, described 
in paragraph 178 above corrected by comparison with the Survey of India standard 
sheets and by the adoption of the hill contours in those sheets. 

180. The methods of compiling district maps from time to time were similar 
to those adopted for taluk maps. Of late years district touring maps without hill 
contours roughly corrected by the help of district officers in districts where no recent 
survey had been made have taken the place of the old type of district maps. In 
future these will be drawn from the taluk maps prepared as explained in item 6 of 
the preceding paragraph. 

ISl. The processes adopted in the Central Survey Office for printing maps are 
chiefly lithography, photo-zincography, cyanotype, Vandyke and helio-zincography. 
Village maps coloured on the face and unsuitecl in other respects for reproduction 
by photography were copied on hand -transfer (paper coated with flour-paste and 
gamboge) and lithographed. The first attempt by the Madras Survey Department 
to make photography serve the purpose of printing maps was in 1873, but the art 
was not applied to village maps until 1878. In the latter year, zincography was 
also introduced. Village maps on the 16-inch scale have since then been reduced 
to the 8-inch scale and zincographed. Where manuscript block maps were prepared 
on the 40-inch scale they were reduced by photography to the 16-inoh scale. The 
boundary lines and topographical details drawn in Ijlack were reproduced in black 
but the measurements, etc., which would overcrowd the 16-mcli map did not appear 
in the photograph as they were recorded in blue ink. The photo-carbon transfers 
were fitted on to the 16-inch skeleton accornpanying the block maps which was 
then transferred to zinc and copies of the village map printed. Vandyke and 
helio-zincography were introduced in 1905. 

182. At present 41 copies are printed of each village map. Thirty-four copies, 
of which one copy intended for the karnam is on pegamoid cloth, are supplied to the 
Collector and two copies to the Settlement Department. The remaining five copies, 
of which one is on pegamoid cloth, are lodged in the Central Survey Office. For 
many villages, however, the stock in the Survey office is only one and in some cases 
is nil, copies having been used up for the compilation of taluk maps, etc. Forty 
copies were printed of the village maps of South Oanara district and 50 copies of 
those of Wynaad taluk. In the former 30 copies and in the latter 40 copies of 
each map were supplied to the Collectors concerned. Tlo village maps were printed 
on cloth before 1891 nor any on vellum prior to 1870. 

183. Up to 1886, taluk and district maps were either photographed to scale 
or copied in the Central Survey Office on hand-transfer and printed by the process 
of zincography or lithography according as the maps were drawn in a style suited 
for reproduction by photography or not. Taluk maps, drawn from 1887 to 1893 on 
the 8-iaoh scale, were reduced by photography to the i-inch scale, the carbon 
transfers were joined together on a 1-inch projection, transferred to zinc and 
copies printed. From 1901 to 1910, taluk and district maps were reduced by 
photography and printed in blue by what is called the cyanotype process which 
was introduced in 1901. Since 1910, taluk and district maps have generally been 
printed by the helio-zincographic or by the Vandyke process. 
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184. In some of tbe clistricts first surveyed the demarcation of Gelrls was nor, 
of a permanent oharncter and in others a large percentage of tbe stones fixed had 
disappeared The sketches of interstitial field measnreraeiits made by the Settle- 
ment Department were genera.lly missing, and in the few instances in which thej^ did 
exist, it was not found practicahle to incorpora, te them into the field measurement 
books prepared by the Surve}' Department. Wo attempt had been made to maintain 
the survey as an accurate contemporary record, and the maps originally prepared 
were oiitof printand discrepant with actual conditions. For those reasons, a fresh 
survey was ordered in sixteen di.stricts. The iialiire oF the operations which have 
to be undertaken in tracts where the original .survey is found defective varies in 
accordance with the value of the recoi’ds and the permanence of the deinaroatioii 
left by tbs original survey. Where these afford sufficient material to allow of tho 
replacing of missing stones and the plotting of separate maps of survey fields, 
the work to be done consists mainly in. measuring, plotting and mapping sub- 
divisions affected since the original survey and the process is onlled a rivi.siou siirvoy. 
Where they are not sufficient for these purposes, the mea.snvemeat and plotting of 
the survey fields has to he done over again and the work is called a, ro-survoy. 
The standard, of outturn now adopted is 400 scjuare inilos por annum for revision 
surveys and 350 square miles per annum for re-snrvcys. 

185. Trichinopoly -was the first iliatrict taken np for re-survey. The ru-Hurvuy 
began in 1891. The earthen mounds erected during the original demiu’cation had 
all di.sappeared and the re-demarcation and re-.snrvey, therefore, followed occupation 
disregarding the original survey field boundaries ami numbers. Now survey fields 
were formed by clubbing holdings np to 6 acres in wet and 12 aoros in diy land. 
The re-survey was made on the block map system described In paragraph 162 above. 
No fresh theodolite survey was made, nor wore u.ny of the missing theodolite 
stations of the original survey replaced with the theodolii/o. Clortain taluks in 
the districts of Godavari, Kistna and Guntilr wore re-sni'veyed on the system 
adopted for Trichinopoly. The re-survey of these tracts and of those described 
in the next paragraph was done almost entirely by the agency of villago karuams 
with insufficient supervision, at a cost including mapping of from Es. 83 to Eb, 40 
per square mile, The re-survey of the Trichinopoly uistrioL is reported to be 
unsatisfactory and the taluk of Trichinopoly is being- again ro-siirvoyed as a teat 
before deciding on a fresh re-survey of the other taluks of the district, and it has 
also beeii^ decided to carry out a re-aurvey of Touali and Eepalli taluks now in tho 
Guntiir district. 

186. The re-survey of the five southern taluks oF tho Salem district was com- 
menced in 1893. As in Trichinopoly the re- demarcation iu Salem followod occupa- 
tion, but, with a view to reduce the cosu of work, uo alterations wove made cii,her 
in the original size or numbering of the survey fields. Ifach field was divided into 
triangles. Distances from stone to stone on the field boundary and froin bonci to 
bend on the snb-division boundaries were measured, as also the .sides of the 
triangles from which bends on field and anb-clividion boundaries wore fixod by 
offsets. A field measurement book showing the re-.snrvey boundaries of the Holds 
was plotted to scale, but not the village raa[). In. a lithograpliod copy of tlnv 
original survey map, the scale of which was lO-inches = 1 mile, the Hold bound- 
aries (which might differ slightly from the demarcated boundaries shown in the 
field measurement book) were inked in black and a photo red action of thi.s copy to 
the 8-inuh scale served as a key to tbe position and shape of the .snrvoy fields. Two 
taluks of the Godavari disti-ict, t-wo taluks of the Kistna district, and one taluk 
of the Guntur district, were re-demarcafed and re-surveyed on this method. 

187. The i-G-demarcation and re-survey of six taluks of the Guntur district, of 
the whole of the Nellore district, of four taluks in the Kuroool district, of the four 
northern taluks of the Salem district and of four taluks of the Tinnevelly district, 
were made on the system just described, bat the village maps are correct, plots on. 
the 16-inch scale and not copies of the old lithographed maps. Ee-slirvey on the 
same lines, except that a fresh theodolite survey was required, as it was found that 
angles had been observed on pegs during the initial survey, 'has been completed in 
the Sankaranamarkoil and Koilpatti taluks of the Tinnevelly district, in Sattur 
and Srmlliputtnr taluks of Ramnad and in the taluks of Coimbatore and Palladam 
in the Coimbatore district as well as it> the greater part of the Pollachi taluk. 
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188. A revision survey, in -which all missing stones are replaced and only such of 
the fields as contain sub-divisions are remeasured on the triangle and offset method 
and the village maps are tracings of the original survey maps, has been completed 
in the Ganjam district and in four taluks of Knrnool, and in the Ouddapah and 
Chingleput districts. It is in progress in the North Arcot and Ohittoor districts 
and in the talnk of Kadiri now belonging to tbe Anantapnr district. 

189. Whether in initial surveys, in re-surveys or in revision surveys the field 
register prepared by the Survey Departmeut followed, till very recently, the 
adangal of the latest fasli ; but the adangal did not always agree with the actual 
occupation on the ground. The survey, which was confined to the holdings as 
recorded in the field register, was thus incomplete and the omission was supplied 
at great expense of time, labour and money during the course of the settlement 
operations. To avoid this state of things, it was ordered in 1905 when the revision 
survey of the Ganjam district was in progres.s that, before the demarcation and 
measurement of holdings was taken np by the Survey Department, a special Revenue 
Staff working under the orders of a Special Revenue Officer under the control of 
the officer in charge of the Survey Party should make the necessary preliminary 
enquiries and prepare an aconrate field register and also mark the position of all 
Sub-divisions and new fields in a lithographed copy of the original survey village 
map. On completion of the survey, the field register and field measurement book 
are sent to the Special Revenue Staff for making such inspection of the work of the 
surveyors in the field as may be necessary to determine the completeness of the work 
before passing finally the field register and allowing it to be used for the correction 
of the permanent village accounts. Special Revenue Staffs now work under tbe 
orders of the Special Settlement Officers in every district under survey. 
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190. The question of maintenance of boundary marks and other survey records Mainte- 
has engaged attention since 1864. Practical steps to secure this object were not nance, 
taken until 1893, and it was only after ten years of preliminary effort that a com- 
plete scheme was drawn up and accepted. The scheme provides a maintenance 
staff for each district based on territorial limits and controlled by the Collector. 

In addition to these local staffs the Presidency has been divided into five groups, 
each forming the inspection area of a Land Records Superintendent. The Superin- 
tendent has no authority to control or supervise. He merely inspects and reports 
the results of his iuapection to District Collectors and to the Director of Land 
Records to whose control he is immediately subject. 'I'he latter officer is subordi- 
nate to tbe Board of Revenue. Till now little progress has been made in the 
■direction of maintenance, for the Permanent Land Records staffs, assisted by large 
temporary reinforcements, have been engaged, not in maintenance itself, but in 
oijerations preliminary to tnaintenance. These operations have been undertaken 
owing to the defective state of the records. lu the case of districts recently surveyed 
in which the survey recoi'cls may be expected to be accurate an enquiry has been 
undertaken to ascertain whether the scheme sanctioned in 1903 is adequate for 
the purpose of securing the object proposed, viz., the avoidance of the necessity for 
carrying out revision surveys liere.after when the districts next come up for resettle- 
ment. In other districts the sanctioned scheme of maintenance cannot, so far, be said 
to have been act-ually established. 


191. The legal provisions under which the survey work of this Presidency Law. 
was conducted up to 1897 were those contained in Act XXVIII of 1860, An Act . 
for the establishment and maintenance of boundary marks and for facilitaring the 
settlement of boundary disputes in the Presidency of Port St. George.” Under 
this Act, Government bore the cost of all survey station stones which were not 
boundary ma.rks and of all boundary marks in unoccupied ryotwari lands and the 
owners bore the cost of tbe survey marks which defined the boundaries of occupied 
fields. For the better maintenance of boundaries after the completion of survey 
and for the recovery, from the ryots concerned, of the cost of restoring survey 
marks, Act II of 1884 was promulgated. This Act made l.he owner or occupier 
responsible for the maintenance of the boundary marks of his estate and enabled 
the Collector to enforce the maintenance of demaxcation generally and to recover, 
where necessary, the expenses incurred in the repair of boundary marks from the 
■owner or occupier of land. The two Acts -were repealed by the Madras Survey and 
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Boniidapiea Act IV of 1897 “ An Act to amend tbe law relating to survey of lands 
and settlement of boundary disputes.” While ombodjdng in effect the provisions 
of the two previous Acts, the new Act empowers the Government to undertake 
the survey of private estates either suo motu for reasons to be recorded prior to 
the issue of the notification directing the survey, oi' on the application of the pro- 
prietors. The survey under either clause would be conducted at the expense of the 
proprietors. It also empowers the Oollectof to enforce the maiuteuanoR of survey 
marks in estates under conditions .similai- to those prescribed for Government 
villages. Chapter IV of the Act pi’ovide.s for the .settlement of boundary disputes, 
ai’ising otherwise than in the course of survey, by the Collector himself or by one 
of his subordinates, specially empowered, or by a Survey Officer specially appointed 
for tlie purpose. The Madras Estates Land Act T of 1908 empowei's Goverumont 
under certain conditions to order the survey and preparation of a record of rights 
for estates. 

192. In 1905 the controlling staff of the department was reorganizod and the 
permanent strength now consists of ten officer.^ styled Director, Deputy Director 
and Assistant Director, respectively. This excludes five officers poslod to duty as 
Land Eecords Superintendents. The designation Deputy Director will disappear 
with the retirement of the officers appointed prior to 1900. Tho department is 
under the control of the Settlement Comnoissiont^r of the Board of Rovenne. There 
are now six Survey Parties, one employed on the initial cadastral survey of pro- 
prietary estates, one on re-surveys and four on revision surveys. Besides these,, 
there is the Controlling and Photo-zin cographic office in Madras. 
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193. The first geueral acquisition of territory by the East India Company — 
the first from a revenue point of view — was the country round Madras, which 
now forms Chingleput district. I'he revenue of this tract* was assigned by the 
■Nawab of the Carnatic as a contribution towards the expenses of the wars 
■undertaken in his behalf. At first the direct admin isti'ation was not assumed ; 
the revenues were collected on the native plan; in 1780, ho-wever the country was 
leased out by the Company in- large farms on nine-year leases. The renters failed 
and the estates were sequestei'ed in 1788. The district was then placed in charge 
of one Of two Collectors, as the chief revenue officers were then called, the term being 
borrowed from Bengal. The most famous of these, Mr. Lionel Place, determined 
to restore the ancient village organization as the basis of revenue management and 
settled the amount of the Government revenue with the village councils, leaving 
it to the villagers to assess themselves individually. This system might have 
succeeded, but was summarily terminated in 1802. Under the orders of the Court 
of IJireotora the district was then divided into estates, each estate being assessed 
at a fixed sum varying according to its size and resources, and these estates were 
sold by auction to the highest bidder. 

194. The next acquisitions of the Company in point of time were the Northern 
Circars (administrative divisions) five in number, which form the present districts 
of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Gddavari, iGstna and Guntur in the north-east of the 
Presidency. They were obtained by grant from the Delhi Emperor in 1765 and 
came at once under British administration. It was found that they consisted of 
large farms held by large renters called zamindars (as in Bengal) or in a few oases 
by native chiefs whose titles dated from the pi'e-Muhammadan period, and of crown 
lands (HavSli lands) reserved for the support of the governors of the province or 
members, of the royal family and their immediate dependents. The zamindars were 
left in possession and the crown lands were parcelled out and leased to revenue 
farmers for a term of years. In 1769 provincial cpuncils were formed after the 
model of Bengal to supervise the revenue management. They found the work of 
looking after the zamindaris too great for them and did hot effect much. The 
next step was the appointment by the Court of Uireotors of a Special Commission 
or Committee of Circuit to make tours in the districts and institute inquiries into 
lights and interests. T'heir instructions were conceived in a liberal and enlightened 
spirit, hut the local councils did not support the members and the renters did all 
in their power to thwart them. The commission therefore resulted in failure. In 
1786 a Board of Revenue was established at Madras on the pattern of the Board 
already existing in Bengal, and about the same time individual collectors took the 
place of provincial councils in the circars. 

195. In the same year that the Madras Government entered on the management 
of the Northern Circars, the Bengal Government assumed that of Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa; and experiments were conducted in the latter case in very much the 
same way as in the former. The Bengal Goverumeut, however, came eaidier to a 
decision and when Lord Cornwallis arrived in India in 1786 the plan of the 
permanent settlement with the Bengal zamindars had already been arranged. A 
tenta,tive set tlement of the whole of Bengal for a period of ten years was announced 
in 1789, and in 1792 the experiment of a permanent settlement was declared to be 
confirmed. Pressure was brought to bear on Madras by the Bengal Government to 
adopt the same policy and the Court of Directors sent out orders to this effect in 
1795. The Madras Board, however, replied that it was hardly prepared to recom- 
mend the perpetuation of the settlement and required time for the collection of 
further information. In 1799 positive orders were issued from England that Lord 
Cornwallis’ permanent system was to be adopted throughout the Madras Pre.sidency. 
Eventually the Madras Government reported to the Supreme Government that 
it was possessed of materials for a permanent zamindari settlement in certain parts 
of the country. A special commission was appointed, and between the years 1802 
and 1804 the northern districts of Madras were permanently assessed. The lands 
already in the hands of zamindars were confirmed to them iii perpetuity, the assess- 
ment (peshkash) being fixed at two-thirds of half the gross produce estimated 
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OB an average of the previous thirteen years. That is to say, half the produce was 
to be left to the cultivator, one-sixth was to be the zamindar’s share, and the remain- 
ing two-sixths was the Government revenue. The amount of the latter once fixed 
was unalterable, no increase ever being- leviable on account of extension of cultiva- 
tion to waste lands. The crown lands were parcelled out into estates of a conveui- 
ent size, assessed in a similar manner and sold as permanently-settled revenue 
farms to the highest auction bidder. Eegulation XXV of 1802 detailed the terms 
on which they held their property. In course of timo, however, many of these 
artificially created estates came back to the hands oC Governtnont owing to failure 
of the purohasei-s, and the lands then became subject to the ordinary (temporary) 
settlement, there being none to repurchase them. Though great numbers of 
zamindaris were sold for arrears, purchasers were generally found for them and 
they did not cease to be p6rmanently-.settled estates. Only in a comparatively few 
cases was there no purchaser, and then the lands were retained by Goveriiraent as 
‘ Khas Mahals,’ i.e., estates retained in the hands of Government. 

196. While these measures for the settlement of the more ancient toi-ritorios 
of the Company were in progress, new territories were added to the Pj-esidency, 
and tbe question of land assessment came up again for discussion in connection 
with the part of the country ceded to the English in the south- In 1792 tho first. 
war with Tipu Sultan of Mysore placed a coiisidorable tract of country comprising 
the present district of Salem, part of Madura, and Malabar in the hands of the 
British. The second war with Tipu added Oanara and Coimbatore. According 
to a treaty with the Xizam of Haidarabad in 1800, what are now called tho Coded 
Districts, viz., Bellary, Anantapur, Kurnoolaiid Cuddapah, were ceded in perpetuity. 
In 1801 all tbe remaining possessions of the Nawab of Arcot in tho Oa.i’natic com- 
prising the present districts of Nellore, North and South Arcot, Cbittoor (excepting 
a portion), Madura, Rarauad, Triohinopoly and Tinnevelly were made over to the 
British, thus carrying thoir possessions down to Cape Comorin. The state of Tanjoro 
had been brought under British management iu 1799 owing to tlie incapacity of its 
Hindu ruler. In the territory thus newly acquired, the same distinction was found 
as in the Northern Ciro,ars. That is to say, there were lands held by numerous 
chieftains (palegars) and lands held direct from Government. 

197. When these new districts had to be settled, officers of tho Civil Sorvioe 
were not available, and the failure of management in the previously acquired tracts 
furnished additional reasons for the appointment of military officors, who knew 
the language and the country. Accordingly, Captain Read was sent to tho 
Baramahal, as Salem district was then called ; he had Munro and others as his 
assistants, Coimbatore was taken in hand in 1799 by two officors, who had been 
under Read. The settlement of the Ceded Districts was undertaken by Munro 
in 1801, The Carnatic districts were settled on similar general principle.s 
immediately afterwards. Practically all these early, settlements wore tentative 
arrangements which depended largely on what tlie settlement officers found practi- 
cable. The general idea was to make a permanent settlement, but with wliom 
was not detei mined. Captain Read’s instructions were to grant lease, s to the 
headmen or the chief inhabitants of each village, that is to say one ot- more indivi- 
duals were to be selected to hold the settlement and to pay, according to the forms 
of the lease, the amount that might be agreed upon as the revenue of the village 
Ihe leases wei’e to be annual at first, but after sufficient information had been 
gathered, it was hoped that leases might be made for periods of five year.s. To 
begin with, Read offered terms to the head,men of sino-lo villatres 
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with accounts of actual cultivation. At the same time tb o interest of the cultiTOtor 
was guarded and a detailed field survey was made. 'I'his led to the idea of 
assessing each field according to its quality and leaving the cultivator free to keep 
the field or relinquish it and take another. The survey was finished and tbe assess- 
meat on each field determined by zhe year 1798, and a proclamation was made 
s ting forth the terms of the settlement, one of the conditions being that all the 
resident cultivators of a village should be jointly responsible for tbe revenue duo 
on all the lands cultivated during the year. 

198. TMs was not the kind of ‘village-lease’ which the Board had intended 
^d an explanation was calffid for. Meanwhile Read was called away to the second 
Mysore war and the consideration of what had been done was suslpendod by the 
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attempt to carry out the orders to introduce the permanent settlement. In accord- 
ance with the orders received in 1799 the Baramahal was divided in the years 
1803-1805 into numerous revenue farms which were, sold by auction to the highest 
bidder. A great many of the farmers, however, failed in the second year after 
liaving pillaged the villages in their farms, and many estates fell into the possession 
of Government again. It became evident that the permanent settlement could 
not be carried out, and a return was made to Read’s system, which was in fact 
a ryotwari settlement, i.e., a settlement witn each individual cultivator (ryot). 

The estates held by a few of the palegars in the Ceded Districts and in the 
Carnatic districts were permanently settled, bnt in the majority of instances the 
palegars attempted to resist the British authorities in the bopc of continuing 
the same lawless course of exactions and plunder that they had adopted before the 
annexation and were therefore destroyed or dispossessed. 

J 99. The attempt to create artificial estates, which were to be assigned in Seversion to 
perpetuity subject to the payment of a fixed sum as peshkash or land-revenne, was 
a genera] failure, and at last it became apparent that the conditions of by far the 
greater part of the Presidency were unsuited to the introduction of the zamindari 
system. In 1808 the Government of Port 8t. George determined to recur to the jsos. 
system of ‘village leases’ in the districts in which the permanent settlement 
had not been established, and in which settlements were made with the individual 
cultivators and the revenue collected from them by Government servants on the 
principles worked out by Read, Munro and the men who had served under them. 

The chief objects of the change of system appear to have been economy and a 
desire to introduce a plan of settlement approximating to the zamindari settlement 
in perpetuity. Under the viliage-lease system the settlement was to be made with 
the village headman or with the general body of villagers, or failing them with a 
renter. The revenue due to Government was to be assessed on the average of the 
amount collected from the village in previous years. The leases were to be for 
triennial periods ; they were afterwards made decennial. The great difference 
between this system and the I'yotwari system was that under the latter the culti- 
vators were at liberty to extend or curtail their holdings and were only responsible 
for the payment of the revenue assessed on the fields actually held by them ; under 
the former tlie lessee had no power of relinquishing any portion of his holding 
during the currency of the lease. It was not a successful experiment on the whole. 

The most general cause of failure was over-assessment. Lessees could not he 
found for many villages, and in these the ryotwari system was continued. 


200. One great advantage of the ryotwari system was the opportunity it 
afforded of acquiring information respecting revenue matters, of ascertaining the 
dues of Government and the rights of the cultivators. The universal introduction, 
of the zamindari system had been held in abeyance for fear of sacrificing the 
interests of Government in the then imperfect state of knowledge and the ryotwari 
system was discontinued in favour of the village-lease system before all the benefits 
it was capable of yielding had been realized. However in 1817 tbe Court of 
Directors issued instructions for the abolition of the village-leases and the re-intro- 
duction. of the ryotwari system wherever practicable. At this period the zamindari 
system was in force in the districts of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavari, Kistna, 
(runtfir, Salem and Ohingleput, in the permanently-settled estates of the palegars 
in parts of the Ceded Districts, Nellore, North and South Arcot, Chittoor (except- 
ing a portion), Madura, Rainnad and Tinnevelly. In the unsettled portions of the 
latter districts and in Tanjore and Trichinopoly the village-lease system prevailed. 
In Coimbatore, Malabar and Canara tbe ryotwari system had been established. In 
Malabar and Canara a class of landlords was found whose claims were so far recog- 
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nized that they were a, flowed to retain a share in the produce, IN o survey was 
undertaken, the prevailing custom of measuring the land for purposes of assessment 
hy the amount of seed it takes to sow it being recognized and adopted. In 1820 
Munro became Governor of the Madras Presidency and took his seat in time to 
preside over the final establishment of the ryotwari system. The early ryotwari 
settlements had many defects. Restrictions were placed upon the relinquishment of 
land, and heavy assessments were imposed on garden lands, Lti., lands cultivated with 
special crops. The survey and settlement were conducted so rapidly that there were 
very great inequalities. The assessments were largely dependent not so much on the 
estimates of produce as on former assessments which had been run np to a high pitch 
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under the Mysore Government or the Nawab as the case might be. Such rates -were 
liable to become unbearable when the selling price of grain became very low aa 
it did for a number of years. Hence various devices were resorted to in order 
to mitigate the burden. All this has now given way to careful survey and 
deliberately framed and carefully equalized assessments. Garden lands have been 
classified and assessed as dry lands in all districts except Malabo)' and South 
Ca.nara, in which districts, owing to peculiar conditions of garden cultivation, it has 
been found necessary to assess gardens at special rates, 

201. Before proceeding tu describe the machinery by which the existing 
Settlements have been effected, the modern meaning attached to the term ryotwari 
settlement may be explained. It means the division of all arable laud whether 
cultivated or not into ‘ fields ' and the assessment ofeach ‘ field ’ at a fixed rate for 
a term of years. The ‘ field ’ is an arbitrary area. There is no minimum size, but 
it is usual to fix a maximum. Where a survey-field comprises the holdings of two 
or more occupants it is sub-divided where sucb holdings iu'e separately identifiable. 
Survey-fields may also be sub-divided to distinguish portions transferred or relin- 
quishod. All such sub-divisions are durably demarcatod. The occupant pays the 
revenue so assessed on the area he actually occupies. This area may be oonstiiiit 
or may be varied from year to year by the relinquishment of old fields and the- 
taking up of new, which are available either aa waste or in conaoquenco of having 
been given up by some one else. The occupant deals directly with the Govern- 
ment and is responsible for no one’s revenno but his own. Ho is giveir a document 
called a patta, which sets forth the extent and assessment of each survey-field or 
portion of a field in his occupation. This patta is liable to revision every year so- 
as to bring it into accord with the actual state of affairs. The occupant thus 
enjoys all the advantages of proprietorship, subject only to the payment of the 
revenue due on the lands held during the year. The huids can he inherited, sold 
or burdened for debt in precisely the same manner as a propi'ietary right, provided 
that the person in whose name the land is registered in tho Government accounts 
pays the revenue due to the State. The total numbei' of holdings under this 
system in the year 1910-1911 was 3,859,407 with an average of 6' *15 acres in each 
holding, 

202. In 1855, that is, a quarter of a century after the final adoption of ryotwari 
aa the standard revenue system of Madras, less than a fifth of the area of the 
Presideucy was cultivated, -while more than half of the area recorded as arable 
was waste. Though the population had largely increased and there had been 
uninterrupted peace, there had in all these years been neither any material inci'easo 
of revenue nor any extension of cultivation. The incidence of as.sessment was 
everywhere very unequal, -while a succession of yea.rs of low prices had had tho 
practical effect of raising rates which were already too high. It was calculated 
that on the average Government at that time took as their share .50 per cent, of the 
gross produce of irrigated land and 35 per cent, of that of unirrigated land, while, 
to give the ryot any real proprietary interest in the land and to induce au extension 
of cultivation, from 25 to 30 per cent, of the gross produce was, it was thought, the 
utmost the Government should claim. The Presidency of Madras was also the only 
province of India in which no regular survey had been instituted. The eo.rly surveys 
even the best of them, -were defective. There were no maps — distrietj taluk or 
village and no permanent boundaries, and tho records of the surveys, such as they 
were, had been but imperfectly preserved. These early 3 urvey.s, moreover, extended 
to only a few districts of tjie Presidency, and there were districts in which the only 
records of the area liable to assessment were the unchecked entries in the accounts 
prepared by the village officers. On these and similar considerations, the Govern- 
ment determined in 1855 that a general revision of assessments should be made 
throughout the Presidency, founded on an accurate survey and a more or less 
exact classification of soils which seemed the only right basis of a land-revenue 
settlement. The Government of India and the Home Government concurred in 
the necessity of the measure, and the Revenue Settlement Department was, 
constituted in 1858 with Mr. Newill as the first Director. TTie Settlement 
department at first undertook to demarcate the village and field boundaries. This 
was a tedious process involving much arbitration and the investigation of many 
disputes. The marks erected in many cases were temporary and destructible, 
and had frequently to be renewed by others of a more permanent nature. Thia- 
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imsatiafactory work cojitiiiLied to occupy mucli tiuie aud atcention until the diairicta 
of Gddavari, Kistiia, Guntur, Kuruool, Kellore, Salem. Trichiuopoly aud Tiuuevelly 
wore demarcated and surveyed, when the demarcation of boundaries was made 
over to the Survey Department. This was in lSt)4. By the end of 1864 proposals ISQli. 
for the revision of the settlement of the whole of Trichinopoly, of that p)ortioii 
of Kurnool known as Kurnool proper, of the Ma.sulipatam porlion of Khtiiii 
district, of one taluk of BoutL Arcot, and of the weatern delta of Godavari 
district had been worked out and submitted for the consideration of Government. 

The results of these operations of the department were not, in the opinion of 
Government, satisfa.ctory. Its organization as a separate dejjartment, distinct from 
the local revenue establishments, was held to be defective, aud the experience 
and knowledge of the district officers were lost, their interest not being enlistou. 

The personal supervision which the Director could exercise over the operations 
of scattered parties could be only nominal. The time available for ascertaining by 
experiment the piroductive powers of the soil was necessarily very 'limited, and 
the conclusions arrived at by the department had not, in this respect, commanded 
confidence. Much time and money were wasted over minute details of little ]irac- 
tioal value, while the really important work of a settlement was left too much to 
ill-paid subordinates. Except, therefore, in certain districts, where the work had 
already so far advanced as to make its continuance by the special department 
desirable, G-overnment resolved to place all settlement operations under the 
immediate supervision of district officers controlled by the Board of Eevonue. 

The new S 3 ’stem was introduced in two districts — Tihnevelly and Nellore — the 
Collector of the former being, from long experience ns a settlement officer, 
especially qualified for the duty. But in hfellore the experiment resulted in such 
a failure that in J 868 Government transferred the settlement back to the special 13&S 
department on the ground that the retention of the special department was the 
only method by which it was possible bo ensure celerity aud efficiency in settlement 
work, consistency and uniformity in the details of re-assessment and’a fair measure 
of relative equality in the resulting taxation and to save the country from the 
neglect which must occur if the Collector and subordinate revenue officers were 
withdrawn from their ordinary duties. Settlemont operations continued every- 
where, except in Tiuuevelly, under the control of the special department till the 
end of 1576, when, on the transfer of the then Director to the Board of Eevenue, ISIS. 
that appointment was placed in abeyance for some tuonths. Ou the appointment 
of a temporary incumbent in 1874, the question of abolishing the department as IBlh- 
a separate institution was again considered. The settlement of the whole of 
Trichinopoly, Kistna, G-untur, Godavari, Nellore and Salem districts, and of parts of 
South Arcot, Euruool, Cuddapah aud Tinnevelly had been by that time completed. 

The area settled by the department in these 15 years was 27,892 square miles, and 
the cost incurred, iucludiug demarcation, amounted to Rs. 42,84,775. The coat of 
settlement proper was Es. 24,90,733 or Es. 83 per square mile. There remained 
26,146 square miles to be settled, and it was estimated that the time required 
to accomplish this would be 13 to 14 years. The decision given was in favour 
of the continuance of the department under a separate head. The department 
continued to be so administered till the latter part of 1879, when, in consequence ISIS. 
of the financial exigencies of the Empire, the appointment of Director was 
abolished, and the strength of the department reduced by about half. The 
department was, under these altered conditions, administered by a member 
of the Board of Eevenue, This arrangement lasted till the end of 1882, whan 1S8S. 
the appointment of Director was revived and conjoined with that of the newly 
constituted Directorship of Agriculture. But at the reorganization of the Board 
of Revenue in April 1887, the department was again placed under the direct charge 1SS7. 
of the Board, one of its members assuming the portfolio undei the designation 
of the Commissioner of Eevenue Settlement and Director of Department of 
Land Records and Agriculture. In 1903 the Survey Department was placed under 
the Commissioner of Revenue Settlement and his designation was changed into 
Commissioner of Revenue Settlement, Survey, Land Records and Agriculture. 

203. The scheme of survey and settlement as originally sketched out is Original 
shown under the following 14 heads: (I) a revenue survey showing all the Scheme of 
principal variations In the surface of the soil as lulls, jungles, roads, channels, 
tanks, topes, houses, cultiva,ted and cultivable lands, and also exhibiting accurately ^ ’ 

the sizes of the fields in these last two classes of land ; (2) the minimum size of 
20 
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fields was to bo one acre of wel, and two acres of dry land; iiitei-.stitial holding’s 
were to be treated as sub-divisions of snoli fields ; (3) permauunt boundary marts 
were to be established, and field, village and taluk maps preparod ; ('J.) assess- 
ment was to be ryotwar; (5) the terms of the annual sottlemont made witli oaoh 
ryot were to vary simply with the area or quality ot the lands lield by the ryot, 
and his use or non-use of water from a (Hovornment sourco ; (^6) soils wimo to 
be divided into a few classes baaed on real tangible differoiioos of composition; 
(7) the settlement officer was to estimate, as nearly as possible, the produotivo power 
of the land, stated in quantities of some one of the ordinary grain crops— - paddy 
for irrigated lands, and onmbn, cholani or some other grain for^ unirrigalod ; 
these estimates (grain outturns) were to form the basis of the. idtimaf.o a.ssoss- 
inent; they were to be carefully made on such a scale as would allow 'for 
indifferent crops and bad seasons; (8) the land, was thou to bo valued with 
regard to nearness of village roads, markets, irrigation facilities, etc., and the field 
or village was to be classed accordingly; (9) the assossmoatwas to be raodorato ; 
existing rates were generally based on 50 per oojit. of the gross prodneo for wot and 
33 per cent, for dry lands ; Sir Thomas Munro’s maximnra was 30 per cont., and 
this was now adopted on the assumption, that the avm'ago assoKsmont would bo 
about 25 per cent, of the gross produce; (10) the ryots’ payment waste vary every 
7 or 10 years with the commutation price of the stmidard crop to bo calculated on 
the average of the prices prevailing during the previous 7 or LO years; (11) it was 
believed that it would not be found necessary to divide fhe country for the i^urposo 
of official scales of prices, «.e., one scale was to apply to the entire Presidency for the 
term adopted ; but this principle was abandoned in practice, and the commutation 
prices for each district have been calculated independently ; (12) fc]i,e graiji outtuims 
were to be unalterable for a period of 60 years ; (13) it was to be open to the ryot 
to compound for a fixed annual payment for a term of years ; and (14) tlio Survey 
Department and the Settlement Department were f o be separate, thcj former under a 
Surveyor-General, the latter under a Superintendent of Setbleraent. The total cost 
was estimated at Rs. 7i3j- lakhs, spread over a period of 1.5 or 20 years. But this 
estimate has bean greatly exceeded. Dp to 31st March 1912, the total expend, itnro 
on revenue survey has been Rs. 2, 94,34.., 999, and on settlement Its. 1,82,86,207; 
the result was expected to be an immediate loss of I’eveime consequent on tlie 
I eduction of the Government share of the gross produce. But this was fiO bo more 
than recouped by an extension of cultivation. This scheme was accepted in the main 
by the Court of Directors. Objections taken subsequently with regard to certain 
Suhaaquent detailed points were decided at different times as enumerated below ; (1) tho I'ostric- 
modifloationa. tion as to the size of fields has been removed ; the maximum was once fixed at 2 acres 
for wet and 4 for dry land, but now, as a rule, each revenue-field (f.s., oacli parcel of 
hind on which previously a separate assessment was fixed) will form a siirvey-fiold ; 
in exceptional oases two or more revenuo-fielcls may be clubbed togethor subject to 
the following conditions : (a) every survey-field so Formed must consist of entire 
revenue-fields ; (i) no survey-field so united .should exceed 6 acres of wet or 12 acres 
of dry laud; (o) the revenue-fields foi-ming a survey-field should be hold on the same 
tenure; iiiam and ryotwari land should not be taken together; (d) no existing 
revenue-field need be divided, however large ; (2) the assessment was to bo made 
on the net produce, i.r,, after deducting the expenses of cultivation and a percentage 
for vicissitudes of season, unprofitable areas, etc. ; in ISGd-, tho Government share 
of the net produce was fixed by the Secretary of State at one-half ; (3) tho terra of 
settlement was to be 30 years, i.e., both grain outturns and commutation prices 
were to remain unalterable for that period ; subsequently it was decided that at 
each settlement or re-settlement of a district, Government would fix at their di,s- 
cretion the period for which such settlement or re-sotblement should be in force, and 
on the expiry of that period Government would revise tho assessment in such manner 
as might then seem just and proper either with reference solely to a rise or fall in 
prices or with reference also to other considerations such as would require a 
re-classification of soils or a re-oaloulation of the grain outturns ; (4) leases for a 
term of years at reduced rents were found to be unuecesaary for the encouragement 
of large holdings ; (6) another impoi-tant question which came up for disposal at 
the time of the initial settlement of the districts of Godavari, Kiatna and Guntur was 
themethod to be adopted in assessing the additional amount to be paid, over and above 
the land assessment, for water supplied from Government irrigation sources such aa 
the Godavari and Kistna canals ; in these districts it was decided to impose an 
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uniform charge of Es. i per acre for irrigation supplied for a single crop, in 
addition to the land asse.ssmentj wHch was determined as if the land was xmirri- 
gated ; it was desired to adopt a similar plan in all other districts where it was 
found practicable ; as a matter of fact, however^ the only other district in which 
the system has been introduced is Kurnool, in some parts of which irrigation is 
supplied from a canal which was origina.lly worked by the Madras Irrigation Canal 
Company under a guarantee from Government, and the principle was maintained 
when the Company’s works were taken over by Government ; the land-assessments 
were fixed without reference to the facilities for irrigation \ in districts suhse- 
qoently settled, the assessment on irrigated lands was determined by a cousidera- 
tion of the value of the paddy (rice) ci'op grown on the best irrigated land, 
gradations of rates being formed to meet the conditions of inferior qualities of 
soil or defects in the sufficiency or regularity of the water-supply; this system 
of consolidated wet assessment was extended to the irrigated lands under the 
Godavari, Kistna and Knriiool-Cuddapah canals at the re-settlements of those 
■districts ; (6) formerly, it was the practice to charge the rates settled for irrigated 
lauds, on lands irrigated by wells, where such wells were situated witbui a dis- 
tance of ten yards of a Government source of irrigation, although Government had 
incurred no expense in sinking the wells; the justification for this course was 
that the wells derived their water-supply by percolation from the Government 
aonrce ; under recent orders, however, such lands are no longer assessed as irri- 
gated, and the cultivator is allowed to enjoy the benefit of irrigation from bis well 
irce of any additional charge. 

204. The department consists at prescuL of five settlement parties under the Constitu- 
-control of the Oorauiissioner of Revenue Settlement. Each party is in the charge tion of the 
of a Special Settlement officer who is a member of the Indian or Provincial Civil department. ■ 
Service temporarily deputed foi' settlement work. He is usually assisted by one 
■or more Special Assistant Settlement officers who are in the same manner drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian or Provincial Civil Service. ' The sanctioned cadre of 
a party usually coinprisea an Uncovenanted Assistant with a permanent office 
establishment costing on an average Rs. 356 a month and a supervisor with a field 
establishment costing on an average Rs. 960 a month, besides menials. Such 
■additional temporary establishment as the needs of the -moment may require is 
■entertained from time to time under the orders of the Board of Revenue. 

206, The detailed operations performed by the Settlement Department in Procedure of 
■effecting the settlement of a district are the following. . Settlement. 

206. I. In the first instance it is necessary to obtain a general view of the Pruhimnary 
characteristics of the district. Particulars of the climate, rainfall and physical invoBtigation. 
features of such tracts or divisions as differ from each other distinctly have to be 
ascertained; information relative to its past history, its years of plenty or famine, 

its land tenures, mode of taxation, and the causes of gradual progress has to 
be obtained from the Collector’s records ; the relative values of such sources of 
irrigation as the various tracts possess h.ive to he estimated; a general idea of the 
prevailing soils must be acquired ; at the same time information is gathered as to 
how different tracts are affected by roads, canals, markets, towns, hill ranges or 
seaboard ; the methods of cultivatiou pursued, the crops grown, the mode of 
■disposal of surplus grain, the markets mostly frequented and the wages paid to 
labourers have to be inquired into. A district is, for administrative purposes, 
divided into taluks : each taluk has to he visited and the revenue officers and 
leading cultivators consulted. 

207. II. Soils were divided by Mr. Newill into five great series : (J ) the alluvial OlaBeificatlon 
and exceptional, which includes the rich soils in the deltas of the great rivers, of soils- 
garden and other soils, permanently improved by long working ; (2) the regar or 

regada, the .so-called ‘ hlaok-cotton ’ soil ; (3) the red ferruginous soil originating 
from sandstone, laterite, etc. ; (4) the calcareous soil, originating from underlying 
strata of chalk or lime (of rare occurrence) ; and (5) the arenaceous soil (more or 
less pure sand on the sea coast, etc.). These series were adopted because they 
answer the requirements of being few, simple and well-defined while they are 
universally acknowledged by the people themselves. Every soil of the series may 
contain varieties in physical constitution. Each one has some one distinctive 
mineral constituent which is capable of reduction to an impalpable powder. 

This contains the characteristic mineral nutritive element of the soil, and is for 
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convenience (tboiigli not, of course, with scientific accuracy) spoken of as ‘ clay.’ 
JS'ow, each series may exhibit this material or ' clay ’ either pure or mixed with sand 
(as loam) or mixed with an excess of sand (sandy soil) ; and the difference affects 
the value of the soil because it makes it heavier or lighter, more or less permeable, 
liable to cake, or able to retain moisture. Each series is thus divided into classes, 
the exceptional into two — ‘.alluvial’ and ‘ permanently improved’ — the others 
into three each, known as, ‘ clayey,’ ‘ loamy ’ and ‘ sandy.’ The clayey soils of each 
series arc those containing more than two-thirds of clay, the loamy soils those 
with one-third to two-third.s clay and tlic rest sand, and the sandy soils those with 
more than two-thirds sand. So far the classification of soils proceeds, under fixed 
rules, according to their mechanical composition. Allowance is made for the 
presence of valuable or deleiei-ious ingredients which affect the fertility of the soil, 
by the sub-division of each class into ‘sorts ’ according as hlie soil is ‘ good,’ ‘ bad,’ 

‘ ordinary,’ etc., of its kind. At lir.st the number of sorts in a class was only two, 
blit experience proved such a scale to be too inelasric and the number was inc'rea,sed 
first to three and then to five, viz., best, good, ordinary, inferior, worst. In deter- 
mining the classification, the soil is turned up to the depth of about 9 inches. 
One yard is considered to be the proper depth for the surface soil ; if it is less 
than this, the actual depth is noted as well as the nature of the sub-soil. Classifi- 
cation is made by classifiers under bead classifiers and supervisors, The classifi- 
cation of each field is noted on the village map and in a register. It is usually 
found that soils run in considerable blocks round which a line can be drawn on 
the map. Inside the block small differences in a few scattered fields would be, 
disregarded to avoid multi[)lying blocks. 

Olassifioatioa ?08. A revenue system based on field assessment seems to demand naturally 

O.E fields. necessarily the separate classification of each individual field, and this is the 

sanctioned method of the department j it is, at the same time, laid down that though 
the details of clasaification extend to each field, the wider comparative view of the 
operations should never be lost sight of, as it is most d0,sirable that the land should 
be viewed, in a comprehensive way by the classifier. The detailed method of 
classification excited opposition at a very early period of the history of the depart- 
ment. Objection was taken to leaving the classification to men on low pay and it 
was proposed that the system of detailed field classification should bo replaced by 
a system of classification in blocks laid out by native officer.s, but valued by 
Europeans. It was pointed out in reply that the result would, in both oa.ses, be 
practically the same, and the proposal was negatived a,s impracticable. The 
question was again revived in 1875, in connection with the settlement of certain 
villages of the Chinglepnt district. The method advocated there by the Director 
was that the otficer conducting the settlement should lay out the land in blocks so 
similarly circumstanced in regard to soil, former assessment, cultivation, distance 
from village, tank, etc., thait they might be safely assessed at the same averao'erate 
Under this system, the classifier, instead of preceding the head of the party was 
to follow him merely filling in detaihs of registry for the lands inspected and laid 
out by Ihe settling officer in consultation with the ryots. For this 8y,stem, it was 
claimed that fraud was almost impossible, while the officei' conducting the settle- 
ment had, from first to last, a perfect knowledge of every detail of the country with 
which he was dealing, and could afford to dispense with the voluminous returns 
invented as checks on low paid suhordina,tes. As a method of work, the Govern- 
ment have disapproved of the plan, but encoura,ge blocking as a sequel to field 
classification and as in fact an office arrangement made for the purpose of check 
aud revision. In Malabar and South Ganara however blocking even as a sequel 
to field classification was not adopted as owing to the peculiar physical conditions 
of those districts the system was found to be inapplicable to them. 

Grain 309. III. The next stage is to ascertain what amount of crop each different 

outturn., class and sort of soil will produce. The same kind of crop is not always grown on the 
sa,rae soil nor on the same field from year to year. It is necessary, therefore, to choose 
one or more standard grams (always food-grains, as food-products are the ultimate 
standards of values) to represent the general or average produce- The crop most 
extensively grown on irrigated lands is paddy (rice) ; on iinirrigated (or dry) lands 
several varieties of food-grains are grown and the crop cultivated on the larg'e.st 
area according to the cultivation accounts is usually selected as the standard 
or more often two crops are taken, the areas under other crops being for settle- 
ment purposes presumed to be cultivated with one or other of these according' 
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to the relative value of the crop. A fair average outturn of the standard grains is 
then ascertained per acre of each class and sort of soil, and this is called ‘ the grain 
outturn.’ The criterion of such outturns is experience, and this is sought in 
experiments by officers of the Settlement and Agricnltural departments, in the 
knowledge acquired during long years of service by 'I’ahsildars and similar 
responsible officers of Government, in the records of produce entered in the old 
village accounts, and in the admissions of the ryots. The actual experiments 
consist in reaping, threshing and measuring the crop upon small areas in selected 
fields. Tlie. number of experiments in some districts has exceeded two or even 
three thousand. The results are taken as a general guide to the grain outturns 
and no moie. The experimental reapings (or kailn as they were called), however, 
are now to a great extent given up, and general inquiries and statistics already 
collected are relied on instead. 

310. The grain-outturns are next commuted into money. The commutation Commutation 
price is fixed on an average struck on the prices of a long series of years 30 as to 
■ensure that the advantages of good and losses of bad years may be balanced, and 
■to preclude all risk of the Government .share of the produce being sold to the ryot 
at a price -which he cannot always command ; and a percentage allowance (formerly 
10 and now generally 15 per cent.) is made for cartage of grain to markets and for 
merchant’s profits. For all the earlier settlements, the ai-ei'age taken was based 
■ on the prices of the 20 years from 1845 to 1864. But since 1885 the period has, 
under the orders of Government, been altered into the twenty non-famine years 
immediately preceding each settlement. From the results obtained by applying 
the commutation rate a deduction of from one-sixteenth to one-fourth is usually 
allowed on account of vicissitudes of season, and in view of the fact that the survey 
areas of fields include small extents of uncropped land, such as field-ridges, 
irrigation distributaries, etc. Against the average value of the produce thus 
■determined has to he set off the ‘cost of cnltivation,’ the estimation of which Cost of 
used to bo one of the most difficult and the most conieotural of the various oAtivation. 
steps in connection with a settlement. Tiie items of cost usually included in the 
estimate were (J) ploughing cattle, (2) agricultural implements, (3) seed, (4) 
manure, and (5) labour required for ploughing, sowing, reaping, etc. The method 
, of calculation varied according to the description of crops grown, and the 
method of culture, as well as according to the mode in which these items were 
paid in each district. In some, payments are made in grain, in others in money, 
and in some in both grain and money. The payments made in grain were converted 
into money at the commutation price adopted for the settlement. The cost of 
bullocks and of the implements of husbandry was distributed over the number 
'of years during which they were estimated to be serviceable, and the other items ' 

were calculated for each year. Calculations were first made for the area which 
■could be cultivated with one plough and one pair of bullocks, and the required 
■calculations for an acre were deduced from them. The usual practice was to 
work out the expenses for the best soil, and then to diiuinisli this standard 
.proportionately according to the quality of soil. This method is open to objection 
•on ■the ground that the cost of cultivating poor soils is greater if a maximum yield 
is sought therefrom than for superior soils. But it is to he borne in mind that the 
cultivator is content with a much smaller relative outturn from inferior soils and 
omits many processes such as repeated ploughings, manuring’, weeding, and hoeing, 
which are resorted to on more fertile lands. Now the expenses of cultivation 
.are taken to be the same as has been already determined in neighbouring settled 
'districts. These expenses being deducted from the gross assets, i-e-, the value of 
the total outturn, tlie result is the approximate net produce of the land under 
examination, and half of this or more often rather less than half is taken as the 
Government demand. The ‘ straw ’ is usually taken as a set off against the item 
‘feed of bullocks.’ 

211- The principle has always been that the assessment is to be moderate. Assssment. 
The old rates were generally based on 50 per cent, of the gross produce for wet and 
'33 per cent, for dry land. When revision began the maximum was reduced to 30 
per cent., the average assessment being about 25 per cent. But in the course of 


* One-twenbietb. is allowei in the case oE lands under first-class aouroos oE iirjgation in ITellore, 
21 
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time a gross produce percentage 'was not considered sufficiently accurate. Net 
produce -was to be ascertained by deducting tbe cost of cultivation, etc., as explained 
in tie last paragraph and in 186 !• the Grovernment share or revenue was fixed at 
half the duly ascertained net produce. Becent calculations have shown that the 
ryotwari re'veniie actually collected at the present time is less than 10 per cent, of 
the gross produce. 

212. For the sake of simplicity and to avoid multiplication of rates, tho classes 
and sorts of soil -which have been found by experience to yield alike or very nearly 
so are arranged in grades called ‘ tarams ’ ; it follows that the value.s of half the 
net produce of the different classes and sorts of soil falling in the same grade are 
very nearly equal. Only one rate of assessment is thorefore fixed for each grade, 
and, as far as possible, these ra1,es are adjusted, so that the descent from the highest 
to the lowest may be by a uniform amount in each grade. As soils posse, ss differ- 
ent productive powers when irrigated and dry, it is necessary to adopt two scales of 
tarams, one for wet lands and another for dry lands. A third scale of rates is 
necessaiy for the garden lands in Malabar and South Canara. As nil villages have not 
the same advantages in I'eapect of proximity to ma.rkets, facilities of communicntion, 
e.ff., roads, canals, railways, means of irrigation, or position with regard to the 
sea, or rivers, or hills, a,nd the character of the subsoil, inequalities would arise 
if the same set of wot and dry rates were -applied throughout the tract uuder setlle- 
ment. Villages are, therefore, arranged in groups, generally two or throe fora 
district according to circumstances, and the irrigation sources tire arratiged in 
classes; the rates of assessment are worked out as detailed above for the hmrls in 
the normal group of villages and under the normal class of irrigation, and are 
applied to those in the other groups and classes by being raised or lovvai-edone ' 
grade as the case inay_ be. Thus, ra.te of assessment on good loamy black-cotton 
soil under first-class irrigation would be the same as that on the best loamy 
black-cotton soil under second-class irrigation. If sufficient water is obtainable, two- 
crops of rice are frequently grown on ‘ wet ’ lands. In such oases, a charge equal 
to half the original assessment is made for the use of the additional supply of water. 
On nnirrigated lands, the fixed assessment remains untiliored, whatever the 
number of crops raised may be, unless water be taken to irrigate a crop from a Gov- 
ernment source, in which case a charge is made for the water so taken. Deductions 
are allowed if water has to be raised on to the fields by mechanical coni', rivancos. 
No e.xrra assessment is levied on account of the existence of wells, whether in 

‘ wet ’ or ‘ dry ’ lands. 

213. The practical results of the development of this system are that there 
are at present 72 rates in the wet scale ranging from Rs. 15 to As. 12 per acre 
and 60 in the dry varying from Rs. 11 to As. 2 per acre. In Malabar there are 7 
garden rates ranging from Rs. 7 to Re. 1 per acre. At one time (in .1819) it was- 
thought possible to draw up standard ta,ble3 of rates inoludiug all classes and sorts 
of soil which could be re-applied at once to each field in a district as soon as the- 
classification of the soil was known. It was suggested that instead of laboriously 
working up, as theretofore, to a table of rates, settlement ojjerations in a new district 
should commence with the determination of such a table of rates a,s on consideration, 
of the general conditions of the district, and of the rates adopted in other and 
ueighbouring settled districts similarly conditioned might be deemed suit able. In 
pur,suai]ce of this suggestion, a standard table of rates, in which were embodied the 
i-nore salient features of every settlement that had been made, was drawn up. 
Subsequently in 1884, when submitting proposals for the settlement of the Madura 
district, Mr. Wilson, the Director of Settlement, tested this standard scale by 
working out rates for each class and sort of soil, taking the outturn and cultiva- 
tion expenses from the sanctioned settlements of adjoining and similarly situated 
districts, and the commutation rates from the price returns of Madura district. 
The result showed that the process of verification adopted by the Director could 
not with safety b 0 _ omitted. It was, therefore, resolved that for each district, the 
settlement of which is taken up in future, an independent scale should be worlred 
out on the data supplied by the settlements of o-ther similarly situated districts 
without reference to a standard scale. 

214. The rates so determined and applied to the survey areas placed under each- 
class and sort of soil give what are called.the financial results of the new settlement 
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for a village, taluk or district. Upon these data a scheme of settlement is drawn 
up by the Deputy Oommissioner, in which he enters into full particulars of the 
political and revenue history of the tract or district under report, gives detads of 
the physical features of the country, goes into statistics and resources, and dis- 
cusses the several processes worked out by him in arriving at the results indicated 
above. He then argues as to the fairness of the revision of assessment proposed 
by him, and explains the causes which influenced the enhancement or rliminntion 
in assessment in any locality or localities as the case maybe. These proposals are 
reviewed and revised, if necessary, by the Board of Revenue and Grovernment. 
When a scheme of settlement has received the sanction of Government, a notification 
giving a brief summary of the principles on which the new money rates were 
Avorked out is prepared and published in the District Gazette. 

21-j. In introducing the new rates the ryots are granted “increment lemis- 
sioiis ” in cases where the new assessment is greater than the old beyond a 
certain percentage ; if the increase in individual cases exceeds 25 per cent, of the old 
as.sessment, the old assessment jilits 25 per cent, of that assessment ivill be levied 
in the first year and the remainder remitted ; in subsequent years, the assessment 
levied in the immediately preceding year^Zus 1 2^ per cent, of the old a.sses3ment 
will he levied and the remainder remitted. If the full amount of the new assess- 
ment cannot he reached by the twelfth year, the balance remaining after levying 
26 per cent, in the first year will ho levied in equal instalments in the succeeding 
eleven years. Increases of Rs. 3 and leas will be levied in the fii’st year whatever 
the percentage may be. 

216. Certain subsidiary matters connected with the assessment then receive 
attention. For instance, the area to he registered as entitled to irrigation under each 
source is finally revised, extended or curtailed as the state of water-supply renders 
it necessary. The interstitial holdings included by the Survey department in a 
single survey field are measured and distinguished by separate entries in the accounts. 
Opportunity is also taken to divide common lands, to allot grazing grounds, and 
to transfer lands improperly assessed as ‘wet’ to ‘ dry ’ and me versd. After the 
completion of these preliminaries, tickets, otherwise called rough pattas, ai’e distri- 
buted to the ryots. A notice is affixed to each naming the time and place for the 
hearing of all objeouioiis to new entries and rates. On the day named in the 
notice, those who have cause for complaints appear with their village otficers 
before the settling officer, and tlieir complaints, as redressed or rejected, are entered 
in the settlement diary. The accounts are then corrected with reference to this 
final settlement, and the completed registers of each village with all names entered 
in the vernacular and in English are printed. 

217. This register, called the Settlement Begisier, is the foundation on which 
the whole revenue administration rests. It forms a complete ‘ Domesday hook ’ 
recording accurate information regarding every separate holding, large or small. 
The area of each field is given in acres tind cents or hundredths of an acre, and the 
assessment thereon is noted against it. A single field on the survey map may 
actually be divided amongst twenty ryots. In such a case there will be twenty 
sub-letters, aud each ryot will have a separate sub-line in the register giving full 
particulars of his holding, even though the extent of it be no more than one- 
hundrodth part of an acre. From the register is prepared a ledger known as 
the chiita which gives each ryot’s personal account with Government. Every 
field or fraction of a field held by the same ryot is picked out from the settlement 
register, and entered in this ledger under his name with particulars of the area, 
assessment and other details. The total of the areas shows the extent of his 
different holdings in the village, and the total of the assessments is the amount duo 
thereon by him to Government. A copy of this, his personal account, is given 
to each ryot with a note as to the date on which each instalment falls due aud is 
known as his patia. An English descriptive memoir giving full details touching 
each village and its settlement, and an account of all lands held tax-free or on 
favourable tenure is also printed. A sketch map of the village showing the 
tanks and channels, and all similarly assessed fields laid out into blocks is attached 
to it. The descriptive memoirs of all the villages in each taluk consecutively 
numbered are bound into one or more volumes with their respective sketches aud 
thus supply complete information regarding every village. 
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Pafctas. 21H. Tlie introductiorL of settlemenfc is effected by the issue of pattaa to those 

entitled lo them, and this is one of the most important parts of the process of 
settlement. Tn the districts first settled, it was thought suFBoient to issue pattas 
in the names of persons entered in the accounts as they then stood, but latterly, 
more has been done and many thousands of pattas have, after due in(juiry, and 
where no civil disputes arise, been changed from the names of deceased ryots or 
vendors to those of the actual occupants of the lands exhibited in them. As an 
average district contains 157,000 Grovernment ryots and 1,075,000 fields, these 
proceedings have involved considerable labour. It may be noted that a settlement 
imposes not only an acreage charge on the lands then in a ryot’s holding but it fixes 
the charge on each acre of waste land wiiicli is likely to be cultivated or occupied 
at a subsequent time. 


Jamahandi. 219. The duration of the settlements and re-settlements hitherto carried out 

is 30 years. During that period, neither the grain outturns nor the commutation 
rates are altered. But, as under the ryobwari system, each cultivator is free to 
hold or relinquish whatever fields of his holding ho likes, or to take up other 
available fields, and, as, in the circumstances described in paragraph 21 deduc- 
tions are sometimes made from his total assessment, there mu.st be an animal 
settling up to show what lauds each ryot has actually held, and what amount, on all 
accounts, he has actually to pay for the year i his patta may bo revised or he may, 
if necessary, be given a fresh patta every year. This process, which is called the 
annual settlement or jaimbandi, is conducted not by the special dopartment but 
by the ordinary revenue staff. In this way the information recorded in tiro Hottle- 
' ment registers is periodically corrected, so that when the existing settlement exphres 

and revision becomes requisite, it' will in general merely be necessary bo detorraine 
what the revised rates of assessment shall he, and to aubstilute these for the existing 
rates entered in the village accounts. In furtherance of this object, anew appoint- 
raenb was created in 1891 of a Deputy Director of Land H eoords, whose primary duty 
it was to see tliat the various accounts prescribed, and the record of holdings and 
cultivation are properly maintained. Measures are now being taken bo bring the 
survey maps up to date. ^ la December 1894 the appointment of Deputy Director 
of Land Eecords was abolished and the Deputy Director of Agriculture took charge 
of the duties of that appoiutment in addition to his own. In 1903 the Land ilcoords 
establisliraent referred to in paragraph 190 was organized and the Deputy Director 
of Agriculture was relieved of these duties. 


Eesettle- 

nient. 


2^.0. Initial settlements having been carried out in all districts througliout, the 
Bresideucy, the operations to he carried out in the future will be almost entirely 
resettlements. A resettlement consists in a revision of the rates of assessment 
which were calou ated not on holdings but on fiedds which may now be in tlie same 
or m ditferent holdings. In revising these rates, changes in prices, in moans of 
communication, in the accessibility of markets and in the quality of tlie irrigation 
sources since the original settlement are taken into consideration, together with 
any other indications of economic progress or retrogression. And, as a rule the 
rates are laised or owered aU round in defined tracts by the same percenta'ae A 
re-settlement may also be made by remodelling the original settlement by a voolassifi- 
cation of soils and the application of a new set of money rates based on a fresh 
gram outturns cultivation expenses, etc. The districts of Trichin opoly, 
Salem, ICurnool and Ohinglepnt, and the major 
portions of Cuddapah Tinnevelly, Ganjam and Ooirabatore have been resettled up 
oi Ihe Oanif ■ deltaio portions of the first four distiiots, the Barhampnr taluk 
were district and ihe wet lands in the districts of Kurnool and Cuddapah 

SodneS reclassification were 

exisW remaming tracts, _ a percentage enhancement was made in the 

existing rates with reference to the rise m prices. The time for resettlement has 

Tse'^oTre noxt?e"'“"^ Nilgiris and Eamnad and re Ihe 

+ 1 ? ATU • the hxed penod will expire in South Arcot Madura 

dLtrS"''’ portions of Bellary, Anantapur, Malabar and Chittoor 


The Eemis- 
3ion Rules, 


iiliat, in the various 

alculations made m fixing the final money rates on each field, allowances are made 
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foi' seasonal failure aiid various other agTiciiltural risks. .Asa matter of policy, 
however, remissions either total or pai'tial of these rates are granted, as a matter of 
grace, under executive instructions in cases of loss of crop. Sucji remissions have 
occasionally been allowed to cure mistakes in assessment, which the utmost care 
caunot always prevent ; hut relief on this ground is rarely required since Govern- 
meut are always ready and willing to correct, after a settlement has been introduced, 
any error which, iu paiticular instances, may have led to over-assessment. The 
circumstances which render the grant of remissions expedient are the frequency of 
droughts or of immoderate rain, the enormous number of petty holdings, the 
improvidence of a large proportion of the cultivating class, and the undesirability 
of keeping arrears hanging over their heads for a series of years. Owing to the 
multiplicity of holdings and the general numerical weakness of the revenue staff,, 
enquiry into individual losses is often impracticable : and relief oan usually he 
rendered only where the loss of crop can be readily located, estimated and verified : 
and it is essential that it should reach the ryot. These considerations have been 
kept in view in the rules actually issued from time to time. In the case of “ wet” 
land which is of comparatively limited area and productive of comparatively valuable 
crops, total failure of the crop over the plots registered in the accounts and' demar- 
cated on the ground as separate fields, is a fact retidily ascertained and verified ; 
and the rules empower the Collector to remit the assessment in such cases in all 
years. In the case of failure, total or partial, of crops on “ dry ” land and the case 
of partial failure in “ wet ” laud, whether this takes the form of an indifferent yield 
over a whole field or of a total failure of crop in parts of a whole field, the loss in 
particular fields is not only difficult to ascertain but its determination by subordi- 
nate officials is not susceptible of any satisfactory obeck. To meet these cases, 
therefore, an allowance is made at settlement in reduction of the assessment which 
practically meets the losses of all hut exceptionally unfavourable seasons, To 
provide for the calamities of exceptionally bad years the rules allow of a propor- 
tionate remission of assessment uniform over tracts where the crops have suffered 
in a marked degree. The remission rules as stated above ai'e executive instructions, 
liable to be altered from time to time at the pleasure of the Government. 

222, I'he settlement as described above only applies to the land under ryotwari 
tenure. If, however, there is laud in the village, consisting of a few fields, or even 
a division of the village, held revenue free, or at a reduced rate, such an area is 
shown in the village registers, But it may be that a .whole village is inam. If 
so, it constitutes a separate' estate, and doe,s not come within the scope of the 
settlement. Government has no claim to the land, or to the revenue unless there 
is a fixed quit-rent, which is recorded as is the permanently-settled revenue or 
“ peshkasli ” of the zamindari estate. There was accordingly a special Commission, 
under which the right and title of the holders of these favoured • e, states was 
investigated and settled as described in paragraph 139. 

223. The demand of land-revenue for the fasli ending 30th June 101 1, under 
the different kinds of settlement above described was as under ; — 



ns. 

Zamindari ... ... 

49,90,013 

Ryotwari including misoellanoous rcvemie 

5,84,72,214 

Whols inam villages ... ... ... 

7,58,490 

Minor inams ... ... ... 

23,11,010 


6,65,26,733 


221. The following statement exhibits the expenditure incurred in each district 
by the Survey and Settlement departments from the commencement of the operations 
up to the end of the official year 1911-1912 and the financial results of the ryotwari 
settlement for the revenue year ending with 30th June 1911 in the districts in which 
the operations of these departments have been completed. There was a net increase 
of over 124 lakhs of rupees in the revenue, i.e., a return of 29 per cent. on the 
outlay. — 
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Law. 


Distriots. 


Origituil seitlemeni 
comphieA, 

Gan jam* 

Vizagapatam 

Godi,vaa*i 

Godavari (rented and 
lull viliageB). 

Kistna I 
Gantiflr J 

Xellore 

Cuddapali"^ 

Kumool ... 

Chinglepuli 

North Aroot 

Ohittoor . 

Trichiuopoly 
Maduva ... 

EtLmnad 

Tinnevelly * 

Coimbatore 

The Nilgiris (laoludiag 
Wyaaad). 

Salem 

Malabar ( VVynaad) 

South Aroofc 
Bellary . 

Tanjoro 

Ajiantapur 

Malabar (proper) 
Malabar (Janmam Regis- 
tration). 

Aajengo... 

South. Oanara 

Salem hill villages 
North Aroob and Salem 
(Javadi hill villages), 


Rdseithment completed. 

'I’riohinopoly 

Godavari 

Kiatna 

Guntur ,, 

Salem 

Nellore 

Kumool . , , 

Chingleput 




Financial resultB. 

y ears of sottlemeni 
ov reBcitlemeniii 

1 

1 

Survoy 

Department. 

Sett.lenieiil 

Doparbiiionfi. 

Demand 
prior to 
sottleinent 
or resottle- 
niout. 

Demand in 
faiili 1320. 

Inoroaso or 
docreage. 


1 

RS. 

RB. 

RS. 

ua 

ue. 

18a3-H4aud iSOS-ll. 

9,03,408 

.3,96,112 

6,(56,409 

10,75,052 

+ 4,08,643 
■I- 1,00,883 

1883-90 

7,03,729 

1,50,432 

3 82,li51 

4i,(l2,044) 


6,81,301 

8,35,009 





56,003 

4,043 





10,27,709 

6,00,515 





0,27,776 

6,09,124 




1S7!)-82 and 1907-09 

15,23,470 

12,73,720 

(o) 16,84,484 

13,(16,189 

- 2,18,295 

and 1910-11. 





10,42,461 

.5,59,870 





9, 51, .890 

4,30,020 




1881-8^,1889-90 and 

8,73,084 

0,38,028 

(1)10,40,660 

2,5,78.113 

+ 0, si, 557 

1908-07. 


1881-83 




7,68,132 

+ 7,68,132 


2.89,886 

3,87,415 

6,40,771 


1885-89 and 1892-93. 

13,98,083 

(o) 10,00,449 

22,58,730 

+ 5,89,290 

1877-78 and 1888-89. 

6,03,612 

+ 6,03,612 

1878-78 and I903-U. 

9,63,328 

7, OB, 007 

(c) 35,16,106 

25,43,508 

+ 27, m 

1879-82 and 1909-11. 

15,03,065 

7,43,387 

25,51,819 

20, IS, '18(5 

+ 3,00,007 

1881-87 and 1889-90. 

11,08,996 

1,23,200 

77,329 

1,29,286 

+ 61,057 


8,79,015 

6,19,708 




1888-89 

8,12,858 

1,67,014 


1,83,306 

+ 60,062 

1887-89 aud 1890-93. 

11,69,000 

7,81,742 

36,84,962 

40,06,300 

+ 4,81,838 

1890-94 

12,04,667 

4,97,032 

18,30,282 

16,60, 400 

+ 3,20,208 
+ 10,86,649 

1893-94 

14,50,176 

10,24,909 

0,09,870 

6,18,270 

4J,52,866 

68,30,404 

1882-8S and 1891-92 

10,39,800 

13,80,320 

•I- ,3,40,461 

and 1890-98. 


1900-05 

16,90,997 

14,78,743 

(d)I7,60,497 

32,86,347 

■(•16,26,860 

... 

1,00,695 

1904-06 




1,693 

+ 1,603 

1903-19 

9,48,217 

7,62,764 

] 4,28,484 

23,68,670 

+ 0,41,086 


88,030 

... 


397 

... 



Total ... 

2,29,28,697 

1,36,46,810 

3,47,72,975 

3,33,60,491 

86,88,616 

1894-95,1004-06 and 

1,60,148 

1,78,151 

10,21,577 

27,48,059 

•kll, 27,382 

1910-1911. 


1899-00 

2,43,908 

5,33,366 

3,81,477 

(s) 85,02,221 

21,76,083 

-13,26,138 

1899-00 

5,91,117 

12190,807 

38,48.306 

f-26,67,409 

1904-05 and 1900-07. 

86,057 

2,27,116 

39,00,146 

49,24,321 

•(- !),8'4,176 

1901-06 and 1900-07. 

3,70,987 

4,01,212 

2,40,531 

if) 20,36.737 

19,84,612 

- 72', 225 

1906-07 

7,52,735 

19,79,435 

23,08,2.10 

+ 3,28,80^. 

1906-07 and 1909-10. 

7,57,020 

4,85,42) 

15,00,850 

10,28,650 

+ 68,200 

1909-H 

6.14,693 

4,28,309 

18,12,739 

20,00,0di‘li 

+ 1,87,306 

Total ... 

36,77,276 

28,34,562 

1,77,64,011 

2,16,09,014 

■I- 38,35,003 

Graud Total 

2,05,06,973 

]. 63, 80, 481 

4,26,36.986 

6,49,68,605 

1,24,21,510 


*■ The major portion of these distriots hare boon resettlod. 


(o) Mudes tho figiuea for taluks transferred to the Ohittoor and Anantapur distriots. 
m Inolndes the flg-nres for taluks transferred to tho 0 hittoor distrnjt. 

(c) InoladoB the hguroB for the Ramuad diafcriot. 

(d) .Tnoludos th? figures for the Anjeugo diatriot. 

M Includes tho figures for taluks transferred to tho Kistna district. 

(j; Includes the figures for taluks transferred to the Triohinopoly and Korhh Arcot distriots. 


225. the exception of Regulation XXV of 1803 under which the perma- 
constituted, there are no legal enaotmenta specially 
atteoting bettlement Officers. They work under departmental rules. The iuris- 
dictiou oi 0ml Courts over questions affecting the rates or amount of assessment 
IS saved by section 58 of Act II of 1864 (The Revenue Recovery Act). 
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CIVIL DI VISIONS OF Tfl K BRITISH TERRITORY 


226. The power to declare and appoint by proclamation the territorial limits 
of the Presidency is vested in Ihe Governor-General of India in Council, but the 
Secretary of State has the power to disallow any such proclamation ; if, how- 
ever, an entire ziila or district is transferred from one Presidency to another, the 
previous sanction of the Grown is necessary to render the proclamation valid. 

227. The scheduled districts include the Agency tracts in Ganjam, Vizagapatam 
and Godavari and the Laccadive Islands and JVlinicoy. Information regarding 
the area, population, etc., of the Agency tracts will be found in the appendix at pages 
.204 and '.^05. 


228. The jurisdiction of every member of the Board of Revenue extends 
over the whole Presidency ; there are no officers corresponding to Commissioners 
in other provinces who have control over several districts. Thd Presidency is 
divided into 26 districts for* the purpose of general administration, each under the 
charge of a Collector who is also the District Magistrate of the district in which Ho 
is employed, except in the case of the Collector of Madras where the Presidency 
Magistrates exercise the functions corresponding to those of District Magistrata.s 
in the mnfassal. The Agency tracts are administered by the Collectors of the 
■districts to which they are attached in their capacity as Agents to the Governor. 
Bach district is divided into “ divisions ” and “ taluks.” The tables given in the 
•appendix furnish details relating to districts, divisions and taluks, and show 
what groups of districts are included in such terms as “ the Northern Circars ”, 
" the Ceded districts,” etc. A few remai'ks about the area and population of the 
districts will bo found in paragraph 685 of Chapter VI (Details of Census). In some 
taluks a portion of tlie taluk is pla,ced under the charge of a deputy tahsildar. 
Each taluk is divided into three or four “ firkas.” The absolute unit for adminis- 
■trative purposes is the “ village a village has definite boundaries fixed by 
'Government ; it may contain one or more hamlets and it corresponds to some 
extent to a “parish” in England. A district surveyor is generally employed in 
•each district under the orders of the Collector. 


229. For the administration of the Police Department the Presidency 
■excluding the City of Madras is divided into three ranges, each under a Deputy 
Inspector-General of Police as shown below : — 


NortliGi-n Range. 
Ganjam. 
Vizagapatam. 
■I eypore. 
GodSvari. 
Kiatna. 
Gunter. 
Nellore. 


Central Range. 

Kumool. 
Bellarj. 
Anantap-ur. 
Ouddapah. 
Ohittour. 
North Arcot, 
Chingleput. 
South Aroot. 
Sale .11 . 


Southern Ilange. 

Tan j ore. 

Triohinopoly. 

Madura. 

Eainnad. 

Tinnevolly. 

Ooimbatore. 

The Nilgiris. 

„ f South Malabar. 

\ North Malabar. 
South Oonai'a. 


Bach district is under the charge of a Superintendent who is responsible to the 
District Magistrate for the working of the Police in the district, and several of 
the District Superintendents have officers of the rank of Deputy Superintendent 
as Personal Assistants. There are also in most districts Assistant or Deputy 
Superintendents in independent local charges under the general control of the 
District Superintendent. The City of Madras is under a Deputy Inspector- 
General who is styled the Commissioner. He has more extended powers than a 
District Superintendent and is assisted by two Deputy Commissioners of tbe rank 
■of District Superintendent and an Assistant Commissioner of the rank of Deputy 
Superintendent- Two officers of the rank of Superintendent have the charge of the 
Police on the Railways and are under the administrative control of the Deputy 
Inspector-General, Railways and Criminal Investigation Department, who deals 
with all matters concerning professional oft'enders and criminal tribes. 
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* These two form a single Revenne Oisfcriot, 
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Criminal 230. The limits of the j urisdiction of the High Coui't may be alLerod by an 

juatice. Order of the Governor- General in Council, but the CrowJi may disallow any auoli 

^8 If liii Vio., order. Its appellate and revisional jurisdiction o\'er the ordinary courts e.xtoiids 
"if- A r f fbroughout the Presidency. The High Conrt exercises ordinary original oriminaL 
1897 s '‘s Ul) jurisdiction in tho Presidencj^ town. In every other district thoi'c' la a Sessions 
Judge except in the Nilgiris, ISTorth Arcot and Anantapur; the Sessions Judge of 
Coimbatore exercises criminal jurisdiction in the hlilgiris ; two taluks of" Ananta- 
pur district are within the local jurisdiction of the Seasioii.s Judge ol Cuddapali 
and the other seven taluks are within that of the Sessions Judge of Boilary; in 
Malabar there are two Sessions Judges, one for North Malabar and tho other for 
South Malabar; there is one Sessions Judge for North Arcot and ChitLoor districts. 
The district Collector is also -District Magistrate in all di.stvicts except Madras ; the 
Presidency Magistrates exercise jurisdiction within the Brosidoiicy town, the limits 
of which can be extended by a law made by the Governor in Coniioil. Divisional- 
officers are Snb-diviaionalMa.gistrates for their divisions and the criminal jurisdiction 
of Sub-Magistrates is genemlLy cotenninons with a lalnk or a portion of a ijaluk. 

231. There are no offLcers intermediate between the Iiispector-Genoral of 
Prisons and the Superintendents of Jails. 

232. The appellate jurisdiction of the High Court as a civil court i.s cotorminous 
with the Presidency, but in certain cases tried by the courts oF the Agents in the 
scheduled districts, the appeals lie to tho Governor in Council and not to tho 
High Court. The latter exercises ordinary original civil jurisdiction witliin tho 
limits of it,s ordinary original cinminal jurisdiction. Elsewhere Sessions Judges 
are District Judges for the areas within their criminal jni'isdictioii, but tho 
District Judge of Cuddapah, instead of tho Di.strict Judge of Bellary, exercises civil 
jurisdiction in the Adoni taluk of Hellary district; in a few di-striots Snliordinato 
Judges are appointed with jurisdiction over portions of the di.striot. The local 
jurisdiction of the Madras City Civil Court and of the Madras Biuall Cimeo Court 
is the same as the ordinary original civil jurisdiction oE tho High Court. There 
are 128 District Muusifs; there Is only one District Munsif in tho Nilgiri district, 
but there are twelve in South M,alfibo.r ; there are usually four or live uiuJer eiioli 
District Judge. 

of the tcii districts mentioned below liiero is a 
Diabriet Registrar of Assurances for each district. There is only one Dmtrict 
Registrar for the two districts of Madras and Chinglepiit, one for Anauttupur and 
Beliary, one for Chittoor and North Arcot and one for Madura and Raiuiirul. On 
the other hand, there are two District Registi’ars in Malabar, one for South Malabar 
and the other for North Malabar, and the jurisdiction of the former also extends to 
the district oE Anjengo. The District Registrar, s are subordinate directly l;o the 
Inspector-Creiieral of Registration. There is generally a sub-registrar’.s office at 
the hesd-quartei's of each talisildar or deputy tahsildar. 

Lead Boarda, 23 R The area under a district board is ordinarily identical with tho rovenue 
charge held by the President in his capacity a3 Colleotor,but in Ganjfim, V^is^agapatam 
and Godavari portions of the adjoining Agency tracts are also included in tho local 
fund area and the Kor.apnt agency in Vizagapatam itself constitutes the charge of 
a separate district board. Tlie area under a ta,luk board i.s usufilly coterminous 
with a revenue divisional charge ; but tbo area under the Berhampur Taluk Board 
in Ganjam district includes the two divisions of Berhampur and Chatrapur. There 
are no taluk boards in the Nilgiris.and Koraput or the Cochin division of Malabar 
district. The areas under tho control of taluk boards and union panchayats are 
notified by the Governor in Connc.il. A union is genera.lly five or six square miles 
in extent except in the Ceded Districts and Nellore ; in those districts and in some 
instances in other districts the areas of unions are much greater ; the area of tho 
smallest union (Renigunta in Chittoor district) is O'OS square mile, while the area 
Mumcii.alitics. of the Gudur union in Nellore district is 60 square miles. The boundaries of the 
City of Madras and those of any district municipality may be defined or altered by 
the Governor in Council. 


S5 Geo. 3, 
c.Sl 

Prisons. 
Oiyil juatice. 


^tary 235. Por purposes of inspection detachments of volunteers are under the 

^oinuteer- General Commanding the Brigade .in which their head-quarters may be situated. 

‘ Presidency area is included in two Brigades, the Bangalore Brigade and 

l^e bouthern Brigade. The Bellary and Anantapur districts are included in the 
-tjangalore Brigade and the other districts in the Presidency in the Southern Brigade 
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of -whicli the head-quarters are at Wellington. The Sandilr State falls within the 
Bangalore Brigade area and the other Native States in political relations with this 
Government, within the Southern Brigade area. 

236. The Presidency Port OfiRcer is the marine adviser to the Governor Marine, 
in Council and exercises administrative control over the conservancy of all the 
ports in the Presidency, except Madras, subject ho the Indian Ports Act, 1908. 

The local port officers stationed at other ports are officially under his control. 

The port of Madras is under the control of a board of trustees constituted under 
the Madras Port Ti’ust Act II of 1905. 

237. For the administration of the Forest Department, the Presidency is Production 
divided into four “ circles.” The Northern Circle includes the districts of Gaujam, and Distrilbu- 
Yizagapatam, Godavari, Kistna and Kurnool; the Central Circle comprises Guntur, GoU' 

Bellary, Anantapur, Cnddapah, Nellore, Chingleput and Ohittoor; the Southern 

Circle contains the districts of North and South Arcot, Salem, Trioliinopoly, 

Tanjore, Madura, Ramnad and Tinnevelly. Coimbatore, the Nilgiris and the West 
Coast districts of Malabar and South Canara form the Western Circle. There is 
tisually one District Forest OfiScer in. each diatj’ict, hut there are four in Coimba- 
tore, three in Kurnool and two in each of the districts of Godavari, Cnddapalh, 

North Arcot, Salem and Malabar where the forest area is extensive. The constitp- 
tionof a third charge in Godavari has recently been sanctioned. For Trichino poly 
and Tanjore, as well as Ramnad and Tinnevelly, one District Forest Officer is 
appointed. Other Deputy and Assistant Conservators are sometimes given local ' 

charges under the control of the District Forest Officer who is regarded as the 
Assistant to the District Collector for forest purposes. 

238. For the purposes of the Public Works Department the Presidency is Putiio works 
divided into seven circles, one of which is constituted on a temporary basis for a 

period of two years from September 1911. Each of the circles is under the charge 
of a Superintending Engineer. No. I circle includes the Ganjam, Yizagapatam and 
Godavari districts. The districts of Kistna and Guntur constitute No. II circle. 

No. Ill circle comprises the Ceded Districts and a portion of the Chittoor district. 

The Nilgiris, the West Coast, the Coimbatore and Salem districts and a portion 
of the Triohinopoly district are mcluded in circle No. lY ; Nellore, Madras and 
Chingleput districts form circle No. Y. The districts of Triohinopoly, Madura, 

Eiimnad and Tinnevelly constitute No. VI circle and the districts of Tanjore, 

North Arcot, a portion of Chittoor and South Arcot are included in the temporary 
circle No. YII. Each circle is divided into divisions, a division being generally a 
revenue district, but there are three divisions in Godavari, three in Kistna and two 
in Tanjore on account of the delta irrigation systems, while, on the other hand, the 
two West Coast districts constitute one division and the districts of Anantapur 
and the Nilgiris are included in the divisions of Bellary and Coimbatore, respect- 
ively. Portions of the Ramnad district are in Madura and I’innevelly divisions. 

Four tank .restoration scheme divisions have also been formed in the III, lY, 

YI and YII circles for the investigation and execution of tank restoration scheme 
works. The Sanitary Engineer to Government has sinoe 1911 been placed under 
the Public Works Department. 

239. The land revenue of each district is collected and administered directly Revenue and 
by the Collector, his Assistauts, Deputies and Tahsildara. For the whole Presi- Finance, 
dency there are three Deputy Commissioners of the Salt, Abkari and Separate Salt, A'bks.ri 
Revenue department, each in charge of a division ; the northern division comprises 

the Northern Oircars and Nellore district; the central division includes the Ceded Depaitment. 
Districts, North and South Arcot, Salem, a portion of Tanjore district and the 
Carnatic districts except Nellore ; the remainder of the Presidency forms the 
southern division. 'I'he three divisions are divided into twelve sub-divisions which 
vary considerably in size. The sub-divisions are again divided into 75 circles, some 
including four or five taluks and others comprising smaller areas. 

240. The Collector of Madras is the Protector of Emigrants throughout the Vital 
Presidency. With the exception of the small district of Anjengo there is a District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer for each district, who is officially under the control of gej-vices, 
the Surgeon-General and of the Sanitary Commissioner. In addition to the Sani- Emigration, 
tary Commissioner there is also a Deputy Sanitary Commissioner and Inspector 

of Yaocination for the Presidency. Deputy Inspectors of Yaccination who are iganitation. 
provincial servants are employed in all districts. Sanitary Inspectors are employed yaocination. 
by some local hoards and almost all municipal coupcils. 

23 
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Ineti'uction, ' 241. For the purposes of tlie inspection of boys’ schools by officers of 'the 
Educational department, the Presidency is divided into eight circles. The first 
circle comprises the Ganjam, Tizagapatam and Godavari districts and the second 
-circle, the Kistna, Gnntiir and More districts. The Ceded Districts * form the 
third circle and the districts of Madras and Chingleput including the Civil and 
Military station of Bangalore constitute the fourth circle. The fifth circle includes 
the districts of Coimbatore, Salem, Uortli Arcot, Cliittoor and the Nilgiris and the 
sixth circle the South Arcot, Tanjore and Irichinopoly districts. The southern 
districts of Madura, Rainnad and Tinnevelly form the seventh circle and the 
f psteru districts, namely, Malabar and South Canara, including Coorg, form the 
eighth circle. Each revenue district is constituted into a division in charge of an 
assistant inspector and each division into two or more ranges, each in charge of 
a sub-assistant inspector, with a number of supervisors under him. The area 
under a supervisor of primary schools is usually one or two taluks. The three 
circles into which the Presidency is divided for purposes of the inspection of 
schods are called the northern, central and southern circles. The northern mrcle 
consists of the Northern Gircai’s and the Ceded Districts ; the central circle includes 
the Carnatic, t North and South Arcot, Chittoor, Salem and lanjoro ; and the 
southern circle comprises the southern and west coast districts and Coimbatore, 
'Irichinopoly and the Nilgiris. 
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(a) ItevenuB tor the 








Area of 


year 1910-11 








Area of 

Land revenue and 




Total 

Fopula- 

zazuindari 
and whole 

ryohwari 

villages 

cultivated 

shown in 
column 5 

oesses (agricultural 
year). 





area-* 

1911. 

mam 


Zamlndari 







villages 

in fasli 
1320. 

irrigated. 

Byobwan. 

and whole 
inam 
villages^ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

G 

7 

8 










LAKHS. 

LAKHS. 





sq. MLS. 


SQ. MLS. 

sq. MLS. 

sq. MLB. 

ns. 

ns. 



"Ganjiim ... 


8.3»^0 

2,321,292 

1,461 

1,092 

457 

13-62 

6-91 



VizSigapatam 


17,222 

3,189,8-21 

2,427 

309 

172 

7-50 

13 21 

Ciroai’B 

-i 

Godavari .. 


0,220 
6,9 U7 

1,632,869 

1,281 

913 

522 

36-82 

5-06 



Eistna 


1,997,535 

2,877 

1,‘160 

889 

63-22 

7-04 



.^Guntur 


5,736 

1,697,551 

439 

3,025 

487 

61-11 

93 



'Eurnool 


7,681 

935, JQ9 

198 

3,089 

149 

21-78 

■13 

Deccan 




5,71.3 

969,436 

207 

.1,663 

102 

20-89 

■16 


Ananfcapur .. 


6,718 

963,223 

254 

2,905 

315 

16‘44 

■18 



Guddapah ... 


5,894. 

8(33,908 

364 

1,644 

3S1 

16-96 

39 



rNellore 


7,973 

1,328,152. 

4,020 

1,306 

473 

27-06 

5-91 

Carnatic 


Chingleput ... 
Madras 


3,071 

27 

1,406,008 

618,660 

918 

903 

59.5 

21-8G 

1-03 

2'40 



South Aroot 


4,208 

2,362;6G6 

330 

2,087 

778 

41-98 

-41 



i^Chittoor 


5,675 

1,238,742 

2,743 

674 

\225 

9-29 

4-84 



North Arcot 


4,920 

1,960,960 

1,708,680 

775 

1,488 

1,790 

G12 

28-23 

141 

Central 


Salem 


6,300 

1,345 

266 

21-44 

3-39 



Caimbatore.,. 


7,19(J 

2,116.664 

188 

3,032 

697 

82-65 

35 



TriohinoDolv 


4,93.5 

2,107,029 

1,207 

1,941 

444 

29-27 

2-80 



r Tan] ore . , 


3,727 

2,362,689 

580 

1,674 

1,318 

63-89 

2-31 

Bonlh ... 


Madura 


4,917 

1,932,832 

1,206 

1.S6d 

460 

26-82 

2-42 

r.. • 

Bamnad 


4,834 

1,658,463 

4,124 

424 

82 

5-70 

0-16 



Tinnevelly ... 


4,354 

1,790,S1SI 

1,395 

1,175 

336 

25-26 

S-5B 



’Malabar 


6,794 

3,016,119 

12 

2,039 


1)6-58 


West Coast 


South Canai-a 


4,021 

1,196,227 


776 


23-82 




.Anjengo ... 


1 

6,672 


1 


•03 


Hills 

BangalotG 

Travanoore 

• 

,Tlie Nilgids 


1,009 

118,018 


106 

•• 

1-54 


Bait, eto., Aooounts 











Total 

... 

142,332 

1 

28,425 

38,871 

9,535 

657-76 

74-04 


(c) Kevonue lor fcho year 103 1-12, 


Dieti'iots. 


AsBesBod 

taxes 

(ofiioial year) 
9 


Stamps 
(official j'ea-v), 


Excise I (&) * 
koBicialyear). (offioialyear) 


10 


11 


12 


Forests 
(official 
year) . 


13 


Customs 

(official 

year). 

14 


Oil-oars 


Deccan 


Carnatic 


Central 


South . 


West Coast 


Hills 

Bangalore 
Travanoore 
Salt, eto., Accounts 


fGanjam 
I Vizagapataui 
Godavari 
I Kistna 
l^Guntnr 
Kurnool ... 
Bellary 
Anantapnr ... 
LCn.ldapati 
'Nellore 
Cbingleput... 
Madras 
South Aroot 
f Cbittoor 
North Ai'Ool 
Salem 
Coimbatore 
(^Triobinopoly 
"Tanjore 
Madura 
Bamnild 
Tinnevelly .. 
f Main bar 
South Canara 
Aujengo ... 
The Nilgiris 


Total 


LAXU6. 

KS. 

•74 

•93 

1*07 

1'17 

•43 

•66 

•44 

•43 

•G6 

•39 

7‘3l 

•99 

-43 

•76 

•66 

1^21 

1-36 

3-70 

1^27 

S^IG 

1'0O 

3^39 

•63 

■01 

•47 

•11 

•07 

•48 


KB. 

3*62 
4*06 
6*21 
7-89 
5 07 

2- 09 
1-52 
1’49 
1-83 
2 39 
276 

16-26 

6*09 

2*29 

3- 36 
3*23 
6-30 
0*66 

10-86 

8'61 

6-47 

6-48 

lL-44 

3*07 

•06 

•42 

•02 


B6. 

7*67 
10 74 
1493 
l7*81 

8- 84 
U'62 
]r96 

9- 15 
4-78 
4-59 

15- 23 
21*64 

21- 14 
6'86 

17'66 

13-77 

16- 96 
14'31 

22- 76 
11-86 

7*91 

8-67 

10-72 

7-2C 

•06 

4-33 


f 31-83 


127-30 


301-23 


LAKHS. 

KB. 

13-74 

7‘70 

4-88 

2-81 

6-97 


8-99 

20-77 

4-22 


7*62 


2-82 

16-81 


RB. 

•71 

60 
18 
16 
01 
46 
61 
87 
25 


100-23 


38’00 


'06 

■07 

3-65 

•82 

•03 


54-57 

1-68 


4-82 

"•17 

6-13 

s*n 

1-02 


78-02 


* The Atlas sheet soale areas have been adopted m respeot of oertaiu. traots in Ga.njilua, ViKagapatam, Godavari, 
Madnra, llaninad, Tinuevelly and Malabar which have not been cadastrally surveyed, 

(a) As the districts according to Sir William Meyer’s proposaU were formed in fash 1320, average revenue for 
three years has not been famished, 

'(2)) Hepreaente duty at Be. 1 per maund on the sales at factories in each district d-uring 1011-12. 

(c) As tihe iie-w districts -were formed from 1st April 1911, only ^gures relating to the official year 1911-12 are 
available. 
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1 




N’nmbei' 

of 

ICiinioipalibioa. 






Current 
d omanc 
of land 
revonne 
and 
cesses 
(fasli 
1820). 






DistriD 
and 
head- 
quarto rj 

t 

Division and 
heifl-qnart era. 

). 

i Taluks and 

1 yamtndaTl 

1 divisions. 

i 

! 

Area in 
sqH'are 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion 

(1911) 

1 

* ^ 
a 

t! 

1 CJ 

Pi 

s 

M 

H 

g S3 

£■5 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

a 

gi 

n 

o 

QD 

d 

o 

Name. 

Popula- 

tion 

(1811). 







PE^ 


p 



1 

2 

3 

'1- 

1 ^ 

0 

7 

N 

9 

10 

11. 


1. Bei’hampur* 
(Berbam- 
pur). 

V. 

BorbRinpur 
Ichhapui'am 
Sonnpcta (<a) and 
. (1). 

773 

231 

271 

386,082 

00,849 

110,360 

1 7'52 

7 

453 

7 

liui’liauipur 

HI, 'ISO 



Total ... 

1,276 

693,281 

7'62 

7 

463 

7 



h 

0 

Pi 

^ a 

a 

V 

• n 

O' 

2. Ohicaoolc * 
(Oliicacolo), - 

i 

Chicacole 

Kai'aaaDnapeta 
TckUali (a) ... 

Parlakimodl (a) 
and (b). 

329 

112 

258 

973 

1 200117 

136,852 

339,860 

■ 6'88 

7 

228 

4 

Clueaeolo 
Parlakiiiiocli ... 

17,832 

18,370 

id' P 

§•5 


Total ... 

1,672 

741,829 

O'BS 

7 

228 

4 


I .. 1 

S 

^'d 

a 

•a ta 

3. G-inngiir f 

(.Ruaeell- 
kondah 

. 

Oumsni* 

Aaka (rt) (tl) 
Suiirada (<r) and 
(!>)■ 

1,162 

407 

ISO 

230,430 

131,917 

26,041 

.■ -[."W 

10 

801 

3 

' j 


CD'S 


Total 

1,706 

387,394 

'1-1.7 

10 

801 

8 


... 

4^ 

1 

OD 

4. iBalliguda 
(Russell- 
konda). 

Ballig'uda (b^ ... 
Tlamugiri (b) ... 
Udayagiri (b) ... 

1,661 

971 

504 

111,698 

86,140 

81.730 

0'03 


60 


... 

... 

° 1 

1 


Total ... 

3,126 

279,777 

0-03 

1 

50 





5. Ohatrapu)' . 
(Chatvapnr), 

Ganjaoj (a) (d). 
Ptirusltubtapur 

(«) (rf). 

808 

294 

103,549 

115,462 

] 1’47 

1 





L 


Total 

002 

219,011 

1-47 

1 





1. Nai-asa- r 

patom J 

(Naraea- 1 

patnam). ^ 

Grand total ... 

8.380 

2,221,292 

20'17 

20 

1,533 

14 



1 

Golgonda 

Sarvasidlii 

7ii'aYilli (a) and 

ib). 

1,261 

3'Jil 

617 

177,731 

168.941 

233,70.7 

2-00 

2-62 

0-05 

4 

3 

1 

630 

180 

2BC 

'1 

L 

2 



1 


Total ... 

2,122 

690,437 

5'30 

8 

976 

4 



? 

lid 

i’ ^ 

(lO 

a 

N 

2. Viaia- 
nagram* 

(Fiiiia- 

niigi'am). 

Bimlipatam. (a). 
Viziauagram. (a) 
Ohipuvupallo (a). 
Gaj apatinagaram 
(“)■ 

Palkonda (d) .. 
Pjilkonda Agenoy 

255 

319 

535 

302 

502 

130,371 

186,800 

173,217 

142,209 

220, MO 

OOO 

f>'80 

OTyl, 

O'lB 

3-30 

1 

1 

1 

J 

G 

120 

198 

284 

25'!. 

3'14 

’2 

i' 

2 

JBimiipaLam 

VlKianagvaiii. 

D.SM 

37,500 

ei 

60 

§ 

1 

r 

S l^ai'vatl- 1 

puram* J 

(Pftrvati- 
puvam) . 

1 Total 

1,913 

858,883 

10'07 

10 

1,200 

5 


... 

, PiiTvatln-ui*am (a) 
and (6), 

DoLbilf (o) 

Salur (tt) and (b) 
Giinupur (6) 
Bayaghada (h), 
Bisserokatak (1>). 

799 

268 

380 

(<=) f 

1 

107,978 

142,067 

104,396 

122,235 

93,908 

02,028 

0'88 

l'B2 

O'Ql 

] 

1 

620 

178 

2)2 

1,150 

768 

837 

3 

1 

1 

1 



- _ 

Total j 

1,447 

693,811 

3-01 

3 

3.655 

6 


... 


Ca) r'rSn c;.ns«.vien. 

S “ow S t’ ‘i'"* 


(&) Bonotos Agpnoy, 


Iri\ rnL:": : rv 7 K-oi’a-piil. diviaiou, “ 

d' Aaka Gaiijam and Pn^alJoVa^m^trae^btHs^ol' and A The DfipiiLy TaliaiMars’ divisious- 

Kiidnia formed with effieol, from the 15th Octobm I91P,.* ” Deputy lahsililnr s division, with heod-quai-tei’B at 
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Number of 

MunicipalitiBS. 








Current 
detnand 
of land 
revenue 
and 
ceases 
(fasli 
J3i0>. 




1 


Disbricb 

and 

head- 

qnarbers. 

Dimsion and 
liead-qiiarters. 


Talnks and 
zamindari 
diviaionB. 

Ar'oa an 
square 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion 

(1911). 

TiS 

o 

o 

Cu 

© ^ 
S ^ 

«a 
t* o 

X 

a 

«d 

fl 

a 

as 

'rf ra 

J tic 

1 

o 

q 

o 

'a 

p 

Name, 

Popula- 

tion 

(1911). 

1 

2 

S 

4 , 

5 

6 

7 

8 ' 

1 

9 

10 

11 

■m" 

o 

u 

\ 

? 

■Ja 

r 

I 

4j. Eoraput * 
(Korapnt), j 

I 

r 

L 

Korapnt (h) 
Jeypora (h) 
Nowransrapur 
(b). *■ 

Malkarigii'i (h). 
Padwa (b) 
Pottangi (b) 

' 

1 

f 

1 

10,822 .( 

1 

L 

54,204 

17a,9o2 

180,920 

40, 5C.^ 
06,888 
77,930 

’t)’86 


611 

i,-a4 

1,033 

566 
1,418 1 
920 1 




bo 

ed 




Total 


624,547 

0-86 


5,762 




a 

I 

I 

5. Viaaga- 
paiam) 
(Vizaga- 
patam) . 

r' 

1 

L 

Srunsartirapu- 
kota (a) and (b). 
Anakapalle (tf). 
Vizagapa^am (a) 

442 

301 

176 

148,225 

169,751 

114,217 

O'lO 

1 22 
013 

1 

1 

279 ' 

351 

78 

2 

1 

An aka pall e 
Vizagapatam ... 

20,635 

43,418 

bO 




Total .. 

918 

432.103 

1 54 

2 

508 

3 






i 

1 

Garnd total 

17,222 

3,J 89,821 

20-78 

22 

12,301 

17 




r 

1. Rajabmun.- 
dry * (Ra> * 
ialiTtiundry)- 
:2. Bbadraoba- 
1am (Bba- 
draobala.m), 
ilajahiTinn- 
clry, tempo- 
rarily for 

about S 

montbe in 
tho yenr. J 

S. Polavarnm j 
(Polavavam). 1 

r 

Rajalirnuudry ... 

Amaldpnram 

Razcle 

376 

307 

291 

1S0,26U 
211,7 to 
217,910 

n*06 

7-07 

7-36 

S 

4. 

4 

72 

94 

82 

1 

1 

1 

Rajabmundry ... 

48,1.17 



I 

Total 

1,034 

622,886 

17'49 

11 

24R 

3 



'O 

Q 

=> 

a 

e5 1 


i- 

Chadracbalam (b) 
21'agur(6) 

911 

693 

&5 952 
lf»,968 

•21 

•16 

3 

2 

163 

51 




<4 

. '5* 



'L'otal 

1,604 

75 910 

36 

5 

214 




*3 m 
«a h ' 

S-t? 
o s 
o 5 



Polavaram (b) . . 
Ohoda.varam (b). 
Yellavaram (b) ... 

643 

710 

918 

65,727 

28,610 

36,655 

•08 

•Os 

•23 

2 

1 

1 

^9 

347 

106 

1 .. 



'5 'i 




Total .. 

2,171 

130,902 

•99 

4 

502 


... 


,5-^ 

%-z 

a M 

I 

4s. Pecldaiiuram, f 
(Pfiddapuv L ' 

Peddapuram 

Ramat-handra- 

puram. 

Total , 


004 

29i 

188,346 

288,771! 

3 78 
12*42 : 

4 

6 

16! 

06 

4 

4 

... 

,,, 

a 

t-s 


ram; . 



895 

427,l2‘'i 

]6*2n 

9 

357 1 

8 

... 


"S 

(fl 

S 

I 

6. Cooanada 
(Gocanada). 


Gooanada . . 

Pitbapiiram(a) ... 
Tuni (a) ... 

297 

ll'S 

3 26 

22»,888 
06,824 
70,7 6 

5*46 

2*93 

•43 

3 

sS6 

. 2 

2 

1 

J 

CJooanada 

64,110 


I 



Total ... 

616 

306,948 

8-81 

3 

37 

4 




i 

■s. 



Grand total 

6,220 

1,052,859 

43-85 

32 

1,258 

15 





1. Narasapur* J 
(Narasapur). ] 

1 

Narasapnr 
Bhimayaram 
Tannlcu ... 

262 

347 

372 

171, 124 
160,533 
269,853 

7- 50 

8- 25 
12-09 

4 

5 

5 

70 

96 

126 

3 

1 

3 







Total . . 

P8T 

607,516 

28’44 

14 

■ 292 

7 



t 

ca as 

I 

2. Bez'wada * , 
(Bezwada), 


Sezwada 

M'an.digama 

Nuzvid (a) 

Tivavnr (a) 

422 

G77 

676 

337 

147,323 

158,186 

16-^166 

79,176 

3 64 
3*34 
4'65 
•39 

3 

3 

3 

74 

131 

44 

10 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Bezfvada 

32,807 

•2 {=! 
w g 
s 




Total 

2,112 

646,850 

11-92 

9 

269 

7 




3. G-ndivada 1 
(Gudivada). ' 


Gudiyada 

Kaikalur .. 

313 

394 

' 62,300 
64,500 

9’33 

4-87 

4 

3 

X36 

98 

2 







Total . . 

707 

226.800 

14-10 

7 

2Zi 

2 





4. Eilore J 

(KUore). • 


Elloro 

Yernagudem . , 

7H6 

601 

208.167 

168,080 

519 

2-88 

3 

3 

148 

62 

2 

1 

Eilore 

37,819 

I 

L 



Total ... 

l,3ri7 

366,847 

8*07 

6 

210 

3 
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MADBAS ADMINISTEATION EBPOET. 


[1911-U3. 





1 



Number of 

Municipalities. 






Current 

demand 











J® 





Pistric 

and 

t 

Division and 

Taluks and 

Area in 

Popiln- 

tion 

(1011). 

of land 
revenue 

I; 

V 

e3 

a 




head 

. head-quarterg. 

zatnindaid 

miles. 

and 

&4 

K 

a 



Popiila- 

qnarfcei 

B. 

diviBions. 

oessos 


a 


Name. 







(fasli 

1320). 

a) IT. 

a F 
5 

f ^ 

o n 

0 

O 


(1911). 







S '3 





1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


" 5. Maeulipatiain ‘ 

Bondar 

281 

115,509 

3'09 

8 

60 

] 

Bandar 

42,312 


(Maaalipa- 

Bivi 

4Gd 

134,008 

4'73 

8 

26 

2 



tam) , 














7 '82 






«l? 

n 

■p 

Total 

740 

249.517 

9 

86 

H 

... 





Grand total .. 

6,907 

1,997,536 

7CI'36 

42 

1.081 

22 




1, Narasarao f 

NBraBarnopot ... 

716 

196,187 

5-13 

3 

114 

2 




pe'li’^ (Nara- • 

Viuukonda 

644 

94,169 

2-09 

3 

77 

-1 




aaraopet). 

Palnad 

1,041 

161,197 

4'85 

3 

92 

2 





Total ... 

2,401 

450,803 

12'07 

0 

283 

5 





Oiigolti ( i 1141 nil iug a 

792 

246 .273 

5-33 

4 

174 

I 

Ongolo 

lr3,23e 


2. Ongole * 

portion of til© Ven- 
Katfigiri 







1 

a 

(Ongole). 

(Jai't), 









L 

Bfipafela ... 

OBB 

241,999 

n’94 

5 

121 

4 



i. 


Total ... 

1.480 

488,272 

17-27 

9 

296 

5 



a 

3. Tenali f 

Tenali 

302 

203,262 

12-46 

5 

B4 

1 

Tenali 

18,196 

1 

<5 

(Tenali). |_ 

Bepsllo . . 

338 

189,812 

7-72 

4 

71 

2 



Total ... 

6d9 

343,074 

20-13 

0 

160 

3 

... 



4. GuntUr C 

(Guntur). 

Gnnttir 

500 

230,928 

184,474 

ti*3G 

3 

116 

1 

Guntilx* 

40,629 


Sabtonapallo 

714 

6*00 

8 

13B 

1 




Total ... 

1,214 

43 6,402 

11-45 

6 

251 

2 





Grand total ... 

6,735 

1,697,551 

60-97 

3S 

984 

16 

... 

... 


1. Nflndyal * I 

Nandyal .. 

870 

91,290 

2-8-i 

a 

78 

1 

Nandyikl 

10,230 


(Nandyal). J 

Nandikotkai’ 

1.308 

100,519 

3-43 

4 

92 

2 


2. Phone 

(Ehono) 1 

now at ; 

jiKarnoolaa 

Total ... 

1,987 

191,818 

6-27 

7 

166 

s 


... 


Pattikoiida 

747 

111,501 

2*30 

3 

73 

2 




Dbone 

817 

95,724 

1.61 

8 

77 

3 




temporary * 
moasuro. J 









o 

o 

fi 

Total . . . 

1,664 

207,225 

3-90 

0 

150 

6 

... 


0 

^ 1 
o 

S. Koilkuntla. f 

Koilkuntla ... 

676 

92,081 

3-08 

s 

87 

2 



(Koilkuntla). [_ 

Sirvol 

613 

78,332 

2-73 

4 

80 

1 



0 

u 


Total ... 

1,189 

171,213 

5 81 

7 

173 

3 



w 

4. Markapnr f 

Oumbum 

1,061 

125,598 

1-92 

3 

104 

3 




(Markapur). j. 

Markapur ... 

1,140 

99,030 

I'l.O 

4 

OB 

1 




6. ICntnool '{ 

(Kornool), J 

Total . . 

3,201 

224,028 

311 

7 

190 

4 



L 

Kni'nool ... 

610 

340,316 

2-79 

4 

‘ 97 

3 

ICuruool 

26,040 


1. Hospet * 
(Ho8pet)now 

Grand total ,,, 

Hospet 

7,681 

935,199 

31-88 

31 

784. 

IS 




637 

02,132 

2-lG 

4 

128 

4 




at Bellarj as 

}»Hadagalli 

687 

92,974 

1-79 

3 

88 

1 




a temporary 

1 Harpanalialli... 

611 

98,072 

1-67 

8 

84 

1 





J 

Tctal 











1,736 

283,178 

5*61 

10 

300 

0 




2, Bajudrui; 

Bayodrnff 

628 

84,284 

1'81 

3 

72 

2 




(Bayadrug), 

Kudligi . , 

863 

109,986 

l-5i 

4 

119 

2 



ffl - 










u 


Total 

1,401 

194,220 

332 

7 

191 

4 , 




3, Adoni r 

Adoni 

742 

177,207 

2-81 

3 

175 

3 


31,645 


Adoni). 1 


582 

100,181 

3-3G 

3 

84 

2 




Total ,,, 

1,324 

277,388 

6-17 

ti 

269 

5 




4. Bellary f 

Bollary .. 

706 

134,203 

2-31 

3 

114 

3 

BoBavy 

S4.05G 


(Hellary), ]_ 

Sirng'uppa 

468 

80,447 

2-63 

S 

98 

1 



Total 

1,163 

214,050 

6-34 

6 

212 

4 





Grand total ... 

6,713 

960,436 

20*34 

29 

062 

19 
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' 



Ourrtmfc 
demand 
of land 
reTenne 
and 
cesses 
(fajsli ' 
1320). 

j Number of 

Munioipalibies. 

Diatrid 

and 

head- 

quartai’s 

DiTiaion and 
bBad-qnartei’s. 

3 . 

Taluks and 
zamindari 
divisions. 

Area in 
sqnare 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion 

(1911). 

ts 

o 

“S 

d) 

04 

u> 

a 

a» " i 
a boi 
P M ' 

ea " 

an 

8 
' 09 

s 

*0 

i ! 

» bo 

? a. 

P S 
f?'' 

OD 

1 

P 

Name. 

1 

Popula 

bion 

(1911). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


1 Penufconda^ (* 
(Penn- 
konda), [ 

Pennkonda 

SindupUr 

Madakaaira 

678 

428 

443 

9.3,860 

97,314 

82,121 

161 

i-90 

1*28 

3 

3 

3 

105 

87 

61 

2 

1 

1 


... 



Total ... 

1,649 

273,295 

4-79 

9 

253 

4 


.. 

a. d) 

■g t; 

2. Dh.arma'va- T 
a*am (I3h.ar- 
mavaram). 

Dharmavaram 

Kadiri 

732 

1,168 

S9,S48 

147,402 

l-flO 

209 

8 

4 

03 

146 

1 

1 




Total ... 

1,890 

237,250 

3*69 

7 

209 

2 



a* ca 
^ "o 
d ^ 

3. Goofcy (Goofcy). 

Gonty 

Tadpatri ... 

896 

641 

■*49,189 

114,273 

2*84 

2*20 

4 

4 

135 

97 

3 

2 





Total . . . 

1,537 

263,412 

6*04 

8 

232 

5 



C3 

« 1 

4, Ananfcapiir - f 
(Anantapur) . t 

Anaiibapur 

Kalyandrug 

925 

817 

106,131 

83,135 

1*81 

1*33 

3 

3 

118 

74 

1 

Anantapur 

8,457 


Total 

1,71'2 

189,266 

3*14 

C 

192 

1 




' 1. Sidhouh t 
(Rajampet;) I 
BOW at Sidh- 1 
out as a t6m< T 
porary mea- | 
sure. J 

Grand total ... 

6,718 

963,223 

16*66 

So 

886 

12 




Pallampet 

Badvel 

aidhout 

979 

750 

600 

145,280 

96,896 

64,333 

2*60 

1*59 

•89 

4 

a 

3 

143 

137 

79 

3 

2 

1 



'S' 

Total ... 

2,341 

305,459 

504 

10 

359 

6 


... 

'tJ 

■ •'3 

o 

2. Jammalama- C 
dagu (Jamma-*^ 
lamaduga'). 

Jammalama dngu 
Proddatur 
Kamalapuram .. 

612 

430 

803 

106,300 

m6,359 

64,353 

2-50 

2'74 

1-43 

3 

4 

2 

138 

86 

84 

1 

1 

1 , 



CJ 


Total 

1,345 

207,072 

6'67 

9 

288 

3 



S. Rayaokoti f 
(Rayaohoti). ]_ 

p.ayaolioti 

Pnlivendla 

998 

701 

113,982 

100,950 

1‘63 

2-20 

4 

3 

101 

lis 

1 

2 





Total ... 

l,09!l 

220,032 

3*83 

7 

214 

3 




4. Cuddapah. 
(Ouddapah). 

Cuddapah 

509 

100,535 

2-11 

4 

110 

i 

2 

Ouddapali 

17,807 



Grand total ... 

5,894 

893,998 

17-66 

30 

971 

14 




■ 1. Gudar t -] 

(Gudnr) ifel- | 
lore as a teni' > 
porary | 

measure. J 

Gudur 

Rapur .♦. 

Polur (a) 
Venkatagiri (a)... 

658 

694 

3G4 

427 

102,924 

66,215 

64,754 

65,4U8 

2-60 

1*54 

+ 

+ 

3 

3 

92 

119 

2 

2 

1 1 





Total 

2,043 

299,301 

4*10 

0 

211 

5 




2. Kanclnkur J 
(Kandukuv). | 

Kandukur 

Kaniglri 

Podili (ft) 

Darsi (a) 

787 

1,014. 

6B4 

010 

156,056 

125,917 

69,122 

92,502 

3*82 

•68 

]* • 

3 

.3 

124 

50 

1 

1 



'© 


Total 

2,981 

lii0,696 

4-50 

6 

180 

2 



1 

.*?. KavaJi r 

(Kavali). \ 

1 iCa^ali 

Koyup 

54S 

387 

92.773 

124,671 

3*53 

6*30 

3 

3 

55 

86 

1 

3 





Total ... 

935 

217,414 

8*83 

6 

141 

4 




4. Atmakur f 

(Atmakur). ]_ 

A-tmakiir , . 

.TJdayagiri 

640 

871 

106,114 

98,391 

3*14 

•71 

3 

3 

103 

63 

2 

2 





Total ... 

1,611 

203,505 

3'8S 

6 

166 

4 




5. JJellore I 

(Nellore). J 

Nellore .. 

503 

167,306 

6*14 

4 

102 


NellDi’e. 

33,246 


! Zamindavi, 

IJesTikash, eto. 
Huziir demand, 



4*86 








Grand total 

7,073 

1,328,153 

32*28 

38 

790 

15 




* Divisions m charge of ofi&cors of the Indian Civil Service. t Included under Hueur demand. 

+ In charge of a Deputy Collector as a temporary meaenre. (a) Denotes zamindari tliviaions. 
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Current 
demand 
of land 
rovonuc 
and 
ceases 
(fasU 
1320). 

Humber of 

Mimioipalifjies 

Dib brict 
and 
Lead- 
quarters 

i Division and 

' head-quarters. 

Taluks and 
zamindari 
divisions. 

Area ui 
square 
miles. 

Popula- 

tion 

(1911). 

a 

"S 

01 

Ph 

u 

PI 

2 S 
a 

Oj ei 
& 

n 

• S 

a 

A 

■£ M 

2 Si) 

£ jg 
o 

J? > 

Pi 

a 

a 

o 

'a 

Hame. 

Popula- 
tion ' 
(1911). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

ti 

< 

8 

9 

10 

11 

>■ 

• 1 ^ ^ 

<0 rt d 
a nfl a, 

19 B Tl. 

•S ef" ho 

1. CLiuglepufc* 
(OhiDglepub). ' 

Madurantakam . 
OhingU'put . . 

Oonjeoveram 

tide 

4dti 

2ftO 

308,851 

165,790 

172,309 

6 'tip 
2‘83 
3’27 

4 

H 

3 

401 

277 

247 

4 

2 ' 
1 


Oonjceveraiu ... 
Ohingleput 

63,804 

11,620 


Total .. 

1.4^1 

G4ti,9.‘ifi 

11'78 

10 

925 

7 , 



m gj;S 

* 

2, Saidapet 
(Saidapet). 

iSaidapot . . 

503 

331,097 

5’03 

5 

367 

3 

' III ' , 

V' , , 


-S 2 ^ 

to'k. t; 

.5^ ^ 

o w C7< 

1, 

3. TiruvallLr f 
(Tirnvallur). j. 

Tirnvall&r 

VonnSn 

430 
• 70fl 

194,406 

233,060 

3'82 

8-83 

B 

4 

212 

286 

1 

4 

... 



Total ... 

1,138 

427,456 

706 

7 

498 

6 




- 

Huzur demand. ... 



•16 








Grand total . . 

3,071 

1,406,008 

24'e2 

22 

1,780 

IS 



Madras. 

Madras 


27 

518,060 

■07 

3 



Madras 

618,600 

r 

1, TiDdi- C 

vanani* (Tin- 1 
diyanam) ^ 

Tindivanam 

Vilinpuram 

Gingee .. 

447 

407 

410 

217, .329 
388,003 
19.*, 470 

4'44 

6'31 

3-68 

4 

5 

4 

260 

280 

245 

1 

2 


- 



Total .. 

J,S34 

756,402 

14'83 

13 

781 

3 



'S' 

O 

'd 

a 

2. Ohidani' 
Laram 
(CLiclain- 
□aram). 

Chidambaram .. 
VriddhauhalaiQ... 

402 
• 670 

320,190 

206,',)84 

9-10 

6-04 

5 

5 

841 

2!iB 

5 

2 

Chidambaraiu 

2^,327 

1 

Sh 

1 


Total 

978 

686,174 

1R'20 

10 

037 

7 

... 


3. TiraltkOyi- 
iLr (Tiruk- ■ 
kS^'ilhr). 

TirukkOyillli* 

Kallakuriobi 

S8S 

873 

328,968 

306,«-lb 

6-67 

4’94 

5 

6 

848 

276 

8 

4 

... 




Total 

1,468 

034,380 

11)' 61 

10 

024 

7 


... 

L 

4). Cnddaloi’o 
(Cuddaloio). 

CuddaloTc 

UB 

386,604 

6-27 

6 

239 

3 

Cuddaloro 

60,574 



Grand total ... 

4,208 

2,302,606 

46-41 

38 

2,281 

20 




1. Chandra- [* 
gin* (Chan- 
di'agiri). 

riiandragiri 
Kurvontnager (o). 
iCalahasbi (a) 

648 

9iS 

036 

i,7HSS 

,305,619 

101,109 

126 

3’28 

■76 

3 

9!^ 

8 

223 

2 

S 

1 


... 

'it 

o 

o 


Total ... 

3,127 

564,161 

4-29 

a 

330 

ti 



S 

° 

s 

o 

2, Madana- 
pallo*!' 1 

(Madaria- [ 
pallo). J 

Voyalpnd 
Madanapllo 
Pungantlr (a.) ... 

831 

837 

648 

126,576 

137,496 

107.061 

2T0 

2-44 

'81 

4 

4 

127 

110 

243 

1 

2 

1 



O 


Total ... 

2,310 

371,133 

6'36 

8 

480 

4 




S. Ohittoor f 

(OLittoor), \ 

Chitboor 

Palamaner 

V93 

439 

283,860 

60,619 

3-20 

•89 

6 

3 

164 

95 

1 

1 

I’ii'upati 

,, 

10,701 



Total ... 

1,3S2 

283,469 

4'O0 

8 

259 

2 

... 


.A ■^'1 
? '9 S 


Huzur demand ... 



■op 





' 

0 Sr O 

S- J3 +=" 


Grand total ... 

6,075 

1,238,742 

1,376 

19 

1,009 

12 



b'irg 

0'S « ? 

S.5 s 
"1 
11 & 
sIH 

1. Tiruppat- f 
tHr* ^Ti^up• J 
patb-ur). 1 

Timppatttir 

Gndiy attain 
Kangnndi (a) ... 

539 

440 

346 

207,262 

206,835 

68,210 

2*14 

STO 

•81 

s 

4 

344 

185 

819 

"2 

'riruppafctur ... 
Vatiiyanabadi ... 
Gudij attain .. 

10,470 

'20,406' 

, 23.390 


Total ... 

1,331 

482,307 

6'55 

7 

843 

2 

I 



* DirisioOB in charge of ofEqeie of the Indian OiTil Borvioo. (a) Denotes znmindari divisions. 
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Distriotr 

a>nd 

biaad- 

qiiarterB 

UiTision. and 
head-qnartiers. 

Talutta and 
zamindari 
dirisious. 

Area in 
square 
jniles. 

l^opola- 

tlOD 

(laii). 

Current 
dninand 
of land 
revenuo 
and 
cessBB 
(Taali 
1320). 

Nniuber of 

Munioipalities. 

0 

s 

"o 

a> 

s . 

® s 

flS? 
(D <a 

03 “ 

a 

a 

a 

'O 

a 

a 

1 s 

09 

a 

0 

0 

Name. 

Popula- 

tion 

(IBU), 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

f 

e 

o 

u 

i 

o 

■*3 

'sl 

1 

J? r7l 

^ M 1 

bs 1 
§ I". 

C 

0) 

U) 

'O 

.43 

0 

!| 

P 

1 

1 

1 

13 j 

W-^ 

V 

1) 

'3 

09 

fi 

1 

03 

S 

■§ 

1 

0 

O 

2. Tiru^anna- ] 
malai ♦ 
(Tiruvantia- | 

malai). }■ 

Veil ora as a [ 
tamporary I 
Tneaiure. J 

3. Banipeb f 

(Ranipet). L 

4. Oteyar ] 

' (liruvatti- • 

poram). J 

5. Vallora f 

(Vallore). L 

1. Hosur * f 

(Hoaur) . 1, 

2i SftTiVaridvug 
(Saukaridrug) 
Salem as a tern* 
porary 
meastiro. 

3. Dharmapuri 
(Dharmapuri). 

4. Salem f 

(Salem) \ 

1. Pollaohi* 
(Pollachi). 

L 

2. Erode f 

(Erode). t 

3. Gopicbefcfci* 
palaiyam 
(Gopiohetti 
palaiyam), 
Bhavaoi as a 
temporary 
measure 

4. ‘Kollegal 
(Kollegal). 

5. Ooimba.fcoro f 
(Coimbatore). \ 

T im vanii ailiala i . 

Polar 

Total 

Walaja ... 
Arkonam 

Total 

Cheyur ... 
Wandiwaab 

Total 

Vellore ... 

Arni (a) 

Total 

Grand total ... 

Hosui' ... M. 

Krishnagiri 

*) Total ... 

1 

^Triobengodo ... 

1 0 malar 

^ Total ... 

r Dhavoaapari ... 
I^Uttaagarai ... 

Total 

Salem ... 

Afcur 

Total ... 

Grand total ... 

Pollacbi ' 

Palladaiu 

Udamalpel 

Total , , 

Erode 

Dharapnram. 

Total ... 

1 Gopichetti- 
^ palaiyam. 
Bha-vani 

Total ... 

Kollegal 

Coimbatore 

Avanaahi 

Total 

Grand total ... 

1,010 

585 

2So,641 

169,657 

4-20 

2-95 

4 

4 

410 

171 

"l 

1 

Tiruv annamalai. 

21,244 

1,096 

455, 193 

716 

8 

681 



300 

319 

216,795 

164,412 

3 02 
3*67 

4 

4 

190 

179 

J® 

Walaj a . . . 

9,062 

71.Ji 

381,207 

7-ie 

8 

309 

5 



328 

310 

148,355 
162 620 

3-89 

3*39 

5 

4 

221 

207 



668 

310,975 

7-33 

9 

428 

2 



432 

180 

222 329 
108,944 

2*40 

•21 

3 

151 

1G2 


Vellore ... 

49,74G 

612 

331,273 

2*61 

3 

343 

3 



4,920 

1,317 

356 

l,f)e0.960 

2,978 

3fi 

2,569 

13 


... 

195,627 

180,796 

2*75 

2*52 

4 

3 

220 

104 

2 

2 


... 

1,873 

S7C,422 

5*27 

7 

324 

4 



604 

400 

295,251 

153,290 

465 

2'70 

4 

5 

110 

117 

2 

2 



1,010 

448,641 

7*36 

7 

227 

4> 



64,3 

910 

224-.961 
] 56,725 

3-78 

2-08 

4 

4 

122 

438 

4 

1 


- 

1,853 

381,686 

4-8G 

8 

660 

5 



723 

841 

352,213 
20?, 818 

4-13 

311 

4 

4 

343 

180 

3 

8 

Salem 

60,153 

1,5G4 

560,031 

7-24 

8 

528 

9 



6,30fi 

1,760,680 

24-72 

30 

1.639 

22 



092 

593 

660 

208,080 

258,520 

169,804 

026,404 

3*01 

4-16 

2 41 

3 

3 

8 

130 

lOS 

B7 

4 

4 

1 



1,851 

9*57 

9 

320 

9 



698 

8.53 

289,680 

281,731 

508 

490 

5 

4 

210 

80 

1 

Erode .. 

16,701 

1,451 

671, 420 

10-07 

9 

296 

1 



1,124 

715 

208,980 

162.888 

4’7i 

1-83 

4 

3 

185 

66 

3 

1 



1.830 

371,377 

G'64 

7 

251 

4 



1,076 

118,017 

1*40 

4 

195 

1 



519 

460 

261,474 

167,872 

3*59 

2-42 

3 

3 

73 

71 

6 

1 

CoimbatorHi ... 

4V.007 

976 

429,346 

6-01 

6 

144 

6 


V,196 

2.U0,56ff 

33*59 

35 

1,206 

21 


i "■ 


* DiTiBiouH itt charge of offices of the Inlian Civil Service. (a) Denotes Zaminclari divisions, 

25 
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[ 

1 



Nnmber of Munieijoahties, 

Disfcri( 

and 

htiad- 

qaai’tei 

3fc 

CivJsiou and 
liead-quarlerfi. 
.'fi. 

Taluk& and 

divisions* 

Area ii 
square 
miles. 

Popula 
^ lion 
' (1911). 

Curren 
, demaui 
of laud 
reT 0 nu» 
and 

OeSBHB 

(fnsli 

1320.) 

l3. cr 

Eevenue Inspector’s 

a 

c 

'■a 

fl ■-ID 
1) 3 CJ 

SI) « to 

•4 ^ C9 

J 

p 

o 

'S 

p 

Name. 

Popula- 

t)ioii 

(1911). 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11 

! 

'' 1. Karur *■ 

(Kai'iii*), 1 

TricliinopQly \ 
as a tern- ( 

jjoraiy | 

mtiatiure. J 

Kiwur .. 
KuliittoJ'ii 

612 

901 

241,255 
285, 20< 

1 3-Bl 

1 3-65 

8 

4 

92 

130 

1 

1 

Karuv 

17,674 

Oa 

O 

e 

Total ... 

1,513 

523, 46f 

) 7'4B 

7 

231 

2 



a 

0 
'C 

"o 

P4 

O 

a 

1 

2. Numftkkal f 
(Namakkal). | 

Niimakkal ,,, 

Musiri ... 

6!)1 

762 

311,333 

311.836 

1 4-35 
) 4*96 

4 

5 

1)9 

140 

g 

3 




Total 

1,4-53 

023.16ti 

{) 31 

0 

259 

12 



y. Ariyalur f 

(Ariyalur). \ 

Perambalur .., 
Udayarpalaiyatn. 

OT'b 

753 

210,932 

318,4^14 

3 09 
3f)5 

4 

6 

no 

135 

2 

4 

1 M 




Tofcal 

1,4'27 

53K 376 

7-91 

10 

245 

G 


.1. 


i, Triohinopoly. 
^ (Tn'chinopoly). 

Triohinopoly 

042 

419,027 

s*0] 

5 

216 

2 

r Triohinopoly . , 
ISrirangauv " ... 

128,512 

24,799 



Grand total ... 

4, 0.15 

2,107,029 

32 72 

31 

951 

22 



1 

J., Zurnbuk^' 
nsm.* 

(KunibakOiiani). 

Kuiubakflnam ... 

Papauilsam 

20B 

234 

279,178 

180,324 

8*5 

7*70 

3 

3 

226 

190 

2 

4 

KniubakOnaiUp 

64,017 



Total ... 

440 

165.602 

16 '86 

6 

416 

6 


... 


2. Xofjapatam* r 
(Nogapatiim).! 

Nogapatara 

Nannilam 

240 

291 

233,210 

217,267 

5*68 

30*01 

.3 

4 

210 

253 

1 

2 

N ogapatani , , , 

60,108 



Total ... 

531 

460,477 

16'69 

7 

472 

3 

... 


0 

¥ 

3. MayaTaram T 
(Mayavavam). \ 

MayaTavam ... 
Shiyali . , 

283 1 
171 

281,386 

128,895 

8-62 

S’91 

3 

3 

192 

108 

2 

1 

MB.^avai-am 

27,121 



Total ... 

46'li 

390,681 

15-63 

a 

300 

3 


... 

Tanjor 

4. MaunargudC | 
(.VTannavgudi), 1, 

Mannargn-ii 

TiruttuvaippOndi. 

301 

4U7 

198,083 

194,949 

O' 14 
B'07 

d- 

6 

210 

166 

2 

3 

Mannrirgttdi, 

'2],S!IR 

1 


Total 

798 

391,932 

11' 21 

e 

306 

5 




5. Paibnkafitai f 
(Taiijoro)* |_ 

Pattakkottai 

Aranbaogi 

ro9 

382 

261,029 

107,542 

1'99 

1'38 

3 

3 

508 

527 

2 





Total ... 

1,091 

388,571 

3’37 

6 

1,036 

2 



- 

C. Taiijore 
(Taiijore). 

Taajore 

413 

296,626 

0'74 

4 

293 

2 

Tan j ore 

60 341 



Grand total . . 

3,737 ! 

2,362,68!) 

66-20 

58 , 

2,821 

2] 



r 

1. Bindigal* J 

(Dindigul). 1 

Diodigul 

Palni 

Nilakofctai 

Kodaikiinal 

800 

600 

411 

413 

379,136 
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1 

2 

4 
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2,314 i 
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14 
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3*89 

5 
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47 

3 

7 
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9 
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6 

6 

344 
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1 

2 

Madura ... j 

.34,1,00 

1 

4. Madura 
(Madura). 

Total . . . 

762 . 

436,291 

9,70 

11 

448 

3 


1“' 

■ L 

Madura Town +... 



... 








Grand total 

4,9l7jl 

,932,832 

29-26 

34 

938 

20 

... 
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* Divisions in charge oE oHlcere of the Indian Oivil Service, 
t Inclndea area and popolatioa of the Laocadive Islands, 
(fl) Demotes Zamiudari divisionB. 

(J) Inolndod in the area shown against Hamnnd division. 
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Jfoie. — Tho Atlas shont soale areas have beon adoiitecl in respect of coifcam tracts in Ganjilm, Vizagapatam, Grilda- 
yari, Madura, Eamuad, Tiunevell^ and Malabar which have not been carloBbrally surveyed. 

* Diviaions in oharg's of officers of tho Indian. Civil Sorvico. 

f The figurCH ehown, agaiaat Mangalore taluk includo thoso relating to tho Amindi'vi Tslands. 

% Mudibidri tahikhas been abolished and a now tabik (Karakal) ban been formed -vvitli GJIeotfrom tho Isb July 1912, . 
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DETAILS OF THE T-AST CRNSFS—TRIBfiS AND Tj ANOXIA GES- 

242. The following description of tliecastes and tribes found. in the Presidency, 
a.nd of the languages spoken by various sections of the popnlation, represents but 
a very brief condensation of chapters IX and XI of the report on the census 
of 1911. 

243. The first part of the thirteenth Imperial Table for that year records the 
caste, tribe, or race returned by each per.son enumerated ; or at least professes to do 
so. A scientific racial and tribal classification is obviously not a matter to be taken 
lightly in hand ; if castes he divided into those sub-castes, which some authorities 
consider to represent the only true castes, it is clea.r that the task would require as 
many volumes as it had pages allotted to it. 

244. The classification, observed at the enumerations of 1871, 1881 and 1891, 
of castes and tribes in accordance with the professions supposedly characteri.stio 
of th(«m was abandoned in laOl, and was not revived in 1911. In 1901 Hindu 
castes and Animists were divided into linguistic sections; Muhammadans distin- 
guished as Saiyads, Pathans, Moghuls, flheiks, Labbais, Mappillas, etc. ; (Ihristians 
divided into Europeans, Anglo-Indians (Bnrasians) and Indians. 

245. This useful, if nnaoientific, system followed again in 19 1 1, showed that 36 
Tamil, 40 Telugu, 5 Malayalam, 12 Canarose and H Oriya castes, with 9 casfes of 
“ othe.r Madras languages,” 6 Muhammadan “tribes,” and one body of “Indian 
Christiana,” comprised all but an inappreciable minority of the people of the 
Presidency. 

246. When such distiuotions of the people are considered in relation to areas so 
small as districts, it will be found that locality exercises a poumpful influence in 
the direction of homogeneity; and that within au area reasonably compact, the 
suh-divisions of the people are by no means bewildering in point of number. The 
Ouddapah district, for example, possesses 772,000 Hindu and Animistic inhabit- 
ants; and of these 746, OOU are accounted for by 33 main castes. In Malabar 
well nigh one and a half million Hindus, out of a total of two millions, are included 
in but five castes. 

247. Such figures suggest the rofleotion that much of the caste and sub- 
caste difference in the Madras Presidency may be bnt the equivalent of differences 
observable in Europe between groups of varying social degree, and between groups 
identical in social status and occupation, but dissevered by the accidents of 
distance and language. 

248. In 19ol there was devised an arrangement of Hindu castes in the order 
of social precedence. Castes appeared in print thus classified and described; the 
result of the experiment was in many ways instructive’. The progress of modern 
ideas was to be seen in the not unnatural irritation evinced by certain sections of 
the people on finding themselves described as “ polluting,” or “ slightly polluting ” ; 
the survival of old tradition in the fact that in no case was the general idea of 
pollution boldly repudiated, but each group sought to prove that it at least was 
above the pollution line. No attempt was made at the census of 1911 to gauge 
the social position of any person or groups, of persons. 

249. The proportion of some of the main Hindu castes to the total Hindu 

population in 1 911 is noted in tlie margin. 
It is interesting to note the strength of 
the great Tamil and Telugu agricultural 
castes (Vellalas and Kapus), and of castes 
commonly described as “ depressed ” 
(Paraiyans, Malas, Madigas). In respect 
of progress during tlie decade Brahmans 
as a whole increased by 9 ’3 per cent. ; 
but in the progress of the parts of this 

whole there were some curious variations. Malayalam and Oanarese Brahmans 
remained practically stationary; Tamil Brahmans appear to have thriven and show 
an increase of 15'4 per cent, followed by Oriya Brahmans with 12 3 per cent., 
“Telugu Brahmans (6'7 per cent.) and “others” (6'4 per cent.). 

26 
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250. Eiipus have increased by but -4 per cent. ; a rate which compares tin- 
favourably with the 15'6 per cent, of the Kaininas. Vellalas inoreaseJ by 6'6 per 
cent.; at the foot of the social scale the Tamil Faraiyans are stronger by 9-8 per 
cent, than they were in inOl; the Malas and Madigas of the Telugii country 
together have increased by 7 '3 per cent. 

Formation of 251. Some coiisidprable effort was made during the course of the census to 
Sub-Castes, ascertain rjie causes which lead to the formation of castes within castes, and the 
actual, as distinct from theoretical, system of caste govornnient now prevailing. 


252. The main factor inducing the formation of sub-caste would seem to be 
difference of locality. The members of caste A living in the village of X are 
theoreticallv the same as their fellow caste men. who reside at Ysorae hundreds of 
miles distant. But facilities for travel are in Southern India of comparatively 
recent introduction, and in practice the dwellers at X seldom quitted, or even now 
quit the neigiboLirho id of their birth. Their interests become entirely centred 
in the society of a small area, and the difference botwoeu them and the similarly self- 
centred commnniry at T finds characteristically Indian expression in a mutual 
refusal to intermarry, or “ interclino.” 

258. Again, greater or less adoption of Brahmaiiical usage or custom exer- 
cises a potent disintegrating intiuonce. 'I'he A group of caste forswears moat, 
marries its daughters in infancy, disallows the remarriago of its widows, and 
straightway looks down on the li group of the same caste whioh declines to submit 
itself to these restrictions. 


Muham- 

madans. 


Animists. 


251. Enquiry into the government of caste proved interesting, inasmuch as it 
involved the oft raised question as to whether or not the intlnt'iice of the genoral 
caste idea is now waning. The goner.il iinpressiou of those qualified to judge 
apneared to be that, save amoug the lowest social sirata of the population, the 
influence of caste as regards actions which affect only the individual, as distinct 
from tlie society of which he forms part, is well nigh dead. The formal caste 
tribunal, with its powers of enquiry, and effective mandate of condomnaLion, 
has pass6<], or is passing, into the limbo of thing.s forgotten : formal excommuni- 
cation, though not uukuown, is largely represented nowadays by the tacit vordiot 
of society on the conduct of one of its members, and such verdict is not given 
save in respect of actions likely to impair the solidarity of the community, or of 
conduct substantially, as opposed to formally, objectionable. 

255. The tribal divisions of the Muluimniadans of the Presidency observed in 
name on the occasion of the census are, one fears, anything but satisfactory, 
particularly in respect of the conventional distiuctiou betweeu Saiyads, Pathaus, 
Moghuls and Sheiks. Saiyads are sappo,sed to trace their clo.soont to the daughter 
of the Prophet; aulin virtue of this lineage naturally enjoy a certain degree of 
respect and consideration among tlieir fellow believers. But uufortiiaaboly there 
is reason to believe that in Southern India, many calling themselvos Saiyads have 
no real claim to such title. But few of the .Pathaus of the Presidency eould give 
an account of the convor.sion to Islam of Khais the Sirdar of (Ihor; momorio's of 
their central Asiatic ancestors are faint in the minda of the Madras Moghuls. 
Sheiks include in their fellowship most Hindu or (Jhriatiau converts ; the title is 
assumed somewhat indiscriminately by Dudekulas and Labbais. 

2b&. Mappilhis, the great Muhammadan brotherhood of the West Coast, remain 
distinct and recognisable. Marakkayars and .Jonagans, said to be descendauts of 
Arab colonists on the East 0 last, are small communities, found chiefly in Tinue- 
velly and lanjoi e, of whom the first appeared to have decreased by nearly 59 per 
cent, in the decade (a phenoraedoa due, one suspects, to vagaries in euuineration), 
while the second have remained practically stationary in point of numbers. The 
term Labbai, which, some consider, should bo applied solely to a certain section 
of Arabic colonists, is now a name loosely used to describe all Tamil-jpaaking 
Muhammadans. 

z57. Animistic tribes, with, some few well-known exceptions, are apt to wax 
and wane at the will and pleasure of the enumerator. A tribe numbering 6,1,000 
and more uppea.red audiienly in the Helloro distriot at the census of lull ; such 
appearance being due to the sudden conversion (by their ennmerators) to Animism 
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of tlie Yaoacli peoplefi’om tlie Hinduism of 1901. Khonds, who between 1891 and 
1901, decreased in numbers bj 3-2 per oenfc., showed in tlie ensuing decade an 
increase of 12-1 per cent. : the change is probably due to their iutermin pie ment at 
■one enumeration or the other with Panes, whose rate of increase between 1891 
-and. lt)01 (32'8 per cent.), appears to ha/e diminished by half in the following ten 
years. The Todas of the h'ilgiri Hills, after an apparent steady increase from 
675 in 1881 to bO-’i in 1901 , at their special enumeration in 1911 were found to be 
but 675 in number. The causes for this violent fluctuation have been suggested 
in the appropriate chapter of the census report : inasmuch as the T5das are enu- 
merated specially re-enumeratiou at the general census may have accounted for 
much of their apparent increase in former days. 

258. Fiuropeans in British territory numbered 14,850 as compared with 13,932 
in 1901. In the three small feudatory States, whose statistics appear together 
with those of Madras, an additional 21 were found, of whom 15 were British 
subjects- The increase of 918 in the number of Europeans in British territory is 
• accounted for almost entiiv-ly under tlie head of Europeans other than British 
subjects, whose numbers have during the decade risen from 1,391 to 2,124. 

259. The Anglo-Indian race appeared to increase and multiply at the rate of 
'21 per cent, between 18a 1 and 1891. This abnormal progress was probably 
due to the return of theinselve.s as Anglo-Indians by Indian Christians who had 
taken to European methods of life. Bince 1591, as the marginal figures show, 

Aa.,no.Mmns. *^6 An glo-Iudiaus have declined in 

, * , numbers slowly but steadily. In the 

deci'ease there may be a certain artificia- 
.1901 j! j 1.5472 lity, the Anglo-Indian in prosperous 

circumstances being apt to prefer the 

description of European, but iu all probability the present economic circumstances 
of the rank and file of the community are not such as to favour increase. 

260. The census statistics of 1911 showed 69 languages (28 Madras verna- 
culars, 18 vernaculars of other Indian Provinces, 9 vernaculars of Asiatic countries 
beyond India, and 14 Enropaan languages) as iu daily use throughout the Presi- 
dency. But the real detnauds on the linguistic ability of a d weller in the Presidency 
are much less than would at first sight appear from these figures. 

261. Tamil and Telugu togethf-r are the mother tongues of 784 of every 1,000 
persons; Malayfilam (74 per 1,000), and Oriya (38 per 1,000), are only to be 
encountered in certain restricted areas; Canarese (37 per 1,0()0) is fairly wide- 
spread in its distribution, but in many places where it is found (e.f/., Coimbatore, 
Salem, Bellary), Tamil nr Telugu will serve almost equally well as a medium of 
■ communication . 

262. Hinddstani is returned as mother tongue by but 23 per 1,000 of the 
population. Few people in Madras other than Muhammadans use the language in 
their homes, and even amidst tlie people of that faith its every day use is not 
universal. 'I'he Mappillas of the West Coast Sfieak Malayalam ; and of the' 
■remaining Muhammadan population not more than 56 per cent, have returned 
Hinddstani as their mother tongue. But although comparatively few people 
.habitually speak the language, there is probably no speech so valuable as a general 
me linm of communication throughout the Pre.hdonoy. Sava in such outlying 
tracts as tl:e agencies attached to Q-anjam, Vizagapatam and Godavari, there arc 
few places where a Hindostani speaker cannot find some one to understand him. 
English is returned by 39,309 persons— a number slightly lower than that of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities, which between them include 40,928 
porsons. But inasmuch as nearly 3,000 persons speak European languages other 
than English, the conclusion may be drawn th-at a certain number of Indians have 
•returned themselves as habitually speaking English. That such return is perfectly 
■correct in point of fact will be admitted by any one conversant with the life of tlie 
Presidency. 

■ 2o3. Many other languages returned as separate and distinct are in reality but 
'dialects^ of some more widely known form of speech. Badaga is practically 
'Canarese ; Patnuli or Khatri is a dialect of Gujarati, as is Konkani of Marathi. 
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264. A peculiar feature of the 1911 returns was a decrease of 316,000 
Oriya speakers in the district of G-aiijamj with a marked rise in the proportion of 
the population returned as speaking Telugu. That such variation could he real 
is exceedingly improbable, and carelessness on the part of enumerators is the only 
possible explanation. In 1901 but 2 US parsons per 1,000 of the people of Ganjam 
population appf'ared as speaking Telugn, although “ Telugu castes ” accounted for 
466 per 1 ,000 of the district population. In 1 91 1 when the ratio of Telugu castes ” 
to the total population was as 4b3 : 1,000 Telugu speaker.^ nurribered 449 per 1,000’ 
in the linguistic distribution — figures certainly more self-consistent. 


CHANGES IN THE ADMINISTRATION. (1911-1912.) 

265. On the 3rd November 1911, Sir Thomas David Gibson-Carmichael, Bart.,. 
ic.c.M.G. (afterwards Baron Oarmichael of Skirling, (j.o.i.j5., k.o.m.ci.), succeeded Sir 
Arthur Latvley, G.o.s.i., o.o.i.e., n.o.m.o., as Governor of Madras. Lord Carmichael 
resigned the office on the 29th March 1912, and the office of Governor devolved, 
under the provisions of section LXIII of 3 and 4 William IV, cap. 85, on the Hon’ble 
Sir Murray Hammick, k.o.s.i., o.i.b., I.G.S., Member ol Gouncil, who took his seat 
the next day. The Hon’ble Mr. V. Krislmas'wami Aiyar, c.s.i.. Member of Council, 
died on the 28th December 1911. The Hon’ble Mr. Pazhamarneri Sundaram 
Aiyar Sivaswami Aiyar, o.i.e.. Advocate- General, Madras, was appointed an 
Ordinary Member of C'ouucil with effect from the 27bh Eebruary 1912. A vacancy 
having occurred in the office of an Ordinary Member of Council consequent on tlie 
assumption by the Hou’ble Sir Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., o.i.Jj)., I.C.S., of the 
office of Governor, the Hon’ble Sir Harold Stuart, K.o.v.o., o.s.i., I.C.S., Anting 
Chief Secretary to Government, was appointed a Temporary Member of Council, 
and took his seat on the 30th March 1912. 


RELATIONS WITH TRIBUTARY STATES AND FRONTIER AFFAIRS. 


TltAVANOORE SIATE. 

(M.E. 1086 — 16th August 1910 to 15tii August 1911.) 

[JReyori nn the Admimstraiion of the Travancore State for 1086 A1.'E7\ 

[The Maharaia, o£ Travanoora, Eia Highness Sri Paclmanahha Dasa Vanchi Pala Sir Kama Yariua. 
Kulaseklmra Eiri.tapnti Mannoy Snltan Mnhtu-aja Baja B,ainaroja Bahadur, Shamalier Jung, o.e.B.l., 
G.O.I.B., ia a Kaha-tiiya ; his ag« is 55 and he has no male Xiia. The area of the btnte 18 7,129 square 
milea and the population aooordirig to the oonsus of 1911 is .3,-l:.i8,975. The annual subaidy 
paid to the Hritish Hovernmeat is Hs. 8,10,6.52. The proaont gross ruvoime is oalimated to bo 
Ea, 1,28,09,198. The strcnglhof tlio military force maintained during tho year was l,‘17d.] 

266. The Maharaja of Yeukatagiri and General Sir James 4Molfe-Murray visited 
the State during the year. 

267. Tlie net_demand for the year was Rs, 36,74,627 against Rs. 36,00,975 in 
M E. 1085. The increase is mainly due to the sale ol tank beds in conuoction with 
the extension of the Eodayar Irrigation work and to a change in account procedure, 
under which the value of revenue received in kind from crown lands was credited 
at the market rate instead of as before at a Exed arbitrary rate of 11 cliakrams 
perpara of paddy. Oufc of a total demaad, including aiTcars, of Rs 38 31 100 
Rs. 36,98,952 were collected and Rs. 32,320 were written off, leaving a bahinee of 
Rs, 13005128 , of which, over Rs. 70,(100 "was either in dispute or covered Iby orders 
for payment in instalments. 

■268. The number of deroa.nd notices fell from 64,369 to 57,393; there were 
decreases also in the number of distraints and sales, but the amounts involved were 
in all cases larger than iu tlie year 1085. 

269. The number of revenue cases for disposal was swelled by the thanathu- 
chitta cases especially in the Kottayam division. Apart from these and the appli- 
cations for land in the Cardamom Jdills there was a general rise in the percentaffe of 
disposal . ^ i 
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370., There were 12 applications for loans, of which 2 were disposed of during Agricultural 
the year. 


371. The survey during the year was confinGd to special and miscellaneous Surrey, 
cadastral surveys. Are-survey of the Nedumaugad taluk was sanctioned and the 
work was started with a small staff towards the close of the year. 

272. The settlement of all the taluks in the State has been completed. The Eerenue 
small field establishment which was retained at the end of last year was also dis- ' 

banded on the settlement of the Oharikal lands in Tiruvellah talnk. The only work 
that remains to he done is the preparation of the final report on the operations of 
the department. 

373. Special staffs were employed to bring the records up to date in certain Land leeotda 
taluks of the Padmanabhapuram, Trivandrum and Quilon divisions. Substantial 
progress has been made in the preparation of Land Eecord Eegisters in several of 
the taluks of the State. 


274. Anew taluk called Peermade was formed and is now included in the Devi- Miecellaneoua. 
kulam division. A staff consisting of a Tahsildar and the necessary village and 
taluk establishments was sanctioned. 


276. Pour ordinary meetings and one special meeting of the Legislative Council Protection, 
were held during the year. The following Regulations were passed : — Legislation. 

(L) To amend the High Court Regulation I of 1067. 

(^2) To provide for certain matters in connection with the taking of the 
census. 

(3) To provide for the cutting and breaking of diminished, defaced or 

counterfeit British Indian silver coins. 

(4) To oon.solidate and amend the law relating to trespass by oattle. 

(5j.. To amend the Code of Civil Procedure, Regulation II of 1065, as 
amended by Regulation II of 1070. 

276. The appointment of four prosecuting inspectors and two special guards Polios, 
raised the sanctioned strength of the Police force from 1,760 to 1,703 ; but at the end 

of 1086 the actual strength was 1,720, Ninety policemen were prosecuted during 
the year, of whom 12 were convicted and 9 were under trial at the close of the year, 

The total number of departmental punishments fell from 1,130 to 503. 'fhere were 
4,048 cognisable oases for disposal in the year, of which 1,445 were referred as 
false, 335 were transferred to the undetected list, and 2,021 were charged, leaving 
a balance of 247 pending at the end of the year. The number of non-cognisable 
oases dealt with was 1,468 against 1,465 in the previous year. The percentage of 
conviction was 65 and that of property recovered was 32. There was a marked 
increase in the number of oases of receiving stolen property, but only 41 per cent, of 
the persons apprehended were convicted. 

277. The number of courts that exercised criminal jurisdiction was 63. The Ciinmrial 
formation of the Peermade taluk necessitated the appointment of a first-class Magis- 

trate, and five Tahsildars were invested with first-class magisterial powers. The 
number of offences reported rose from 17,080 to 17,586, of which 14,466, were 
offences under the Penal Code. The percentage of conviction in respect of per- 
sons charged fell from 28 to 26. The number of juvenile accused fell from 260 
to 220 ; 99 were brought to trial and 24 convicted, none of whom were sent to the 
reformatory. The number of oases on the file of the Magistracy rose from 17,080 
to 17,586 and including arrears and cases transferred the number of oases for 
disposal was 18,421, of which 18,022 were disposed of. The average duration 
of pendency rose from 36 to 40 days in preliminary enquiries and from 15 to 19 
days in trial s. The number of Magistrates with appellate jurisdiction was nine as in 
the previous year and they disposed of 1,091 appeals out of 1,106 for disposal, 
the average duration of appeals being 16 days. The percentages of confirmation, 
modification and reversal were 48, 10 and 36. The Sessions Courts disposed of 167 
out of 170 oases, the average duration of a case being 13 days, and of 682 out of 
698 appeals, averaging in duration 20 days, with a percentage of reversal of 41, 
against 36 in 1085. The High Court dealt with 13 referred cases, 195 appeals and 
581 revision oases. 

278. Six hundred and nine prisoners were admitted into the Central Jail during PriBoua. 
-the year and the daily average number of convicts was 429, or 23 more than in 1085, 

The admissions into hospital numbered 548, of which 510 were due to dysentery. 

37 
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There were 16 deaths. The number of Jail offences fell from 223 to 146. The total 
earnings for the year amounted to Ra. 51,607 against lis. 47,139 in 1085, and the 
total expenditure was Us. 54,277 against Rs. 59,769 in 1086. ' 

279. (i) The total number of Civil Courts on the laatday of 1086 was 41 against 
39 in the previous year. The total number of suits filed increased from 6 1, -312 to 
52,266 and the number of appeals from 3,365 to 4,149. 

(ii) Inoluaive of arrears, re-admission, etc., the number of oases for disposal 
was 32,023 ordinary suits and 34,837 small causes, of which 21,005 and 32,944 res- 
pectively were disposed of. The arrears rose from. 12,870 to 12,911. The average 
duration of contested cases fell from 7 months 15 days to 6 months '20 days. 

(iii) The opening of a second District Court a.t Kottayam brought about a 
considerable increase in the number of suits instituted and including the oases 
pending from the previous year the number for dispo.sal was 1,406 ordinary suits and 
35 small o;i.use.9, of which 730 and 20 respectively were disposed of. The number 
of appeals for disposal was 4,638, of which 2,853 were disposed of and the arrears 
increased from 1,338 to 1,785. Of the Muusif’s decrees 54 per cent, were con- 
firmed against 57 per cent, in 1085, 18 per cent, were modified and 28 per cent, 
reversed. 

(iv) Three hundred and ninety-seven first appeals and 388 second appeals 
were preferred in the year against 347 and 438 respectively in 1085. .Including 
arrears the total number for disposal was 1,345, of which 741 were disposed of, 
leaving a balance of 604. The percentages of confirmation, modification and reversal 
were 55, 27 and 18 respectively in the case of first appeals and 69, 8 and 23 in the 
ease of second appeals. 

280. There were 63 sub-registrars’ offices as in the previous year. The total 
number of documents presented for registration rose from 220,914 to 228,845. 
Over 99 per cent, of the documents presented were registered on the date of 
presentation. The receipts were Rs. 4,00,099 and the expenditure Rs. 1,39,442. 

■ 281. Lieut. -Col. F. W. Dawson went on furlough preparatory to retirement and 
Major E. DeL. Faunce was appointed to the command of the Brigade. There 
were no courts-martial during the year and the conduct of the men was satisfactory. 
The strength of the Brigade rose from 1,441 to 1,474. 

282. The usual experimental and demonstration work was carried on by the 
Agricultural Department, Accurate statistics of diseased coooanut palms in the 
Kayankulam and Alleppey centres were taken and the infected trees were marked 
and numbered. The measures introduced by the department are reported to have 
produced an improvement in the general condition of the trees. 

283. The 'season was not favourable from an agricultural point of view. The 
prices of food-grains rose slightly. The average rainfall gauged at 39 stations was 
98 inches against 79 iuolies in the previous year. 

284. The total area under reserved forests was 2,330 squai-e miles at the end 
of the year as against 2,326 square miles in 1086. Eight blocks of 26^ squa.re 
miles were proposed for reservation during the year. The total area of reserved 
lands at the close of the year was 156 square miles and 477 acres, or 10 square 
miles and 477 acres more than in the previous year. An area of 50 square miles 
and 177 acres was burnt during the year against 11 square miles and 410 acres 
of the previous year; but the damage done to the standing growth and fallen trees 
was small. The total quantity of timber removed v?aB 1,001,347 cubic feet or 
115,757 cubic feet more than iu 1086. The net revenue rose from Rs. 2,21,264 to 
Rs. 3,14,495, the expenditure on communications and buildings being Rs- 28,510. 

285. There were 68 factories worlring at the end of the year. Of these, 34 were 
engaged in the manufacture of tea and the remainder were concerned with tiles and 
bricks, paper, cotton and coir yarn, the extraction of oocoanut-oil and the husking 
of paddy. The number of operatives at work was 6,819 including 791 women and 
1,355 children. The working day varied from 6 to 12 hours. 

286. The value of exports rose from Rs. 3,28,09,037 to Rs. 3,70,99,409 and 
that of imports from Rs. 1,83,66,647 to Rs. 1,97,79,586. The new pier attracted 
more vessels to Alleppey, and the number which called at other ports declined. 
As usual the bulk of the trade was with British India. 
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287. The total expenditure on public works was Us. 26,64,540. The length of 
the rnain roads maintained was 2,204 miles, of -village roads 1,789 miles, traces 400 
miles and canals and backwaters 100 miles. Es. 3,02,607 -were spent on the 
Kodayar Project thus raising the total outlay on these works to Es. 61,69,518. 
The total amount spent on irrigation during the year was Es. 3,93,273. The 
railway from Shencottali to Quilon continued to work at a loss ; the guaranteed 
interest paid by the Darbar for the year being Es. 1,65,566 against Ss. 1,70,971 in 
1085. The survey of a line from Quilon to Trivandrum was completed. There 
were 195 anchal ofSces and 245 letter boxes against 192 and 227 respectively in 
1085, but the number of articles dealt with decreased from 8,625,768 ho 8,246,614. 

288. The revenue of the year was Es. 1,28,09,198 aud the expenditure 
Es. 1,18,61,968. A sum of Es. 4,27,826 was written off on account of abnormal 
losses during the year leaving a net surplus of Es. 5,19,414. The Darbar balance 
rose from Ss. 67,46,039 to Es. 72,65,453. There was a general increase under 
almost all heads both in revenue and expenditure. 

289. The number of births rose from 55,182 to 66,208 and the number of deaths 

from 47,382 to 50,092. The public health was generally satisfactory, though 
amall-pox which had prevailed in a virulent form in the preceding year continued 
till about the middle of 1086. 174,631 persons were vaccinated against 158,834 in 

1085. There were 21 hospitals and 28 dispensaries, but the number of in-patients 
treated was only 18,022 against 18,392 in 1085 and the number of out-patients 
■525,323 against 562,295, while the number of cases treated by itinerant officers 
fell by nearly 60 per cent. Two of the 69 vaidyasalas in existence in the previous 
year were closed. The total expenditure on medical relief during the year was 
Es. 3,77,563 against Es. 3,69,133 in the previous year. Three new town improve- 
ment committees were established. The total income of all eight was Es. 83,890 
and their expenditure Es. 62,261. 

290. The Education Code which was introduced from the beginning of 1910 
was in full operation throughout the year Out of 1,213 schools from the managers 
of which applications were received for salary grants under the provision of the 
code, 912 received grants. Six thousand one hundred and seventy teachers 
.applied for licences, and 4,909 licences were issued. School-leaving certificates 
were issued for the first time in 1086 under the super-vision of a Board of Exam- 
iners chosen from the professorial and inspectorate staff and controlled by the 
Director. The I'eachers’ College at Trivandrum was affiliated with the Madras 
University for the L.T. Degree examination. A reciprocal arrangement was 
arrived at between Travancore and Cochin States by which the rules regarding 
the recognition of schools, the licensing of teachers, the admission, withdrawal and 
attendance of pupils and such other matters as affected the schools in general were 
made applicable to the schools in both the States. The Travancore Darbar also 
undertook to train in the Teachers’ College at Trivandrum the graduate teachers 
and gymnastic iiistruct-ors of Cochin. At the close of the year there were 1,648 
recognised schools with 159,668 scholars against 1,810 such schools and 152,645 
scholars at the end of the previous year. I'he total receipts and expenditure of 
the department were Es. 1,72,584 and Es. 7,95,713 respectively. Female education 
maintained the position which it had reached and there was substantial improve- 
ment in the matter of attendance aud the method of teaching. The number of 
recognised girls’ schools rose from 208 to 231 and there is a general increase in the 
number of boys of the backward classes attending recognised schools. 

291. Six numbers of the Travancore Archaeological Series were published. 
jThe Superintendent visited 32 places in Travancore, 2 places in the Tinnevelly 

district and 1 in the Cochin State, collected 105 , inscriptions and examined 35 
copper plates preserved in the Huzur Treasury, Trivandrum, those lent by the 
Yicar-General of the Carmelite Mission at Yerapoli and the copper plate preserved 
'by the Jews at Ooohin. 

292. The fifth decennial census was taken on the morning of the lltli March 
1911. On account of the configuration of the country and of the scattered 
■disposition of the bouses, most of which were within enclosures, a night census 
was considered unsuitable in Travancore and the final revision was conducted by 
■daylight on the succeeding morning. 
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(M.E. 1086 — 17th Augost 1910 to 16th August 1911.) 

\_Rp.pori on the Administration of the Cochin Stale for 1086 M.E.] 

[His Highness Sir Sri Bama Yarma, e.o.s.l., Baja of Cochin, is a Kehatriya. He is 59’ 
years of age and has male heirs. Ha was educated privately in English, Sanskrit and Malayalam, 
The Baja pays a tribute of Bs. 2,00,089 and maintains a military force of 29(1 men. According 
to the censns of 1911 the population of the State was 918,110. The gross revenue of the Slate is 
calculated at Bs. 43,52,797. 

293. His Higliness the Raja attended tlie State Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition and Cattle Show at Trichnr and also attended a Harbar lor the presenta- 
tion by the British Resident of the sanads of Mahamaliopadhyaya to Killimaiigal ath 
Karayanan Hambooripad and Valia Godavarma Raja of the Crangaiiore Chief’s 
family. His Higliness spent two and a half months of the summer of 1911 at 
Coonoor. Mr. A. R. Bancrji, I.G.S., continued to be Diwan of the State throughout 
tlie year. 

294. The total carrent demand was Rs. 11,76,377, of which asuiu of Rs. 11,65,885 
or 99-2 per cent, was collected leaTiug a balance of Rs. 9,468. Of the arre.ar 
demand of Bs. 5,336, Rs. 3,999 was collected and Rs. 916 written off leaving a 
balance of Rs. 420. The total number of coercive measures rose from 3,179 to 
4,405, of which 3,814 were demand notices and 672 distraints. A sum of 
Rs. 10,000 was advanced to agriculturists during the year. 

295. A Fishery Department was organised during the year and a sum of 
Rs. 9,452 was collected on account of licence fees and rent of fishing areas in the 
Cochin baclcwater. 

296. The Estates of Kavalapara and Bunnathur which, were under Sirhar 
management were restored to the respective owners who attained their majority. 

297. A Census Regulation was passed as Regulation I of 4086. The Cochin 
Oriininal Procedure Code was revised and passed as Regulation II of 1086. 
Certain amendments to the Cochin Municipal and Sanitary Improvement Regu- 
lation and the Registi-ation of Births and Deaths Regulation were enacted as 
Regulations III and IV respectively. Besides the above, a Proclamation having 
the force of law was promulgated to provide for the better protection of Govern- 
ment telegraph lines within the State. The Darbar also issued several rules under 
existing Regulations. 

298. The sanctioned Strength of 63 officers and 477 men was maintained 
throughout the year. The number of departmental punishments rose from 416 ■ 
to 446, hut good service promotions were given to 4, good service entries to 172 .and 
money rewards to 76 men. The total number of cases investigated by the Polico 
was 1,553, of which 1,244 were charged. Inclucliug 60 cases pending from 1085 
the total number charged during the year was 1,304 and the percentage of con- 
viction to cases charged rose from 81-03 to 8S-2. There was a reduction in the 
number of grave crimes reported. The loss of property involved in cases reported 
by the Police was Rs. 19,262, of which Rs. 10,967 worth of property or 56-93 per 
cent, was recovered. 

299. Original jurisdiction was exercised by 2 session courts and 1 first-class, 7 
second-class and 2 tliird-class magistrates’ courts. The magistrates had for 
disposal 3,849 oases, involving 6,664 persons. Of these, 3,784 cases were disposed 
of, leaving a balance of 65 at the close of the year. Of the cases disposed of, 
61-64 per cent, related to offences under the Penal Code. The percentage of con- 
viction fell from 43-14 to 40-34. The District Magistrate dealt with 323 appeals 
and disposed of 313, Twenty-five out of 27 appeals were disposed of by the 
sessions courts. The chief court disposed of all the 12 appeals presented to it. 

300. At the end of the year there were 164 convicts, 6 under-trial and 7 civil 
prisoners in the Brnakulam Jail. The number of jails remained the same as in the 
previous year, namely, 1 central and 6 aub-jails. The daily average number of 
convicts fell from 120-8 to 114-49. The total coat of maintenance of the Central 
Jail was Rs. 17,510, or Rs. 87 less than in the previous year. The jail rules 
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framed in 1083 oontinued io work satisfactorily. The health of the prisoners was 
rot as satisfactory aa in the previous year. 

301. Two district courts and 6 munsifs’ courts exercised original jurisdiction 
as in the previous year. The total numher of original and appellate suits filed 
was 9,929 and the disposals were 9,98(5. There were 667 suits pending at the 
close of the year, of which 138 were over six months old. The chief court had 
560 appeals, of which 347 were disposed of and 160 revision petitions, of which 
137 were disposed of, leaving balances of 213 and 23 respectively against 237 and 
39 in the previous year. 

302. The numher of registry offices was 17 as in the previous year. The total 
' number of documents registered was 46,939, and 99-6 per cent were registered on 

the day of presentation. The average value of a dooument registered was Es, 426. 

303. The strength of the military force maintained in the State at the end of 
the year was 242 men and 23 officers, against a total sanctioned strength of 274 
men of all ranks. The cost of maintenance including that of the State band was 
Ea. 45,420 as against ]^^ 46,456 in the previous year. 

304. The Agricultural Department continued its investigation into the life 
history of insect pests and organised the third Agricultural and Industrial Exhi- 
bition and Cattle show at Trichur besides issuing the. usual agricultural bulletins. 
The season and rainfall were slightly unfavourable to agriculturists during the year. 

305. The forest area continued to be the same as in the previous year, namely, 
G05 square miles. The receipts amounted to Es. 8,12,364 against Es. 7,47,368 in 
the previous year and the expenditure to Es. 8,47,575 against Es. 3,55,361 in 1085. 
The total area under coffee cultivation was 3,063 acres as against 3,31-8 in the 
previous year. The total yield was 471,229 lb- of coffee, or an average of 160 lbs. 
per acre of mature plants. The area taken up for rubber cultivation at the end of 
the year was 10,429 acres, of which 4,787 acres were fully pla.uted. The total 
quantity of timber transported by the tramway fell from ,29,376 candies to 21,606. 

306. One hundred and forty-four vessels of a total tourage of 138,878 cleared 
at Mg,lipuram and a sum of Es. 14,218 was collected as port dues. 

307. The total expenditure of the department during the year amounted to 

Es. 6,34,552 as against Ra. 4,96,143 in 1085. The total expenditure on original 
communications was Es. 32,039 and under repairs Es. 1,32,356. Four hundred 
and ninety-six miles of roads were maintained as against 485 miles iu 1085 The 
expenditure on irrigation was Es. 43,488. . ' ' 

308', The gross earnings for the year 1910 amounted to Es. 5,62,461. 
Deducting the total expenditure- of Es. 3,22,779 the net earnings give a return of 
3'7 per cent, on the capital outlay. 

309. The number of anchal offices remained the same aa in the previous year. 
The receipts and expenditure amounted to Es. 17,326 and 29,912 as against 
Rs. 12,511 and 18,332 respectively in the previous year. The increase in expenditure 
is due to the payment of Rs. 7,357 to the South Indian Railway Company on, 
account of haulage charges of Railway mail vans during the three previous years.- 
The anchal rates were revised during the year. 

310. The total receipts and expenditure under the service heads wereRs. 4.3,52,797 
and Rs. 35,49,056 as against Es. 39,66,701 and Es. 33,27,166 respectively iu the 
previous year. The sinking fund was raised to Rs. 11,09,896 and the net liabilities' 
of the State at the close of the year was Rs. 1,43,851 as against Rs. 9, 47, -592 in the 
previous year. A sum of Es. 10 lakhs was withdrawn from the sinking fund aud 
the 5 per cent. State Debenture Loan was repaid to the extent of Ra. 9,58,000, 

811 . The Darbar received from the British Government Rs. 2,10,594 aa half the, 
net customs collections at the port of Cochin in 1910—1911 and Es. 39,604 as the 
difference between half the net customs collections in 1908-1 909 and 1909-1910 and 
the amount paid as compensation under the interportal convention for those years. 

312. The receipts from the sale of saltrose from Rs. 3,60,245 to Es. 3,69,590, 
but owing to the increase in population shown by the census there was an apparent 
fall in the consumption per head from 23'52 lbs. to 21'28 lbs. 
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313. The sum of Es. 19,000 representing the annual rental under opium and 
ganja "was collected. The tobacco shops ivere as usual soM by auction and fetched 
Ra. lj3fi,42L The gross revenue under excise amounted to Rs. 9,78,385 a,nd the 
expenditure to Ra. 1,69,917.. 

811. A contract for the supply of stamps was entered into with Messrs. John 
Dickinson. & Co., Loudou. The receipts amounted to Rs. 41,31,772 raid the o.xpend- 
iture to Rs. 28,367 as against Rs. 3,93,776 and Rs. 20,524 respectively in tke 
previous year. 

315. The births and deaths registered during the 3'^car were 16,602 and 11,376 
respectively, the percentages to population according totlie oeu.sus of 3911 being T80 
of births and 1T8 of deaths. The number of vacciiuitions performed was 34,369. 
There were 11 hospitals, 9 dispen.saries,2 asylums and .5, 334 iu-patients and 260,649 
out-patients were treated, The total exj)onditui’o on account of niodioal relief 
including the two asylums and the vetormary hospital amounted l,o Ils. 89,3 3 3 as 
against 89, i72 in 1085. 

316. Tire new town councils wei'e entrusted with the sanitation of hlniiikulam, 
Mattanchery and Trichur. A scheme was iuitiatod for improving the J'oreBlioro at 
Ernakulam and a special Engineer wa,3 appointed in Ma.rch 193 1 to iiwostigato the 
possibilities of a water-supply. Compulaor'y scavenging was introduced into four 
towns. A sum of Rs, 2,142 was spent in. cleaning tanka and sinking wolls. The 
Darbar spent a sum of Rs. 20,531 on sanitation and conservancy excluding a 
contribution of Ra. 19,328 to the Town Oouncil.s. The expondituro iuourrod. by 
the latter was Rs. 33,014. 

317. An Education Code was passed for the guidanco and control of all the 
educational institutions in the State. 'L'lie number of Sirkar schools rose from 93 
to 102, and the number of pupils from 16,031 to 17,265. The number of aided 
■schools fell from 250 to 216, owing to the vemotal of some inefficient institutions. 
The total number of pupils under instruction in all schools fell from 5d,811 
to 51,303, of whom 36,224 were boys and 15,189 girls. There were 12 Sirkar and 
1 aided night school and the strength of the former was 73S. Eomalo oduoation 
continued to make satisfactory progress. Special attention was paid to the teach- 
ing of music and needle work. The old normal school was completely roorgaiiised., 
to meet modern requirements, and opened in June 3911. Undor tho solieme for 
co-operation and joint action between the Bdueatioiml Departments of CJooliin and 
Travanoore, tlie graduated teachers of the State are to bo trained, in the Training 
College at Trivandrum. 

318. The Ethnographical survey of the State has been completed. Only two 
monuments of historical or archaeological interest were diecovoYed during tho year. 

u ^'®ceiptfrom devaswoms amounted to Rs. 3,88,314 as against 

Rs. 4,07,102 in the previous year, and the expenditure amounted to Rs. 3,46,722 
as against Rs. 3,33,900 in 1085. The net receipts of the department for the year 
was Rs. 36,692. Ihis, with the surplus of Rs. 73,139 at tho end of the previous 
year, raised the balance to Rsi 1,09,731 at the end of the year. The balance to the 
credit ot devaswoms at the end of the year amounted to Rs. 9,70,064. The 
expenditure under charities amounted to Rs. 42,9 10 as against Rs. 48,934 in 1085. 

were made for the translation and printing of some old 
records in Portuguese, Dutch and other languages. A State Manual on the lines 
01 the District Gazetteers of British India was completed and published. A 
Registration Manual was also printed and issued during the year. 

decennial census was taken on the 11th March 3 911. The 
populatiou of the State was found to have risen from 812,025 in 1901 to 918 116 
giving a mean density of 647-58 per square mile as against 596-42 in 1901. 
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PUDUKKOTTAI STATJi!. 

(Pasli 1H21 — IsT July ]911 to SOth June 1912.) 

[^epori on the Administration of PvAMcbttai for fastli 13^1.'^ 

[ Hie Hig’hiiesa Brahadamba Das Haja Martanda Bliairava Tondiman Bahadur, Haja of 
Piidulchottai, is a ICallar by caste and a Saivite by xehjfion. He is 36 years of age and unmarried. He 
was edQoated hy an. Englitjh. tutor. The population of tire State according to the census of 1911 was 
411,878. The actual receipts for fasli 1321 amounted to Rs. 16*70 lakhs. The Baja pays no tribute. 
The Military force maintained by tbe State consists of 110 infantry and 19 men of the Baja’s body- 
guard- The OoUector of Trichinopoly is ess-o^cio Political Agent for the State.] 

322. His Higliness’tbe Raja returned to Pudukkottai in November 1911, wken 
Ilia tealtli, wMoh liad given cause for great anxiety, was so much better that tewaa 
enabled to follow moat of his ordinary occupations and to devote his full attention to 
affairs of State. His Highness attended the Imperial Darbar at Delhi in December 
19 11 and performed the homage due to the King- Emperor. On his return journey 
he paid a State visit to His Excellency the Hovernor at Madras on the 1st January 
1912. His Highness left for Europe on the 23rd January IQltt. In honour of the 
occasion of Their Imperial Majesties’ visit to India His Highness, ou his return 
from Delhi, announced that he had decided to remit for one year the Village Service 
Cess on all fully assessed lands, which amounted lo Es. 20,000, and to abolish 
permanently the tax on weavers’ looms. He also extended the boon of free 
elementary education to all parts of Pudukkottai outside the capital, and granted 
certain special allowances to the lower ranks of State servants and pensioners. 
The personnel of the State Council remained unchanged (Mr. &. T. H. Bracken, 
I.C.S., Superintendent, M.R Ry, V. R, Durai Raja Avargal, Diwan, and the Chief 
Judge M.h.Ry. 0. Rajagopala Pillai Avargal, em-ofieio Councillor). 

323. The total land revenue demand rose from Hs. 9,04',143 to Rs. 9,29,366. 
Excluding quit-rents not brought to Revenue account, and Revenue Miscellaneous, 
the current demand was Rs. 8,46, 163 of which Rs. 7,09,817 or 94'52 per cent, was col- 
lected against 93'88 per cent, in fasli 1320. Out of the arrear balance of Rs. 2,27.210 
a sum of Rs. 83,196 was collected andBs. 69,221 writwm off, leaving Rs. 74,793 out- 
standing. Of the arrears of revenue amounting to Rs. 23,194 which accrued in the 
late Chinnaranmaiiai jaghir prior to its resumption, Rs. 465 were collected and 
fis. 12,653 written off, leaving a balance of Rs. 10,076 which is in course of adjust- 
ment. The special jarnabandi for the settlement of old arrears of revenue was 
brought to a conclusion. The arrears which at the beginning of fasli 1319 stood at 
Rs. 5,10,138 were reduced to Rs. 84,868 at the end of fasli 1321 and most of this 
has already been or will shortly be adjusted. The quit-rent arrears have been 
reduced from Rs. 1,09,030 to Rs. 19,632. It is estimated that 95 per cent, of the 
landholders of the State are now free from the encumbrance of their old debts, 
which have undoubtedly had a demoralising effect during the past eight years. 
New rules now provide for the automatic disposal of arrears at the annual jarnabandi. 
A sum of Rs. 1,210 was advanced for well-sinking. The further revision of the 
rules governing the grant of agricultural loans is under consideration. The expend- 
iture under “ Land Revenue ” was Rs. 1,12,322 or 13’7 per cent, of the current 
dema.nd as compared with 10‘9 per cent, in the preceding fasli. In Kolattur taluk 
the new village accounts based on the settlement were introduced and a regular 
jarnabandi conducted. 

324. In November the revision of Field Measurement hooks and the survey of 
minor inams were taken up in Kolattur taluk. Progress was slow owing to the 
unsatisfactory nature of the old survey records. Two villages were completed and 
a beginning made in twenty other villages. The survey of 24 Nattukottai Chetti 
villages having already been completed, attention was directed to the revenue 
records to ascertain the extent of unauthorised occupations, a matter of considerable 
difficulty. Incidentally advantage was taken of the opportunity to improve the 
various villages hv widening roads and streets and to provide for future extensions 
on a definite plan. The greater part of the work in six villages was finished and a 
model Chetti village was aligned in which settlement is likely to begin shortly. 
The work of Revenue Settlement which began in fasli 1316 was drawing to a close 
at the end of the fasli ; and the most important pai't of, the work, the introduction 
of the new rates, was almost completed. The new accounts for all the villages of 
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Kolattiir and Alaugadi taluks were prepared and handed over to the .Revenue 
Department before the close o£ the fasl'i, and those i'or Tirumayyam lalult were in 
course of preparation. The result of the new settlement is to increase the land 
revenue of Kolattur tnluk from Rs. 2,31,020 to Rs. 2,36,111 equivalent to 2'2 per 
cent., and of Alaugudi taluk from Rs. 2,35,982 to Es. 2,45,738 equivalent to 4'] per 
cent., while the incidence of the assessment ha.s been made more equitable. All 
the British ofSoers lent to the State for settlement work I'everted to the British 
service at the end of the fasli with the exception of one supervisor, 

325. Five I’egulations were passed during the fasli, concerned vespeotivoly with 
Stamps, General amendments,’ Treasure Trove, Miinicip.ality, and Conipuhsory 
vaccination. The annual meeting of the representative assembly, cou.sisting of 
18 elected and 12 nominated member.s, was held on August 16, 1912, and sovoral 
useful suggestions were made. 


326. The police force consisied ofl Deputy Huperintendeiit, 3 In.speetorM, 9 ,Snb- 
Inspectors and 266 head constables and constables. The District Supcriutendent 
of Police, Trichinopoly, is ex-officio Snporintendeiit of the Stato Police. On tire 
whole the conduct of the force was fairly satisfactory and thoi.-e were a few oa,se.s of 
grave misconduct. Rewards lor good work to the amounli of Rs. 35(1 wore distri- 
buted both to members of the force and to oiitaidor.s who assisind them. I’hu 
number of oases reported rose from 2,510 to 2,792. The detection of gravo crime wiis 
less suocessfuUhan in the preceding f.aali, especially in regard to hoa.so-braaklng. 
Tlie preventive sections of the Criminal Proceduro Code wore used moj’e fr(;ely and 
the steps taken were markedly effective in checking crime. The total iiiimberol oa.sos 
coming hefore_17 Magistrates wa.s 4,499, an inoioa.se of 23 over the figures of the 
preceding' fasli. Of those 1,888 were cases under the Indian Penal Code compared 
with 2,004 in the preceding fa,sli, the decrea.se in oR'enccs agaimst property being- 
marked.^ Magisterial Courts disposed of d,.358 cases (90’86 per coni;,) as against 
4,349 (9T'16 per cent.) in fa.sli 13.0 leaving a balance of l41 oases ponding at the 
end of the fasli. The percentage of convictions was considerably higlu'r, and in 
respect of otlences under the Indian Penal Code, rose from 1 2“77 to 16-22. O’f 8 oases 
committed to the Sessions, 5 ended in conviction, T'ho Chief Courii rcooived M 
appeals and 45 revision petitions, and the Chief Miigistrate 9d appoah and 51 rovisioii 
percentage of conlirmation in the case of appeals presented to the 
t ® I ^ roai'ke'l improvement on tlio pereontago of 40'62 in 

Ml 1320. and the work of the Subordinate Magistracy showed disLijuU, improvement, 

tlie jails (.1 central and 7 .subsidio,ry) was dTO against 
465 m the _ preceding fasli, and ill addition to gardening work (die in'isonors were 
employed m oil-pressing, weaving and aluminium metal work. In the absence of 
a Retormatory it was arranged that juvenile convicts should bo omployotl in the 
piibhc workshops where they could learn useful trade.? apart from ordinary convicts. 
The i-eceipts fell slightly from Rs. 2,934 to Rs. 2,788, and expenditure jUho foil, in 
spite of the larger number of prisoners, from Rs, 9,175 to .Ra. 9,016, the avorave 
dieting charge decreasing from As. 1-10 to As. 1-9, Tlie health of the prisonous 
was good, the daily average of sickness being 0'39 per cent. 

1 1 ^oi'rts was 1 2, the Chief Court with its .Registrar and 
II inral bmall Cause Courts. 1 he number of suits institutod foil from 8 712 to 7 824 
while 8,002 suits were disposed of out of a total of 8,995. leaving a balance of 993 
suits pending at the end M the fasli compared with 1,047 suits pending at the end 
163 +n di-H'aDon of contested shits increased from 

fif 1 sraall cause suits decreased except in the case of 

the Judges file where the number remained stationary,' The average duration of 
contested suits rose m all Courts, but disposals improved. There wefe 239 reo-ular 
appeals for disposal and 47 second appeals. The volume of litigation was loss^'than. 
® fash, but the value of the claims involved showed a tendency to 

SI Kllorsriss 

I, AS to 1,684, the fall inbotli cases being indicative of, the growing prosperity of 'the 
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POLITICAL. 

agricultural population. The aggregate value of the documents registered was 
Ks, 47,45,396 as against Bs. 42,77,123 in fasli 1320, The percentage of documents 
registered on the day of presentation rose from 89-72 to 95-12. Eeceiptsrose from 
Rs. 31,418 to Rs. 31,889 while expenditure fell from Sa. 23,062 to Ra. 22,581. 

329. The military force of 110 infantry and 19 cavalry was maintained at a Military, 
cost of Rs. 21,070. 

330. The agricultural season was on the whole fair. The rainfall of the Production 
earlier months was deficient and the delay in the arrival of the north-east monsoon and Kstrihu- 
oaused anxiety, but fortunately there were heavy downpours in Novemher and 
December. The agricultural population were helped by the high prices obtained crops'?'^ 

for their produce. The total rainfall fell from 33-98 inches to 30-77 inches. The 
price of staple food-grains exceeded the average of the preceding five years. 

331. The area under “Forest” was approximately 120 square miles uichidiug- B’orests, 

7 game preserves covering an area of 55 square miles. In addition to reserves and 
plantations the Forest Department managed the valuable stone quarries found in 
many parts of the State. Some 130 acres of waste land were prepared for casuarina 

and palmyra topes and some two lakhs of seedlings were planted, most of which 
are reported to be thriving. Two scrub jungles were taken up for re-afforestation. 

The gross receipts amounted to Rs. 53,177 aud the gross expenditure to Rs. 24,043. 

The whole current demand was realised and a considerable part of the arrears was 
also collected. 

332. For executive purposes the Public Works Department was organised in Pnblic works- 
three divisions, one for Roads and Buildings and two for Irrigation. The total 
expenditure of the department rose from Rs. 2,70,427 to Rs. 3,38,845. The 
expenditure on irrigation was Rs. 87,257 or 91 per cent, of the allotment in the 

revised estimate, as against a percentage of 66 in the preceding fasli. The expend- 
iture of the Minor Irrigation Department was Rs. 15,569 or 62-27 per cent, of the 
allotment. The short outlay was due partly to ths absence of suitable contractors 
and partly to the pre-occupation of feovenue ofiScials in Settlement work. The 
total mileage of maintained road was 307, of which 2 1 4 miles were metalled. 
Establishment charges amounted to Ra. 42,142 and represented 13 per cent, of the 
total outlay on works. 

383. The effects of recent reorganisation are now apparent and the revenue for Revenue and 
the year again exceeded 16 lakhs. Land Revenue brought iii Rs. 53,736 more than Finance, 
was anticipated owing to the sale of certain valuable house-sites, and receipts 
from “ Excise ” and “ Civil Works ” were also above the estimate. On the other 
hand Stamp Revenue fell off and there was a decrease of Rs. 26,775 under “ Other 
receipts ” due to the accidental oirciimstauce that the interest on investments was 
not realised till after the close of the fasli. There was thus a steady expansion of 
revenue under all heads except Stamps. Expenditure rose from Rs. 14,04,556 
to Rs. 15,62,934 and approximated fairly closely to the revised estimate except 
under the heads “ Irrigation ” and “ Civil Works,’’ in which there was a consider- 
able shortage of outlay. The charges connected with Tiaw and Justice and 
Education have increased somewhat rapidly and the outlay on irrigation has 
expanded. Out of the closing balance of Rs. 23-58 lakhs, 1 3 lakhs were invested 
in Government promissory-notes or fixed deposit, an increase of two lakhs Ojver the 
figures of the preceding fasli. If deductions for extraordinary non-recurring 
expenditure be made, revenue has increased from Rs. Jo-63 lakhs in fasli 1318 to 
Rs. 16-30 lakhs in fasli 1321 or by 4'3 per cent, wdide expenditure has grown from 
Rs. 11-57 lakhs to Rs. 13-72 lakhs or by 18-6 per cent. The dispfoportiou of 
these pei’centages is, however, largely corrected by the fact that an item of 
Rs. 35,000 of fixed revenue from “ Interest ” has owing to accidental causes been 
omitted from the accounts of fasli 1321, while since fasli 1318 items of taxation 
yielding another Rs. 30,000 have been remitted. 

334. Public health was on the whole good. There were a few outbreaks of Vital 
cholera and small-pox in places, but no serious mortality. No cases of plague were Statistics 
reported. The number of births and deaths reported was slightly less than in the Medical 
preceding fasli. The birth and death-rates of the population were 17-3 and 16-2 ' 

per mille respectively. The medical institutious of the State are a Town Hospital Mediohl 
with 50 beds) a Women and Children’s Dispensary and 9 rural dispensaries. At relief, 
the Town Hospital the number of in-patients and the daily average attendance 
Jell, hut the number of surgical operations increased. At all other institutions both 
29 
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tile number of patients' and the 'daily average attendanbe showed an increase. 'The 
total expenditure rose from Rs. 38,441 to Rs. 10,9:18.. The construction of the 
new Women and Children’s Hospital in the town was approaching coinplotion 
and a new rural dispen.stiry was ' in process of erection at the end of the fasli. 
Including 334 re-vaccination.s 11,805 cases weie vaccinated, an increase of l,o30. 
The percentage of sneceas was 98‘95. Oompnlsory vaccination was extended to 
all parts of the State with effect from 1st Uctober 1911. Tho average coat of 
each successful vaccination rose from As. '4-1 I to As. 6—6. The conservancy of 
the town of Pudukkottai was controlled by the Sanitary Board until lat April 1912 
when a Municipal Council was constituted under the terms of Regulation II of 
1912. The new water-works continued to give an uninterrupted supply of liltered 
water in the main part of the town. Estin.atea have been sanctioned for tho 
construction of settling tanks and measures to increase the storage capacity of the 
reservoir and the quality of the water. Tho general health of tho town was 
satisfactory. 

335. The educational institutions under direct State management consisted 
of a second grade college, 2 lower secondary, 3 special and 130 primary schools. 
The schools under private management were 1 lower secondary and 158 primary 
schools which received graiits-iu-aid from the State, and 102 unaided schools. 
Elementary education is free throughout the State except in the capital. The two 
State secondary schools worked, well and the attendance increased in both from 
112 to 166 and from 97 to 140, respectively. TheStdte made a grant of Rs. 2,000 
towards the new building for the Lutheran Mission School in Pudukkottai. The 
number of State primary schools rose from 118 to 130 while rhe number of aided 
school's decreased from 165 to 159 and of nnaidod schools from 108 to 102. The 
decrease in the number of aided schools was due mainly to the stricter insistonce 
on the proper qualification of the teachers employed. Grants-in-aid increased from 
Rs. 7,923 to Rs. 14,190. The number of boys receiving instruction in State and 
aided schools rose from 9,831 to ll,2d4, and. the number of girls rose from 1,092 
to 1,157. Seven now school-houses wore under construction during the year and 
26 ware repaired. The number of stipeudiary students in the weaving school rose 
from 10 to 14. The Vani V.ilasa Veda Sastra Padasala had 26 students on the rolls 
against 21 in the preceding fasli. The average daily attendenco at the college 
rose from 502 to 634. Forty-five pupils appeared for tho secondary sohool-loaving 
certificate examination and the percentage of marks obtained exceeded the Presi- 
dency average in almost all subjects. Tho expenditure under all heads (exclusive 
of the college, the net expenditure on which was Rs. 20,703) rose from Rs. 43,074 
to Rs. '51,844. 
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BANGANAPALLE STATE. (1911-1912.) 

[^Administration Report of the Banganapalle State for the officAal 
year ] 9 11-10 12.'] 

_ [Nawa'b Saiyid GhulamAli Khau Bahadur, Nawah ol Banganapiille, ia a M.'uharamacLan of tlui 
Shiah BBot. His ago is 38 and he has male haire. He was educated privately at Baapanapalle and 
is acc[uaiuted with Urdu, Telugii aud English. Tho Hnwab pays no tribute und maintains no 
military foroo, The population of tho .State aooordiug- to the census of 1911 was .39,366, Tho ffi’oss 
revenus is sstimated at Es 2'87 lakhs. The CoUeotor ot Enrnool is Politioal Agoot for thu State ] 

336. The State continued to be administered by the Hawab with the assistance 
of his Diwan. 

337. The total demand under Land Revenue was Rs. 1,91,067, of which Rupees 
1,86,502 were collected. An amount of Rs. 6,600 was disbursed in loans to agri- 
cnltnrists. On account of the unfavourable character of the season an additional 
sum of Rs. 10,000 has been sanctioned by the Durbar for Takkavi loans. 

338. A Forest Department was organised during the year. Five blocks havo 
been proposed for reservation, of which -three blocks have already been demarcated. 

339. A strength of 77 of all ranks was maintained, as in the preceding year. Of 
('2 persons sent- for trial 21 were convicted. Tho percentage of oonviotious to 
persons charged fell from 32-7 to 29-1. 

340. There were 181 criminal oases during the year, of which 163 were tried 
by the Tahsildar-MagiiStrate and 28 by the Diwan. There were five appeals to the 
Nawab’s Court. 
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34 1. The Munsif’s Court disposed of 223 out of 249 cases. TTe Diwan’s Court 
heard 19 out of S4 appeals and confirmed the decisions in ten cases.' 

342. The number of documents for registration fell from 900 to H66. 

343. The crops failed largely in the Northern and Central firkas of the State. 
There was a general rise in the prices of food-grains. 

344. Eupees 52,943 were spent on public works. Of this sum Rs. 12,481 
were devoted to roads and Ea. 21,711 to wells and irrigation. 

34B. The total receipts for the year again fell slightly to R,s. 2,63,028, The 
balance at the close of the year was Es. 3,48,131, as against Rs. 3,74,602 at the 
•close of the last year. The decrease in the receipts was dne to the character of the 
.season, while unforeseen expenditure connected with the Coronation Durbar at 
Delhi was mainly responsible for the decrease in the balance. 

34 6. The number of births registered was 1,163 and the number of deaths 1,000. 
'The average daily attendance at the State Hospital again rose from 103 to 127. 

■347. The daily average of attendance at all schools again rose from 878 to 893. 
The total expenditure on education was Rs. 8,19.3 as agaiust Ra. 7,304 last year. 
'The total number of pupils under instruction in both State and aided schools was 
1,174. 

348, The receipts of the Municipality, including a State grant of Rs. 4,000, 
amounted to Rs. 10,007, but considerable sums still awaited collection at the end 
of the year. The widening of congested lanes has done much to improve the 
sanitation of the town. 


SAND'O’B STATE. (1911-1913.) 

]_Adm,inislration Eeport of the Bandvr State for the official year 7921-1972.] 

[Tte Raja of SaniiUr, Raja Srimant VoDiatarao, llao Raliob, Hindu Rao Qhorpadd Mamlnkat- 
madar, Senapati, ia a Mahratta. Ho is 20 years of age. He has tEia year completed Ids course of 
eduoation at Newington under tire Court of "Wards and is now receiving training in administrative 
worlc in Sandnr. There are no male heirs. The Baja pays no tribute and maintains no military force. 
According to the census of Iflll the population of the State was 13,617. The estimated gross revenue 
is Us. 1,21,060. The State is administered by the Diwan under the general control of the Oollector of 
Bellary, who is Political Agent.] . , 

349. M.R.Ry. Diwan Bahadur T. Kothandarama Nayudu Garn continued to 
hold the office of Diwan. 

350. Receipts from land revenue fell from Be. 19,054 to Rs. 18,280. 


351. The police force consisted of 1 Inspector, 5 Head Constables and 32 
Constables. They reported 26 cases of which 23 ended in conviction. 

352. The Diwan disposed of 100 criminal cases and 19 civil suits. ’ There were 
2 civil and 2 criminal appeals to the Political .Agent. 

353. The I’ainfall was 23'S6 inches as against an average for the last five years 
•of 25'55. Forest revenue fell from Es. 11,683 to Rs. 11,468, of which Rs. 8,000, 
represents rent paid by the British Government. The General Sandnr Mining 
Company, employing 1,094 coolies on the last day of the official year, transported 
83,192 tons of manganese ore which is the highest figure yet recorded. 

354. Receipts fell from Es. 1,21,640 to Rs. 84,996. The difference is due 

chiefly to the fact that last year’s figures included an arrear dead rent of Rs.- 22,000 
•dne by the General Sandur Mining Company and the current dead 'rent- at the 
maximum fixed by the lease. Expenditure rose to Es. 65,587 from Rs. -59,747, the 
increase being mainly under the head of Public Works. • . . ■ . 

355. There was a further fall in the birtb rate from 36 to 34 per thousand, and 

an increase in the death rate from 28 to 67 per thousand. The year was unhealthy,' 
and marked by a destructive outbreak of plague which was responsible for- 100 
deaths. The daily average attendance at the dispensary was 40"78', Further 
progress was made in the widening of streets in Sandur and the opening of new 
■ones. ' ■ . ’ 
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356. The attendance fell in all schools. The total expenditure 'was its, 1,872 
on seven State and aided schools. The average daily attendance for all schools was 
210. One Elementary school closed last year was re-opened. 


CONDITION' OF THE PEOPLE. 

(PasijI 1321 — Isr July 1911 to 30th June 1912.) 

357. The south-west monsoon of fasli 1321 was on the whole unfavourable. 
The rainfall was deficient except in a few districts during the first three months of 
the monsoon, and although there was some improvement in September the rainfall 
was still generally below the average. The latter month was marked by a destructive 
cyclone in Ganjam and by heavy floods in the Godava.ri river which did ranch 
damage to crops. The areas nnder first dry crop) and under first wet crop were 
generally below the average. The north-east monsoon was leas unfnvourable and 
the rainfall was above the average in many districts in November and December, 
although there was some deficiency, except upon the West Coast, in October the 
opening month of the monsoon. Even with this relatively fiivonriiblo monsoon, 
crops were adversely affected in Vizagapatam, Bollary, Coimbatore .and Malabar. 
Therainfall in the dry weather and in the hot weather was below the average in 
almost all districts. The total area under cultivation with first crops was 33,068,900 
acres against a normal extent of 32,398,000 acres, and the aggregate cropped area 
was 37,380,000 acres against a normal area of 36,686,000 acre.s, Paddy, ground- 
nut, sugarcane, cotton and tobacco showed an increase and other crops a decrease 
during the year. The prices of all the principal grains, although, generally higher 
than in the preceding year, were below scarcity rates everj^where, but the prices of rice 
in Eistna, Anantapur, Trioliinopoly, Tanjore and Ramnfid, of ragi in Vizagapatam, 
Godavari, Kistua, Anantapur and Salem, of cholam in Onddapah, Nellore, Madura 
and Sarauad, and of cumbu in Madura and Ramnful were above the warning 
rates. The stochs of grains were generally sufficient atid the exports of food-grains 
rose considerably, while imports diminished. The total loss of cattle from diseases 
was 51,364 against 76,057 in the preceding year. The decrease was very considorablo 
under rinderpest, which accounted for 57 per cent, fewer deaths than in last year. 
Preventive inoculation against rindevpe.st was carried on in all distriols except 
Guntur, Knrnool, Anantapur, Onddapah, South A root, iSTovth Arcot and Salem 
which were practically free from the disease. Apart from deterioration of crops 
camsed by the irregularities of the monsoons, some, deterioration was roportudiu the 
quality of ground-nuts and Cambodia cotton. This seems to bo duo, in the formor 
case, largely to the exiended cultivation of this crop in districts where tho rain- 
fall is not sufficiently certain. The alleged deterioration in Cambodia cotton is at 
pre^ont under investigation. In general the high prices which have ruled for cotton 
until recently have lod to the sowing with this crop of a much larger area than 
is warranted by a proper rotation. This is especially the oa.se in tbo southoj’n 
districts where cotton soils are shallow and cannot maintain their fertility if 
continuously cropped with cotton. In the same way the iiigli prices for oil-seods 
have led to a neglect of rotation in the case of gronnd-nnts. The scarcity of labour 
is being increasingly felt and in many districts there is keen competition between 
the local employers of labour and the la, hour emigration agents. The result of the 
wages census of August 1911 showed that wages both in kind and cash exhibited a 
tendency to rise in the rural tracts, although urban wages were generally stationary 
as compared with the figures of the (!07]sus of 1908. Many petty ryots work a,s 
casual labourers during the busy season and it is impossible' to draw a hard-and-fast 
line between the agricultural labourer and the small ryot. The average figures 
for the last few years show a steady increase in the area under garden crops, which 
are especially favoured by small cultivators as the initial outlay is small and indi- 
vidual industry is rapidly rewarded, while the area under dry grains has remained 
almost stationary, Even in the southern districts wliere Cambodia cotton might 
have been expected to oust crops like chillies and tobacco, the latter continue to 
show a steady increase. Both in the case of wet and dry lands more capital is 
being expended and increased attention is being paid to adequate man\iring. The 
amount of green manure seeds sold by the Agricultura,! Department has increased 
largely, while the sale of o,rtificial manures as a substitute for '■ joati mannu’ in the.- 
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ICistiia district lias reached a stage when it is considered that the help of that 
department is no longer required. The co-operative movement continued to make 
steady progress, while the increasing volume of correspondence with private persons 
dealt with by the Agricultural Department shows clearly that many of the educated 
classes are now seeking to shave in the general agricultural prosperity of the 
country. 


POLITICAL PENSIONS. (1911.) 

358. Political pensions in force on the 1st January 1911 were distributed 
among 684 pensioners and amounted to Es. 3,14,131-12-0. The aaiount of 
pensions newly sanctioned or transferred from other provinces during the year 
was Ba. 6,773-13-0. Pen.sions amounting toEs. 10,477-9-0 either lapsed or were 
transferred to other provinces or capitalized and paid off. Thirty-one pensioners 
died and six partly or wholly commuted their pensions. The pensions in force on 
the 1st January 1912 amounted to Rs. 3,10,428 and were distributed among 556 
pensioners. The amount paid during the year to Caimatio stipendiaries was 
Bs. 2,36,265-9-3 and to members of the Tanjore family Bs. 37,727-11-6. 
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REALIZATION OF LAND REVENUE. 

(Fasli 1320 — 1st .InLt 1910 to 30th June 1011.) 

\_Report On the Settlement of Land Reveniis for fasli 

359. The principal territorial change carried out in fcho fasli was tlie creation, 
under G.O. No. 237, Public, dated 7th MarchTOll, of the new district of Ohifctoor 
with effect from 1st April 1911. The district comprises the taluks of OhitLoor, 
Palmaner and Chandragiri transferred from the old North Arcot district, and of 
Madanapalle and Vayal pad transferred from Ouddapa,h. The districts of Cuddapah, 
Auantapur, North Arcot, South Arcot, Trichinopoly, Coimbatore and Salem, were 
also reconstituted during the fasli. 

360. The land revenue of the presidency is derived from (i) peshkaah or revenue 

from permanently-settled estates, (li) shrotriem jodi or quit-rent levied on inatu 
villages, (ill) assessment, including water-rate, on lands held under tho ryotwar 
system, and (iv) miscellaneous revenue. The total amount of ueshkash payable 
during the fasli was, Rs. 49,90,013 against Rs, 49,91,632 in tho proooding yoar. 
The decrease of Rs. 1,619 is chiefly accounted for by the elimination of a sura of 
Rs. re).iresenti.ng the peahkash of previous fasli.s on certain estates in 

Rhadrachalam and Nugur taluks which was included in the peshkush oC fasli 1 319. 

361. The quit-rent payable to Government on villages held on .sbrotriom or 
favourable tenure was Rs. 7,53,490 or Rs. 1,646 loss than in the previous year. The 
decrease was due mainly to the redemption of quit-rent on entranchisod personal 
mams and to reductions of quit-rent consequent on the acquisition of laud for pLiblic 
purposes. 

362. 1 he total exteut of ryotwari holdings during the year, namely, 24-88 
million aore,s, exceeded that of tho preceding year by about 125,000 acres Tho 
increase was contributed by all districts except Cuddapah, Triebinopoly and the 
Nilgiris, Irichmopoly alone showing a decrease of 6, 970 acres. 'Idiig decrease 
was due to deficiency ot ram at the end of the north-east mon.soon. There were 
arge increases in Auantapur and ICurriool, due to a favourable .season and consequent 

total assessment on holdings was Rs. 504-4 lakhs 
against Rs. 498 4 lakhs in the preceding year. More than half the increase occurred 
in aujam, Climglepnt and Coimbatore, and was due mainly to tbe introduotiou of 
re-settlement rates 111 those districts. In other districts the increase in tho revenue 
c emand was due chiefly to the expansion of cultivation- There was however a Im-o-o 
deoiease m Cuddapah due to the revision of wet ayakats at re-, settlement and the 

S thrtota?hold7n2r f or about 3 per cent, 

ot the total holdings, while tbe area of 4-73 tmllion acres under “waste charged” 

Selaason 497.492 acres due to the generally favourable ohai-rtfr of 

p In rn ; , water-rate and the charge on second crop a, mounted to 

mecerhnv war 2,87,000 more than in the 

pieceding yeai. The increase occurred under both heads and was due chiefly 

to a favourable season. The apparent increase in the districts of Cuddapah and 
ICurnool vvaa mainly due to the imposition of water-rate on lands transferred from 
I ^7 “ re-settled taluks of Cuddapah, and to the fact ?hat Z 
vyatei rate on lands irrigated by the ICurnool-Cnddapab canal in the Kurnool 
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district was for the first time shown under this head in the accounts under the 
sanction of the Ciovernment of India. There vras a net decrease under remissions of 
Es. 10'86 lakhs. Under the head “ season remissions” there was a fall under the 
sub-head “ waste remitted” of Rs. 2'36 lakhs, the largest remissions being in the 
districts of Nellore and Tinnevelly which alone received 60 percent, of the total 
remission under this head. Under the sub-head “ shavi or short crop ” there was a 
net decrease of Rs. 5'74 lakhs. The decreases were due to the favourable character 
of the season and were marked in all districts except Tinnevelly which showed an 
increase due to deficiency of rain in the latter pai’t of the north-east monsoon. 
“ Tirvakanimi remiadon ” (i.«. the remission of the difference between wet and dry 
assessment on wet land cultivated with dry crops owing to insufficiency or failure 
of water) fell to Rs. 75,008 from Rs. 2-04 lakhs in the previous year. Sixty-four 
per cent, of the total remission under this sub-head was taken by the districts of 
Ouddapah, Anantapur and Tinnevelly. Fixed remissions or abatements of the 
demand granted for reasons unconnected with the season amounted to Rs. 4'42 
lakhs or Rs. 1' 7 2 lakhs less than in the preceding year. The largest item under 
this head was “increment remissions,” that is, abatements allowed on the 
introduction of settlement or resettlement in cases where the incroa.se over the old 
assessment is in excess of 26 per cent. These remissions amounted to Rs. 3-02 
lakhs of which about Rs. 2-fiO lakhs were granted in South Canara and Malabar. 
Bern dedwdioiis, that is, deductions made from village collections in favour of 
inamdar.s and religions institutions amounted to Rs. 9‘07 lakhs or about Rs. 0'56 
lakh more than in the previous year. 

363. Miscellaneous revenue amounted to Rs. 87’24 lakhs or Rs. 0'37 lakh 
more than in the preceding year. The small increase was duo to normal fluctua- 
tions ill the contributioms from the various districts. The charge under the 
heading “enhanced water-rate on lands irregularly irrigated ” fell from Rs. 4‘ 12 
lakhs to Rs. 4'04 lakhs. The revenue from poramboke cultivation, including 
penal charge, amounted to Rs, 4'80 lakhs or Rs. 0'16 lakh less than in the previous 
year. Out of 126,652 acres of poramboke land occupied or cultivated, penal 
charges amounting to Rs. 3T7 lakhs were levied on 32,945 acres where the 
occupation was objectionable, The average rate of penal charge was Rs. 10 an 
acre. A reform in the terminology of village accounts has been prescribed which 
will make the distinction clear between genuine poramboke, reserved for State or 
communal purposes, and unassessed waste lands hitherto loosely termed porambokes 
on the assumption that they are imcultivable. 

364. The total current demand under cesses amounted to Rs. 66,37,277 or 
an increase of Rs. 1,39,334. The land cess on permanently-settled estates rose 
from Rs. 13-36 lakhs to Rs. 14-04 lakhs owing to the increase of revenue under 
water-rate due to the favourable character of the season in the Nellore and 
Vizagapatam districts, and to enhanced rates of rentals adopted for calculating 
the ces.s in the Sivaganga zamindari in Ramnacl district. The land cess on whole 
inam villages was Rs. 3-83 lakhs as against Rs. 3-79 lalths. The cess on ryotwar 
and miscellaneous rose from Rs. 47-82 lakhs to Rs, 48-49 lakhs , following the 
increase in the revenue. 

365. The current demand under land revenue and cesses was Rs. 7,31,64,010; 
Rs. 7,18,25,902 or 98 per cent, were collected within the fasli and a sum of 
Rs. 555 was written off the accounts. The total arrear demand under alh heads 
was Rs. 15,38,449 of which Ks. 14,45,020 or 93-8 per cent, were collected within 
the fasli and a sum of Rs. 31,102 or 2 02 per cent, was written off the accounts. 
The total balance, arrears and current, at the end of the fasli, including the 
balance under the Proprietary Estates Tillage Service Fund and the revenue from 
the Kurnool- Ouddapah canal was Rs. 15,49,311. Up to the. end of Eovemher 
1911, Rs. 13,30,866 or 85-9 per cent, had been collected, Rs. 9,193 written off the 
accounts and Rs, 295 ascertained to be irrecoverable. 

366. A further decrease in the number of coercive processes issued occurred 
during the year, 1,716,316 processes having been issued against 1,811,233 in the 
preceding year. The decrease occurred in all kinds of processes e.xcept under 
sale notices in which there was a small increase. Demand notices, which are in 
the nature of reminders rather than coercive processes formed about 85-3 per cent, 
of the total number of processes and numbered 1,463,606 against 1,538,087 in 
the preceding year. The percentage of distraints and attachments to the total 
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number of demand nofclcea was 9‘99 in the case of personal property and 1'22 per 
cent, in the case of real property against .10'8 and i'23 per cent, respectively 
in the preceding year. U early half the defaulters, whose property "was attached, 
paid the arrear before the sale notices wei-e issued and it was necessary to proceed 
to actual sale of property in only 2,747 cases out of 164,313 cases of attachment. 
The number of defaulters whose property was sold for arrears of revenue formed 
0'07 per cent, of the total number of pattas held against OT por cent, in the preced- 
ing year, and the extent of land actually sold, 10, .313 acres, amounted to 0‘04 per 
cent, of the total extent of holdings in the Presidency. In all, 3,400 acres, or O'Ol 
per cent, of the total holdings were bought in by Government for want of bidders 
against 3,256 acres or O'Ol per cent, of the holdings in the precodiug year. Out 
of lands bought in during this and former years and remaining at the disposal of 
Government, the extent resold, for occupation during the jmar was 1,39.5 acres 
against 2,612 acres in the preceding year. The amount of the sale-proceeds 
realised exceeded four times the asseasmeiit. 

367. The advances made under the Land Improvement Loans Act amountod to 
B,a. 2‘74 lakhs and those under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act to 3'30 lakhs. The 
aggregate amount advanced under both Acts fell from Rs. 6‘5I lakh.s to Rs. 6'04 
lakhs. There' was a marked ‘increase in the di.stricts of iri'ichinopoly, Madura, 
Coimbatore, Ohingleput and Kistna, while the districts of Cuddapah, Anantapur, 
Guntur and Bellary showed a large decrease, duo generally to the favourable 
character of the season, Tt may also be expected that tho demand for State loans 
will tend to decline in proportion to the development of co-operativo societies. Of 
the advances made under the Land Improvement Loans Act Rs. 1,34,188, or about 
49 per cent, were for sinking new wells ; Rs. 58,989 were for repairing old wells; 
and Rs. 31,994 for the reclamation of land. Under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act 
a sum of Rs. 3,12,654 or 94-7 per cent, was advanced for the ])ii.rchase of cattle. 
Advances for the purchase of fodder and of seed-grain amounted to Rs. 3,996 and 
Rs. 1,331 respectively, The aggregate amount of principal and intei’est repayable 
during the year under both Acts was Rs. 10,09,296 of which a sum of Rs. 3,09,446 
or 30'6 per cent, was collected without resort to coercive proco,sseB, and a sum of 
Rs. 6,26,530 or 62'i per cent, after the Issue of demands; a sura of Rs. 15,923 or 
1-5 per cent, was realised after attachment but before sale, Rs. 122 by sale of 
moveable property and Rs. 749 by the sale of land. The balance outstanding at 
the end of the year was Rs. 1,56,514. In'terest collected during the year amountod 
to Rs. 2,36,869 and after payment of interest due to the Government of India 
there was a net balance accruing to the Local Government of Rs. 75,849 against 
Rs. 60,091 in the preceding year. 

368. The charges of district administration including salaries of Revenue 
Inspectors, but excluding those of village establishments, wore Rs. 54,70,990 or 
7-5 per cent, of the land revenue and cesses realised against 7 '3 por cent, in tho 
preceding fasli. Hie village service charges, which are mot from Provincial 
lunds, amounted to Rs. 54,26,247. Including this sum the total charges were 
Rs. 1,08,97,237 or 14'9 per cent, of the collections of land revenue and ocsacs. 

369. Iransfers of revenue registration fall under the following three heads : — 
(i) transfers applied lor through registration officers, (ii) transfers applied for direct 
to revenue officers, and (iii) transfers proposed suo tiiolu by revenue officers. 
Under the first head 56,120 applications were received during the fasli against 
ailffo “ preceding fasli. Under the second head the number fell from 
316,107 to 91,170, a decrease of 71 T6 per cent, mainly due to resettlement 
operations in the preceding year. Under the third head the number of cases fell 
rom 38,414 to 17,412. The largest decrease (19,198) was in the district of 

Ooimb-atore where the cases disposed of by the special staff in the coarse of 
resettlement were elimmated from the statement. 

370. Compared with the last quinquennial year, fasli 1315, there was an 
mcrease of nearly 10 per cent, m the number of pattas. The increase is to be attri- 

£ 1 j ° expansion of cultivation and to a more accurate registry of the ownership 
ot la^nd m some of the districts resettled diirii>g the c^uinqiiennium. 
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37 1 . The six parties Tvorking at the end of the preceding year continued their Surveys- 
operations during the year, Party No. I in Ganjam and Kistna, No. II in Chittoor, 

Uo. Ill in liamnad and Anantapar, No. IV in Tinnevelly and Ramnad and 
Nos. V and VI in North Arcot. Party No. I was almost exclusively employed on 
estate sui’veys. The work accomplished comprised the cadastral resurvey and 
revision survey (prior to resettlement), of 1,770‘3 square miles of Government 
lands, the cadastral survey of 254T square miles of proprietary estates, and the 
cadastral survey of 10‘16 square miles of Government lands. All the parlies, 
except Party No. I, were also engaged in the survey of the streets in unions. The 
total Qutturu in cadastral survey was 2,034'55 square miles against 2,020'65 Ovttuin. 
square miles in the preceding year. Deducting Its. 2,44,S3i recovered from 
proprietors of estates andRs. 15,675 recovered by the central office under article 
96, Civil Account Code, the net expenditure for the year was Rs. 6,73,546 as 
against Rs, 6,08,467 in the preceding year. 

. 372. No. I Party 'surveyed 216 square miles in the Parliildmedi estate iuclud- Survey 

in g the “ Savax’ipallis ” and “temple villages,” 14 square miles in Naudigam, 1 Parties, 
square mile in .Jarada in Ganiam district and 8-4 square miles in the Golgoncl a 
taluk of the Vizagapatam district; and resurveyed the remaining 40 square miles 
of the Kolair lake villages in Kistna district. The party suftered much from mala- 
rial fever. No. II Party completed the revision survey of 215 square miles in 
Vayalpad and of 234 square miles in Madanapalle, and the initial survey of Dowlat- 
purara shrotriera, Cuddapah taluk, with an area of 0'6 square miles. No. Ill Party 
resurveyed 124 square miles and surveyed 2‘2 square miles in the Sattur taluk in 
Ramnad district and completed 210 square miles of revision survey in Anantapur 
district. No. IV Party resurveyed 86 square miles in Tinnevelly district and 233 
square miles in Ramnad district, and measured 12,226 sub-divisions in an area of 
1,360 square miles. The party disposed of 3,822 land complaints and appeals 
during the year. No. Y Party completed the revision survey of 407 square miles 
in North Arcot district, the initial survey of 6-3 square miles in Chingleput dis- 
trict, and the re-survey of 1'3 square miles in South Arcot disLrict, besides pre- 
paring kbandam sketches for an area of 677 square miles in North Arcot. No, VI 
Party completed the revision survey of 220 square miles in North Arcot district, 
the initial survey of 14 square miles in Coimbatore district and the initial survey 
of 1 ’7 5 miles in the Nilgiris. The share of the karnams in the various surveys EarnamB. 
amounted in the aggregate to 38 square miles, 20 square miles of this being in 
Pamnad and Tinnevelly. Gazetted officers made 956 inspections and the number Inspections, 
of inspections that disclosed bad work was 24 against 31 in tbe preceding year. 

Tbe Director inspected the work of Parties Nos. T and IV twice, and of Nos. 11, III 
and VI once during the year. 

.373. The area of village maps printed during the year was 1,745 square miles Maps, 
as compared with 1,373 square miles in the preceding year. Proof copies were 
also supplied to Special Settlement Officers for an area of 255 square miles in Tinne- 
velly and Cuddapah and ferro-print copies for 478 square miles in Chingleput to 
meet urgent demands. Revised touring maps of 13 districts, revised taluk maps 
of 16 taluks, and a second impression of 3 taluk maps, were issued during the 
year. In the ferro-prussiate tracing and printing department 278 village maps 
containing 129,648 fields were traced. The outturn under fields traced and 
examined was reduced purposely, the printing section being unable to keep pace 
with the supply, and the men so freed were employed in tracing village maps out 
of stock in collectorates and records of measurement of municipalities. 

374. The cost to landliolders during the year in Chittoor, North Arcot, Ramnad Cost to 
and Tinnevelly was As. 2-11, As. 3-4, As., 5-4 and As. 5-5 respectively, per acre. Ryots. 
The increase of As. 0-9 in Ramnad, as compared with tbe cost in the preceding 
year, was due to very high cooly rates prevalent in that locality. 
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[Q.O. AL. 2802^ Beeeuue, dated 18th Septemhar 1912.'] 

375 All the fiYe Settlement partieSj vvhioli were at woi'k at the end of the 
preceding year, continued their operations duringl9ll-1912 Ihtrty No^I in Ohingle- 
pat and North Aroot. Party No. 11 in Coimbatore and Tnchmopoly, Party No. Ill 
in Gnddapah, Ghittoov and Anantapur, Party No. IV m Tmrievelly, Ramnad atid 
Madura, and Party No- V in Ganjam. 

37(5 The compilation of the resettlement diglott register, s of all the 3-1-3 
villages of the Berhampur taluk in Ganjam was completed. The registers of 107 
TeluiTLi villa^fea and of 190 Uriya villages were submitted to the Board of Rovonne, 
and “the Special Settlement Officer also submitted reports on the iiitrod notion of 
reaettleniBut rates in the taluks of Cbicacole and Berhampur as well a.s iu tho 33 
villatres of the Mohiri kliaiidam. Tho classification of tho unsottlccl villagos of the 
Gurnsur taluk was commenced iu November 1913 and was completed towards tho 
close of January 19 J 2. The preliminary enquiry in coniiecbiou with the resettle- 
niant of the previously settled tract of the same taluk wiia completed arid the 
statistics required for a scheme report for the resettlement of this tract wore 
compiled during the year. Proposa-ls for the resettlement of the previously 
settled tract of the Goomsur taluk and for the initial settlement of villages in 
that taluk as well as of the Chokkapad Khandara have filso been submitted to 
Government. The Special Settlement Officer heard and diapo.sed of 1,713 appoal 
petitions regarding registration presented by ryots. 

377, The records of 125 out of 130 new groups of villages in North iVroot woro 
handed over to the Survey Department for check. Supplerrjental survey was com- 
pleted in 98 villages. The special revenue staff completed its operations in 36 
villages of the new Wallajah taluk and in 7 villages of the now Oheyar taluk. 
Work w.as also commenced in the remaining 78 villages of tho Ohoyar taluk and 
tlie records of 29 villages were handed over to the Survey Department. Tbe special 
revenue inspectors also oompletecl their work in all the villages of the Gudiyfittam 
taluk as well as in 148 out of 149 villages in the Vellore taluk. 'l.’he records of all 
the villages of Gudiyattara and of i34 villages of Vellore were handed over to the 
Survey Department before the close of the year. 

378. In the Saidapet taluk, objections to rough pattas in respect of tho three 
cantonment villages were heard and disposed of during the yeai' and the fair 
accounts of those villages were handed over to the Revenue Department. The 
bulk of the settlement staff was employed in tho compilation of rc.settlemont 
diglotts and the registers of 8 villag 0 .s of the Saidapet taluk, of ISS villagos of tho 
Ohingleput taluk including the portion of the shrotriem village of Tinivadann.i 
newly acquired by Government, of all the 364 villages of Madurantakarn, of 265 
villages of Oonjeeveram, and of 5 villages of Tiruyallur were submitted to th.e 
Board of Revenue. The Special Settlement Olficer also submitted his report on 
the introduction of the resettlement rates in the several taluks of tho Ohingleput 
district. 


379. The manuscript diglott registers of the 37 village, s of tho Pnlivendla taluk 
which were outstanding at the close of the preceding year, as well .as those of 
Badvel and Sidhout, were compiled and submitted to the Board and the Special 
Settlement Officer submitted his reports on the introduction of resettlement 
rates iu those taluks. The Special Assistant Settlement Officer heard, objections 
to rough pattas in all the villages of the Pullampet taluk. Resettlement rates 
wei’e completely introduced in that taluk and the fair accounts of 83 out of 88 
villages were transmitted to the Revenue Department before the close of the year. 
In tlie Rayachoti taluk, field inspection was completed by officers and objections 
to rough pattas were heard and disposed of in 56 out of S6 villages, and the fair 
accounts of 12 villages were handed over to the Revenue Department. In the 
Vayalpacl taluk, the introduction of the new rates was ordered to be postponed to 
fasli 1322. The revision survey records of 72 villages in that talnk were received 
from the Survey Department before the close of the official year and the compilation 
of the accounts preliminary to field inspection was commenced in respect of a few 
villages. 
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380. In accordance witli tlic orders of Government the initial settlement 
of the 3 hill villages of the Pachamalais and of the inam village of Olaiynr in the 
Triohinopoly talnk was entrusted to the Special Settlement OflScer, hlo. II Party. 
The classification of the hill villages was completed by February 1913. Rough 
pattas were issued for the remaining villages of the Xarur and Palladam taluks and 
for the 218 villages of the Erode taluk. Ohjection petitions were disposed of from 
the ryots of Avanashi, Palladam, Karur and Erode taluks. Fair resettlement 
accounts for all the villages in the Avanashi, Palladam, Satyamangalam, Karur and 
Erode talnks were handed over to the Revenue Department. The resettlement 
diglott registers of 56 villa.ges of the Bhavaiii talnk, of 63 villages of Dharapnram, 
of 6 villages of Karur, of 33 of Coimbatore and of 22 of Avanashi were submitted 
to the Board. The special revenue staff completed the revision of adangals in all 
the villages of the Karur, Erode, Ildaraalpet and Pollachi taluks where this work 
was pending at the close of the preceding year and in 149 villages of Kollegal. 

381 . The fair accounts of 11 villages of the JSlanguneri taluk were hauded over 
to the Revenue Department and the Special Settlement Officer’s report on the intro- 
duction of the new rates was submitted to Government. Rough pafctas were 
issued for 158 villages and 1H,6I7 objection petitions decided. The introduction 
of the new rates was completed iu 4 taluks and fair resettlement accounts of 120 
villages were furnished to the Revenue Department before the close of the year. 
About 452,000 palmyras were also counted during the year besides other fruit trees 
on poratnbokes and assessed wastes. The diglott registers of 123 villages were 
submitted to the Board. The special revenue staff completed the revision of 
.adangals in the Satttir and Sankarauayinarkoyil taluks, in all the villages newly 
transferred to Srivaikuntam, in 55 villages in Palni taluk and in those villages of the 
Kovilpatti taluk in which the work was outstanding at the end of the preceding 
year. In the new Srivilliputttii’ taluk, enquiries into applications for transfer of 
pattas and preliminary field inspection were completed. 

382. In tie course of the year 867 diglott registers were scrutinised in the 
Board’s office, 563 were printed, and 476 were issued to Oolleotora. 

383. The total expenditure of the department fell from Rs. 6,90,764 to 
Rs. 6,72,661. The expenditure on the five Settlement parties was Rs. 5,51,135, on 
■the controlling office Rs. 1 ,04,663, and on the printing of registers Rs. 16,873. 


LAND RECORDS. (1911-1912.) 

\G-0. No. 2802, Revenue, dated- 18th September 1912,'] 

384. Land Records staffs were employed in all the districts of the Presidency 
■except Raranad. During the year a Land Records Tahsildar was newly posted to 
North Areot and a Land Records Inspector to Chittoor. In the Coimbatore district 
as well as in the Karur taluk of the Triohinopoly district, the Land Records staff 
was employed under the Special Settlement Officer. The establishments in Ganjam, 
Cnddapah, North Arcot and Ohingleput were employed, partly in connection with 
survey or settlement and partly in connection with current maintenance and iu 
attending to the preliminaries to regular maintenance. The Land Records Inspector 
of Chittoor was engaged in holding survey schools for karnama. In Vizagapatam, 
Kurnool and parts of Salem and Triohinopoly the Land Records staff was employed on 
current maintenance. In the remaining districts it was employed chiefly in attend- 
ing to the operations preliminary to regular maintenance and, to a small extent, in 
connection with current maintenance. 

385. Special operations preliminary to maintenance, which formed the hulk of 
the work doue by the department during the year, comprised (i) the preparation of 
demarcation sketches and stone registers, the opening of stone depots and the 
demarcation of snb-diyisions ; (ii) the scrutiny and completion of field maps ; 
and (iii) the disposal of remeasurement oases and the final correction of field maps. 
During the year the preparation of demarcation sketches anil stone registers was 
commenced in Ganjam, while it was completed in Kurnool. Satisfactory progress 
was made in preparing demarcation sketches and stone registers in Ganjam and 
Ohingleput and in the writing of sub-division stone registers in Bellary, Cnddapah, 

■'Ohingleput and South Arcot. "Very little work was done in North Arcot, Tanjore 
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and the Nileiris. Good work was done in opening stone depots in Ouddapalt, 
Taniore and Tinnevelly, but the number of depots was still inadequate m these 
three districts as well as in Knrnool and Salem. No depots were opened in Ganjam 
and progress made m demarcating sub-divisious was satiataotorj 

or fair in Godavari, Kistna, Ananta.pur, Bellary, South Canara Nilgins. 

The demarcation of railway sub-divisions was completed in South Ganara. Lro- 
posals to restrict the extent of sub-division demarcation in Malabar were 
approved during the year. There were very few applications for tho demai cation 
of private holdings. The difficulty of remeasuremeut depends on the uature of the 
original survey and progress varied in different taluks of the same district surveyed 
on different systems, but oii the whole good results were shown iu Godavari, 
Kistna, Guntur, Bellary, Anantapur, Nellore, Tanjore and the Nilgiris both in 
remeasuremeut and in tho final correction of field maps. 

38(3. The work of current maintenance was concerned with the training and 
equipment of staff, the repair and renewal of survey marks, and tho mapping of 
sub-divisions. Survey sobools for tlie training of revenue subordinates and karnams 
were held in almost all the districts. In districts where operations preliminary tO' 
regular maintenance were in progress, repairs and renewals were eflboted only to the 
extent found necessary in the course of remeasuremeut or current sub-divisiem 
work. The number of renewals and repairs %vas satisfactory in the distriebs of 
Kurnool, Tinnevelly and North Arcot (Tiruppattur taluk), and in the districts of 
Vizagapatam, Kurnool, North Arcot, Tanjore and Tinnevelly ryots began to 
realize theu' responsibility with regard to ihe maintenance of survey marks. 
Coercive processes were usually unnecGS.sary for the recovery of the coat of renewals 
and repairs carried out by the Land Eecords staff, but in the Nilgiris considernblo’ 
difficulty was felt in recovering tbe amounts from ryots. The mappiug of sub- 
divisions was in arrears in all districts excepting Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavari, 
Guntur, Kurnool, Bellary and tbe Nilgiris. 

387. Almost all the great trigonometrical survey stations in the several, districts 
were found to he in good condition and necessary action was taken in respect of 
such stations as were in need of repair. The village and taluk accounts in those 
districts from which reports were received were found in general to have boon fairly 
well maintained and the mistakes discovered by jamabandi officers were not of a. 
serious nature. Statistical registers and firka books were nob completed up to fasli 
1320 iu some districts. 


WASTE LANDS. 

(Easli 1320— IsT July 1910 'jo 30 th June 1911.) 

388. The total area of the Presidency according to the statement for I'asli 
1320, which shows the classification of area and the manner in which it was 
utilised, was 88,809,763 acres against 89,010,905 acres in fasli 1319. Of this 
13,606,994 acres were classed as forest land and 23, 739, .313 acres as land not 
available for cultivation ; 9,318,933 acres were classed as cultivable waste, while 
8,452,710 acres were current fallows. The extent actually cultivated was 
33,751,813 acres as against 32,217,353 acres in the preceding fasli. Of the area 
cultivated 9,922,954 acres were irrigated, and 4,450,572 acres were cropped more 
than once. 


GOVERNMENT ESTATES. 

389. There is nothing to record under this head in tho Madras Presidency, 
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WARDS’ ESTATES. 

(Fasli 1320.) 

[Eeport on the Administration of the Estates under the. Court of Wards in the 
Madras Eresideney for fasli 1320 fl910-1911J. ] 

390. There were 22 estates under the management of the Court of Wards on 
tbe 1st July 1910. Of this number, Kondamodalu, Telaprolu, Komaramangalam, 
Kavalappara and. Punnattur were handed over to their proprietors who attained 
majority during the, year. The estate of the ex-Zamindar of Parlakimedi, who died 
during the year, was managed as a separate estate till the end of the year when it 
was merged with the Parlakimedi estate. The Zaminriar of the ICangundi estate in 
the North Arcot district died in July 1910, and his only son and hair being a minor, 
the estate was taken under the Court’s superintendence. Tire Court also under- 
took, on the zamindar’s own application, the management of the Kadavur estate in 
the disti’ict of Trichinopoly. There were thus 19 estates in the hands of the Court 
of Wards at the end of the year. 

891. The Kondamodaln estate, after being under the Court’s management for 
10 years and 7 months, was restored to the zamindar with a revenue demand 
of Rs. 7,294 as against Rs. 3,716 when the estate first came under the Court’s 
control. The condition of the tenants improved, waste land was brought under 
cultivation, rents were reduced and no coercive processes were necessary for 
their collection. There was a balance of Ks. 2,558 in cash and hs, 1,000 in Govern- 
ment promissory-notes. There was no balance when the estate was first taken 
under management. In Telaprolu, which was under the Court for 20 years aud 2 
months, there w.as an increase of 6 per cent, in the demand and the cash balance at 
the rendition of the estate was Rs. 12,13,605 against Es. 26,305 when the control 
of the estate was assumed. Debts amounting to Rs. S-68 lakhs were realised and 
debts amounting to Rs. 94,771 were paid. A sum of Rs. 3’01 lakhs was spent 
on irrigation and other improvements. The revenue demand of the Konammav- 
galam estate, which was under the Court for 9 years and 11 months, rose during 
that period from Rs. 60,672 to Rs. 90,118, and a sum of Rs. 28,987 was spent on 
irrigation and other improvements. The balance in hand increased from Es. 756 to 
Rs. 74,767. The Kavalappara estate was under the Court’s management for 38 
years, and in that period \ts income increased by 8,000 parahs of paddy valued at 
Rs. 1,500 and by Rs. 5,652 in cash. A sum of Rs. 1,69,212 was spent on improve- 
ments to buildings and Rs. 1,82,604 on the preparation of land registers, education 
of the wards and marriage oeremonies, etc. The balance on hand when the estate 
was restored was Es. 33,488 against Rs. 10. at the assumption of management. The 
revenue demand of the Punnattur estate, which was under management for 18 years 
and 11 months, rose from Rs. 10,412 to Rs. 23,087. A sum of 41,292 was spent 
on improvements and the balance in hand rose from Es. 100 to Es. 19,458. 

392. The total cash receipts of all the estates during the fasli were Rs. 43,55,625, 
and the total assets, including the opening balance, were Rs. 49,48,426. The ex- 
penditure in the year was Rs, 41,94,899. The cash balance at the close of the fasli 
was thus Es. 7,53,526. Government securities and Port Trust debentures of the 
aggregate face value of Rs. 53,18,600 were held on behalf of some of the e.states 
and the estimated value of graiu on hand at the close of the year was Rs. 39,189 
bringing the total balance to the credit of the estates on the 30th June 1911 to 
Rs, 61,11,315. Deducting extraordinary items the ordinary receipts and charges of 
the year amounted to Rs. 2,794,784 and Rs. 21,17,128 respectively compared with 
Rs. 33,25,270 and Rs. 27,30,973 in the preceding year. The variation is due to 
the rendition of five estates and the assumption of management of two new estates 
during the year. 

393. Leaving out of account those estates in which tho balances are required 
either to pay off debts or to meet current charges, the surplus balances at the 
end of the fasli exceeded Rs. 20,000 in eight estates. The chief of these were the 
Parlakimedi ex-Zamindar’s estate with Rs. 26T4 la.khs, the Parlakimedi estate with 
Rs. 20‘16 lakhs, the South Yalluru estate with Rs. 4'96 lakhs and Suhramania 
S'astri’s estate with Rs. 1'04 lakhs. In the Parlakimedi estate a cadastral survey is 
now in progress ; the investigation and restoration of irrigation sources in the estate 
are being carried on by a party in charge of a Special Engineer lent by Government ; 
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the estate roads are being repaired and additions are being made to the palace. Two 
villages belonging to the zamindar of Budaraeingi have been purchased on behalf 
of the Parlakimedi ex-Zatnindar’s estate for a sum of Rs. 60,000. Proposals for the 
utilisation of the surplus in the South Valluru estate are under the Court’s consider- 
ation. In Subramania Sastri’.s estate the local officers are waiting'for a favourable 
opportunity to invest the surplus in the purchase of lauded property. 

394. There were only two home farms in wards’ estates during the year in 
Parlakimedi and youth Vallurn. The Parlakimedi home farm worked at a loss 
of Rs, 974; but the home farm at South Valluru worked at a profit of Rs. 390. 
As one of the two remaining farms will pass out of the superintendence of the 
Court next year, the office of Agricultural Expert to the Court has been terminated 
with effect from the 1 6th April 191-2. 

396. The average percentage of e.stablishmont charges and G-ovornmonfc 
commission to normal receipts was 14-6 against 13'3 in the preceding year. The 
percentage exceeded 15 in seven estate.s, but it is not practicable to reduce the 
charges in any of these estates without saciuficiug efficiency. 

3!)6. The outlay on a.yan mararaat works was 15-2 per cent, of the total 
ordin.ary expenditure during the year. The percentage was 13-8 in the preceding 
year. Of the total allotment for repairs and improvements 70‘2 per cent, was 
expended, or 78-5 per cent, if the value of work done but not paid for is included. 
Sums of Rs. 1-23 lakhs ware spent on irrigation work.s, Rs, 1 -44 lakhs on buildings 
and Es. 27,081 on communications. 


397. The debts due to the several estates under management at the beginning 
of the fasli amounted toRs. 4,99,867. Including loans newly granted, loans newly 
brought to account, and interest which accrued during the year, the total sum duo 
was Es. 6,20,455, of which Rs. 1,50,126 ware collected and Rs. 24,490 written off, 
leaving a balance of Rs. 4,45,839 distributed among twelve estates. 

398. The liabilitie.s of the several estates at the beginning of the fasli amounted 
to Ea. 14,11,635, exclusive of two debenture loans amounting to £2J 2,500 re- 
payable in fixed annual instalments from the income of the Knllikota and Ataqadn 
estates. A sura of Rs. 6,80,000 was borrowed from the Telaproln estate at 5 
pr cent, to pay off the debts due by the Vuyyuru estate. Debts and claims newly 
brought to account and interest which accrued during the year brought the total 
liabilities to Es. 23,87,809, of -tvbich Ra. 8,23,800 were repaid, and Rs. 85,060 
struck off, leaving a balance of Rs. 15,05,950 due by eight estates at tlio end of 
the year. The debts exceeded Es. 50,000 in six estates. 

399. The minors of eight estates continued to be under the care of the 

Court 3 European tutor at Newington. The son of the zamindar of Ildaiyar- 
palaiyara was admitted into the institution at the request of bis father. The 
Komarainangalam zamindar who attained his majority on the 9th, Reptembor 1910 
was allowed. to remain at Newington till be completed Ids studios for the IhA. 
degree examination winch he successfully passed. Tbo conduct of all the wards at 
Newington was quite satisfactory, and all took regular part in athletic exercises. 
In the cold weather six of the wards made a tour to Oeylon, .stopping v.n roii.te 
at Tmnevelly, Ramesvarara and Trichinopoly. ' 

inAo'i to which the provisions of aeotioii 45 of Madras Act I 

of 1902 have been applied continued to be Uttumalai and Ohnndi. In Utkmalai 
debts amounting to Es. 53,900 were paid and debts to the extent of Rs. 41,925 
were struck off the accounts. The Estate Collector is taking necessary steps to 
discharge the debts still remaining. The suit filed by the heir.s of Sakharam Baliib 
IS pending. In Ghundi^ debts, interest and costs amounting to Rs. 9,353 wore 
brought to account during the year. Excluding the debt due to Ihe Parhlkimedi 
estate, 'which is being paid by_ half-yearly instalments, the estate owed. Es. 10,097 
a the end of the fasli. Of this, Rs. 6,272 have to be paid after the discharge of 

r 1 claims notified under section 37 or admitted under section 38 of Act I 

01 iyu2. 

401. The Parlakimedi Raja’s College, including the High School and the Pri- 
mary department, worked satisfactorRy during the year. The suggestions made by 
the University Commission have already been brought into effect. The new labora- 
ory IS in rapi piog^ss. The school supported by the Sivaganga' estate continued 
to do useful work. The Parlakimedi Light Railway Worked at a profit of Rs. 5,526 
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-during the year. The Parlakiraedi and Saptur forests were worked under the rules 
sanctioned by Government under sections 26 and 32 of tlie Forest Act and Govern- 
ment have sanctioned the application of rules under section 26 to the Vuyyiiru, 
■Ohundi and Kadavur estates. The Forest Settlement Officer employed for the 
Parlakimedi estate continued till 30th June 1911. He completed the settlement 
work of eighteen blocks of the estate and left the remaining three blocks to be 
completed by the Revenue Divisional Officer, Chicacole. The survey of the 
Parlakimedi estate by a Government party is in progress. A special survey staff is 
attending to the maintenance of the survey records and works in the Saptur estate 
and steps are being taken for a survey and the preparation of a racord-of-rights in 
South Vallum estate. 


REVENUE AND RENT-PAYING CLASSES. 

(Fasli 1320 — IsT July 1910 to 30th June 1911.) . 

102. The land revenue of the Presidency is derived from the following 
sources : peshkash or revenue paid by holders of permanently-settled estates ; 
shrotriem jodi, or quit-rent levied on inam villages; assessment levied on lands 
held under the ryotwari system, including water-rate; and miscellaneons revenue, 
which includes quit-rent or minor inams. The total approximate area of perma- 
nently-settled estates for fasli 1320 was 19 "08 million acres and the peshkash 
payable amounted to Rs. 49,90,013, The quit-rent payable on shrotriem villages 
was Es. 7,63,490. The total extent of ryotwari holdings was 24'88 million acres' 
and the total assessment was Es. 504'4 lakhs. Miscellaneous revenue amounted' 
in the aggregate to Rs. 87‘24 lakhs. 

403. The number of ryotwari villages fell from 23,036 to 22,763. the decrease 
being mainly due to the amalgamation of some villages with others. Of the 24'88 
million acres of ryotwari holdings the total area cropped amounted to 21-40 million 
acres against 20-76 million acres in the preceding fasli. The total number of 
pattas held during the fasli amounted to 3,859,407, an increase of nearly ) 0 per 
cent, over the number in the quinquennium ending with fasli 1316, The bulk of' 
the increase under both single and joint pattas was confined to pattas paying 
Es. 10 and less a year, which amounted to about 70 per cent, of the total increase, 
More than two-thirds of the total number of pattas were assessed at Rs. 10 and less. 

404. The rent-paying classes consist partly of tenants on permanently-settled 
estates and partly of sub-tenants of lands held on ryotwari tenure. Sub-letting is 
usually chiefly resorted to by the non-agricultural classes. It is most prevalent in 
the delta districts and wherever the value of land is high, and is reported to he 
on the increase in Ganjam, Kistna and Guntur. In Nellore and Bellary the tend- 
ency appears to be rather against sub-letting, probably owing to the backward 
condition of these districts and the prevalence of plague in the latter. , , ' 

405. I'he relations between landlords and tenants in the larger zamindaris 

were on the whole fairly satisfactory. In some parts of the Ganjam district these 
relations were to some degree strained owing to a general desire among ryots to 
substitute money for grain rents, while there seems to have been some tension of 
feeling owing to various causes in the districts of Kistna, Nellore, Ohittoor, Trichi- 
nopoly, Madura and Ramnad. Suits unaer Act I of 1908 multiplied iu the 
Ohingleput district, and in Ohittoor the relationship between' the landldrds and 
tenants was again far from amicable. The landlords in that district are in. the 
majority of cases mortgagees and since they have little interest in the welfare of 
the estate no other result can be expected. , ' ' 
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406. The Legislative Councils in India Tvere constituted midei' tho Indian Coun- 
cils Act, 1861, and enlarged by the Indian Councils Act, 1802, and tlio Indian Council, s 
Act, 1909. The statute of 1861 prescribed that the Council ol the Governor of Fort 
St, George for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations should bo coinpo,sed 
of the Ordinary Members of the Governor’s Council, and a number of Additional 
Members, including the .Advocate-General, to benoniinatedby the Governor, provided 
that the number so nominated should be not less than four nor more than eight 
in addition to the Advocate-General, and that not loss than half of the additional 
members should be non-official persons. By the statute of 1892 tho minimum and 
the maximum numbers of additional membora were raised to eight and twenty, 
respectively, in addition to the Advocate-General, and the Governor wa,a empowered 
to nominate alt of them subject to regulations framed by the Governor- General in 
Council with the approva,! of the Secretary of Stato in Council. Under these regula- 
tions the maximum number of official additional members, excluding tlio Advocate- 
General, was fixed at nine ; seven non-official members were nominated re.spectively 
on the recommendation of (1) the commissioners of the Corporation of Madras, 
(2) the northern and (3) southern groups of district municipalities, (4) the northern 
and (5) southern groups of district boards, (6) the Madras Chamber of Ooinmerco 
and (7) the Senate of the University of Madras ; the other non-official members were 
nominated in such a manner a9 to secure a fair represoidation of tho different classes 
of the community : one seat being ordinarily reserved fora namindar paying not 
less than Es. 20,000 as peshleash annually to Goveriimont. Tho statute of 1909 
further enhanced the maximum number of additional members to fifty anrl directed 
that they should be partly nominated by the Governor and partly elected. The 
number of members to be nominated or elected, and the conditions and methods 
of nominations and election, the term of office and other minor questidns were 
relegated to subsidiary regulations framed by the Governor-General, The Regula- 
tions applicable to the Madras Presidency, as amended in 1912, provide for 42 
additional members, excluding the Advocate-General, of whom 21 are to be elected 
and 21 nominated. The twenty-one elected members are chosen by the following 
con3tituenoie.s ; — 


(i) The Corporation of Madras 

(ii) The UniveiBity of Madras 

(iii) Municipal oounoils and district and taluk boards 

(iv) Zamindars 

(t) Landholders other than zamin dare 
(vi) The Muhaimnadan oomiminity 
(vii) Tho Madras Chamber of Oomineroe 
(viii) The Madras Trades’ Association 
(ix) The Planting coiunmnity 


1 membor. 

1 

9 mombera. 

2 

3 „ 

3 u 

1 membor. 


Of the 21 nominated, members, not more than 16 may be officials and. one must be a 
non-official member selected from the Indian commercial community. Jn addition 
to these 42 additional members and tho Advouate-Genei’al, two experts, either’ 
official or non-offioial, may also be nominated when, necessary, subject to the condition, 
that the total number of official members shall in no circumstances constitute a 
majority of the council. The following general conditions regulate the eligibility 
of candidates for election : — 


Uo person shall be eligible for election aa a member of the Council, if such 
person — 

(a) is an official, or 

{h) is not a British subject, or 
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(f) is a female, or 

{(1) lias been adjudged by a conijietout couid, to be of imsomid imnd, or 
' (e) is under twenty -five years of age, or 

(f) is an uncertificated bankrupt or an undisoliarged insolvent, or 
' {g) 1ms been dismissed from the Government service, or 

(A) li as been sentenced by a criminal court to imprisonment for an offence 
punisliable with imprisonment for a terra exceeding six months, or to transportation, 
or baa been ordered to find security for good behaviour under the Code of Criminal 
Procedure, sncli sentence or order not having subsequently been reversed or 
remitted, or the offender pardoned, or 

('/) has been debarred from practising as a legal practitioner by order of 
any competent authority, or 

{]) has been declared by' tbe Governor in Council to beef such reputation 
and antecedents that his election would, in the opinion of the Governor in Conncil, 
be contrary to the public interest; 

Provided that in the last four cases the disqualification may be removed by an 
order of the Governor in Council in this behalf. Every candidate nmstalso possess 
the qualifications as to residence, property and other matters prescribed in the 
special rules applying to the electorate by which he seeks election. Disputes as to 
the validity of an elecUou are settled by the Governor in Council whose decision in 
regard to the intention, couatrnction or application of the regulations is final. Every 
additional member is required to take an oath or the affirmation of allegiance to the 
Crown before assuming his seat in the conncil. The term of office is ordinarily 
three years from the date of nomination or election but a member appointed to fill a 
casual vacancy holds office only for the unexpired portion of the original member’s 
three-year period. Acceptance of an appointment under the Crown, automatically 
renders the seat of a non-official member vacant; the Governor is required to 
declare a seat vacant if the holder fails to take the oath or affirmation of allegiance 
within a reasonable period, or subsequent to his appointment becomes subject to 
the more important of the disabilities enumerated above as disqualifying candidates 
for oieotion. The Governor has also power to remove any member who is absent 
from India or unable to attend to the duties of his office for a period of two oonseon- 
tive month.*. At meetings of tbe coimoil tbe Governor, or in his absence the Vice- 
President appointed by him, presides and in that capacity has a casting-vote. Ten 
members in addition to the pre.siding officer form a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

407. The Council is empowered to make laws and regulations for the peace and 
good govei’nineut of the whole Presidency and for that purpose may repeal or 
amend any law or regulation made prior to 1861 by any authority in India in so 
far as it is applicable to this Presidency; with Ihe previous sanction of the 
Governor-General, it may also repeal or amend as to this Presidency any law or 
regulation made at any time by any otherauthority in India, but no alte ration of any 
Act of Parliament may be effected. Ho measure affecting tlie public revenues 
or imposing any charge on them may be introduced without the previous sanction 
of the Governor ; and the previous sanction of the Governor-General is prescribed 
with respect to all laws and regulations — 

(1) affecting the public debt of India, or the customs duties, or any other 
tax or duty now in force and imposed by the authority of the Government of India 
for the general purposes of that Government ; 

(2) regulating any of tho current coin, or the issue of any bills, notes, or 
other paper of currency ; 

(3) regulating the conveyance of letters by the post office or messages by 
the electric telegraph within the Presidency ; 

(4) altering in any way the Indian Penal Code (India Act XLV of 1860) ; 

(5) affecting tbe .religion or religious rites and usages of any class of His 
Majesty’s subjects in India ; 

(6) affecting the discipline or maintenance of any part of His Majesty’s 
military or naval forces ; 

(7) regulating patents or copyright ; or 

(8) affecting the relations of Government with foreign princes or states. 
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408. No law or regulation passed by the Logislutive Oouiicil is valid until both 
the Governor and the Govern or-Glenerai have assented to it and siioii assent has 
been formally published. Any snch law or regulation may be di.sallowod by the 
Crown, but if it is disallowed, it becomes null and void only from or after tlio day 
on which the Governor makes known by proclamation or b,y signification to the 
Council that he has received notification of tlio disallowance. 

409. The ordinary rules for the conduct of business in the Jjogi.slative Council a.s 
originally framed by the Governor, subject to the sanction of the Governor-GGneyal 
in Council, may be amended bytlie Council itself .subjoci. to the nssont of the Goveimor, 
but the Governor- General in Oouucil has power to disallow any snoli rules. The 
special rules relating to the discussion of the annual fiiiaacial statoincnt, to di.seiis- 
siou of matters of general public interest and to the asking of questions are made 
by the Governor in Council subject to the .sanction of tlio Govoruor-Goneral in 
Council and may not be altered or amended by the Council. '''■ T'hc times iuid places 
of meetings are fixed b}’ the Governor and the SecroLary nolilie.s the siimn in tho 
FoH St. Sc.urge Gn'Mfe and to each member by letter. Any raouibor may at a 
meeting of the Council, apply for leave to introdneo a bill. As soon as such leave 
is granted, Im is required to send a copy of tho bill with ooimoiitorl [laiiors and a 
statement of the objects and reasons for the proposed lueasure to tlio Secrotiiry to 
the Cnunoil who causes them to be printed and furnished to all tho moujbor.s: 
The bill and tlie statement of objects and reasons are published in tho officia] ga5sofcl,e 
in English and in snoh vernacular languages as tho Governor directs. Filtoon clear 
days must intervene between publication and introduction. When a bill iS 
introduced, the principle of the bill and its general provisions may be disoiiSsSod and 
if necessary, it may be referred to a Select Committee for I'cpoi't. Reports of Soloot 
Committees must, unless the committoe otherwise dirocLs, bo imblisliod in tho olHcial 
gazette in the languages in which the original bill was imblisliod and copies are 
diatribubed to the members before a measure is brought up for final oori.sidoi’ation. - 

410. While the Indian Councils Act, 1801, restricted tlio Inuiinoss of tho Legis- 
lative Councils to the discussion of bills and the passing of Acts, the Indian 
Councils Act, 1SP2, extended their functions and authorized them also to diHCiiss 
the an.iiual financial statemeur, of the Provbice and to a.sk q uesi.ioiis sub ject to curf.ain 
reservations. I'he Indian Councils Act, 1009, further aidhorizns tho considaratibn 
of resolutions on raattens of genera] public interest and tho miles framed, nndor 
the .same .statute for the discussion of the annual financial statcuiout, also confer on 
the Council enhauood power to examine tho details of tlio I’rovincial budget. This 
examination is carried out by a Einanco Ooramittoi' con.sistlng of '.12 members, of 
whom not more than six are nominated and at least, six 'are olectod by tho 
non-official members. The commitlen consider tho draft linanoiul stalomont and 
may make recommendations to Government. Tho statement is then roviaod, if 
necessary, and discussed at a meeting of the 'Legislative Conninl at which resol u* 
tious may be brought forward by the membors, provided that no di.seussion .shall 
be permitted in regard to any of the following subjects, namely : — 

(a) any subject removed from the cognizance of the Logislativo Council of 
the Governor by section 43 of the Indian Councils Act, 1861 ; 

(5) any matter affecting the relations of His Majc.styhs Govornment, or of 
the Governor-Gener.n.1 in Coimcil, or of the Governor in Council with any 'Eoroigu 
State or any Native State in India, or relating to the internal affairs o): any such 
Native State; 

[c) except with the sarctioii of the Governor, any matter which is tlie 
subject of discussion between the Governor-General in Council or the Secretary of 
State and the .Local Government; or 


* XJuciei* the Indisui OouncilB Act-, 18il, 
Preaulencv ; — 


1892 o.nd 1809, the followinji; rulas Iifivc Mifj I'oj'cti of lavv in i,liis 


lleg.|il«tion8 tor the nomination anU olootion of aasitional niembori? of Uio LogiHlaUvo Counoil pnblislioS in 
tlio EotilioMi^n of tho Govornmont ot India, LogisloMiro Dep.srtn,ont, No, IB, dated l.jth November 1(109. 

'if IniBii.GBB atniecllnKS oi WoLogiBlat.vo t'onnod, paSBcd at the maeiini- liold on tlio 
14bli Move I her 18.13 and a me tided on tho IStii Docomhor 1893, 7th March Ibad., 9th Dfleombur 18B6, 5bli April 1910 
4tn April lyll ano 13bh March 1912 

K .-(t 1 dwomaion of matteW of ganeral pnhlio interest in tho Log'islativo Conuoil piihlishcd in tho 

Noiihcation ..f he toveruiuenfc of MadraB, Loglvlativo Departmont, No. 21, dated 30th Novombar 190,9, 

1 ir B f W'' aeMng of qnestionB in the Lo^ishitivc Council pnbUaliod in tlio Notilioation of the Govfirnment 

ot Madras, LepiBlative Uepiinment, No 22, dated 30th Nomniher 1009. 

Tl'v* n **>o annual financial Ktatement in the Lpgislfltivo Oonnoil pahlishod in the 

Kotifloation of tho Govermnont ot Madras, Bosialativo Department, No. 3G, dated 31st Docomhor 1009. 
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(d) =aiiy matter under ad judica.tion by aCflurt of Law having juiisdiction iu 
any part of His Majesty’s dominions. 

4]1. No resolution shall bo moved which docs not comply with the following 
conditions, namely : — 

, , (ft) it shall be in the form of a specific recommendation addressed to the 

“Grovernor in Council ; 

(b) it .shall be clearly and precisely expressed and shall raise a definite 

issne ; ■ 

(c) it shall not contain arguments, inferences, ironical expressions or 
defamatory statements, nor shall it refer to the conduct or character of any person 
except in his official or public capacity; 

(cf) it shall not challenge die accuracy of the figures of the j’evised 
financial statement; 

' (^) if shall bo directly relevant to some entry in the revised financial 

statement; 

(/) it shall not criticise any decision of the Government of India in 
respect of Provincial £.nance ; and 

(g) if it would in itself have the effect of causing the total expenditure of 
the Presidency to exceed the amount sanctioned by the Government of India, it 
must propose some counierbalanciug redaction in the estimate so as to avoid such 
excess, 

Eesolations may also he disallowed on the ground tliat they cannot be moved 
•consistently with, public interests or that they should be moved in the Legislative 
Ooimoil of the GoyernoT-General. The revised financial statement as amended 
with reference to any resolutions passed in regard thereto and approved by the 
■Government of India forms the budget and this is further discussed at a 
later date. It is not subject to tlie vote of the Council and members cannot move 
any resolution in regard to it, hut they may offer any observations they may wish 
to make, the discussion being limited to those branches of revenue and expenditure 
subject to the control of the Local Government. Any criticism of Imperial 
finance is forbidden. Resolutions as to matters of general public interest are, in 
respect to their form and subject-matter, liable to the same restrictions as resolutions 
relating to the revised financial statement and like tlie latter have merely the effect 
of recommendations to the Governor in Council. When a resolution has been 
discussed at a meeting of the Council or has been disallowed or withdrawn, no 
resolution raising substantially the same question shall be moved within one year. 
In respect of interpellations it is laid down that no questions shall be permitted in 
regard to any matter affecting the relations of His Majesty’s Government, or of the 
Governor-General in Ooimcil, or of the Governor in Gouiicil with any Poreigu State 
Or any Native State in India, or relating to the internal affairs of any such Native 
State, or any matter under adjud'cation by a Court of Law having jurisdiction in 
any part of His Majesty’s dominions The President may disallow a question if it 
cannot be answered consistently with public interests or is o-no that should be 
put iu the Council of another Local Government or of the Governor-General. 
iQuestibns must also be so framed a-s to be merely a request for information, and 
they must not be of excessive length or contain arguments, inferences, ironical 
expressions, or defamatory atatemenis, or refer to the conduct or character of 
persona except in their official or public capacity or ask for an expression of an 
opinion or the solution of a hypothetical proposition. In matters which are, or 
have been, the subject of controversy between the Governor-General in Council 
or the Secretary of State and the local Government no question may be asked 
except as to matters of fact, and the answer must be confined to a statement of 
Jfaqts. No discussion is permitted in respect of a question or of an answer given 
to a question ; but a member is allowed the privilege of patting supplementary 
questions which are subject to the same restrictions as the original questions. 


OOllESB OB LEGISLATION. (19i;L-i912.) 


Iv, 412. Twelve official members resigned daring the year, six as they were 
ppooeeding on leave out of India, two on account of their retirement from service 
and the rest on the return from leave' of the officers in whose' place- they* were 
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appointed aa memliers. Another official vacancy arose by the elevation , to the 
Executive Oonncil of the .Advocate-General, the Hon’ble Mr. P, S. Sivaswami Aiyar., 
All these vacancies, with the exception of one to which a non-ollicial member was 
nominated, were ulled up by officials. Two vacancies among the non-oifioial 
members occurred daring the year, of which one was caused by the resignation 
of the representative of the Madras Chamber of Oommorce a, nd the other 'by the 
resignation of the acting Oliairman of the Madras Port Trusi. Board. These 
vacancies were duly filled. Jnclnding three adjourned meetings seven meetings 
of the Council were held during the year. The average attendance of additional 
members during the year was 38 (16 officials and. 22 non-officials). 

hJ3. The following Acts were passed during the year : — 

The Madras EguUaiie Assurance Society's [A.mund'ineni) Aci, 1911. 

This Act enables the members of the Madras Ifquitable Assurance Society to. 
deal with their own property. 

The Limiled Proprietors Act, 1911. 

This measure places mortgagees, lessees and other persons having limited or 
temporary interests iu estates in the position of pro])rietor.s for the purposes of the. 
Madras Proprietary Estates Village-service Act, 1891;, the Madras Hereditary 
Village-offices Act, 1895, and the Madras Survey and Boundaries Act, 1897. 

The jMadras Huclcney Cavrlapa Acl, 1011, 

This repeals and re-enacts the law relating to haotney cairiagos as ombodiodi 
in the Madras Hackney Carriage Act, 1879, which was found to require araendrneut. 

414._^ Ho draft hills ^vere submitted by the Local Government to the Government 
of India during the year for introduction in the Loglshitivo Oomicil of tlio Governor- 
General. 


POLICE. (1911.) 

(Beport. on blia Almmistration of the Poliee of the Madras Prmitonoij for the year 1.9 f ! > 

Statisiies of British India, Part Vf Axhninisir alive and Judieial—PoUco.'] 

11.5^. The sanctioued strength, of the penuaiicmt force at the close of the year 
was 82,365, or 158 iu excess of the number on the corresponding date of the 
preceding year. The most important changes sanctioned during the year were (i) 
the constitution of au armed reserve at Velloro for the new HorLli Arcot district 
(ii) the additions made to the force iu Tinnevelly district owing to the revision of 
the reallocation scheme sanctioned for that districl', and (iii) the reduction sanc- 
tioned both iu the case of the training staff and tlie n amber of cadets under 
training in the Provincial Training School at Vellore. Continued difficulty was felt 
m recruitment and there were 2,318 vacancies iu the ranks at Ihe cliie of the 
year. The number of vacancies has, however, fallen from 2,643 to the present 
figure during the year, and since the sanctioned strength of tlie force was suddenly 
raised by 6.000 m 1909 in consequence of the Police Commission’s reforms the 
large additional number can only be recruited slowly. There was no change of 
buperintandents in 17 dislricts, and the number of sub-divisions left remporarily 
without a separate officer in charge was 8 and in only one case did the period' 
exceed 1 month In 14 districts Superintendents had the services of personal 
assistants. Mr. D. W. G. Oowie, 1.0.8._, held charge of the department from the- 
opening of the yea,r till the 22nd April when he proceeded, on long leave, and 
again from the Ifith November to the close of the year, Mr. H. Douglas Eobertson' 
Deputy Inspector- General, Southern Range, acting in the meanwhile. Mr P b’ 
Thomas remained in charge of the Criminal Investigation Department during'the- 
year. J he creation of the new district of Chittoor involved the creation of a new 
police district. 

416. The percentage of men punished departmentally for all offences (includ- 
without leave, which is one of the mo.st frequent offences) rose from 
41 6 to 42-4, while the total number of dismissals for all offences fell from 503 to- 
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45S. The number of suspensions increased from 665 to 750. Two hundred and 
seventy-three members of the permanent force were judicially punished during the 
year, of whom 3 officers and 178 men were convicted of offences committed in their 
official capacity, the majority of the convictions being, as usual, under the Police 
Act. There were only 4 convictions for extortion, none of which were of a very 
grave character. During the year the King’s Police Medal was awarded to Rewards, 
ill'. P. Fawcett (late Deputy Inspector-General of Police of this Presidency) and 
to 7 members of the Madras Police. The titles of Eao Bahadur, Khan Sahib 
Eiiid Rao Sahib were conferred on 4 recipients and a total amount of Rs. 12,8.10 was 
disbursed in monetary rewards. 


417. The proportion of illiterate constables in the permanent force was 12’U Education, 
per cent, as against 11 '7 in 1910. Though enlistment is generally restricted to 
literates, it was found necessary to recruit illiterate men in the hill tracts and for 

the armed reserves in a few districts. In North Malabar and the Trichinopoly 
Railway Police tliere were no illiterate men. At the commencement of the year 3 Tiaiumg 
probationary Assistant Superintendents, 12 probationary Inspectors, and 201®'^^'’“^ 
probationary Sub-Inspectors, besides 3 Sub- Inspectors of Madras City, 1 of 
Pudukkottai State and 2 of the province of Ooorg and 2 Sergeants were under 
training at the School at Vellore. At the final examination held in April 1911, 97 
passed with 10 in the first class out of 107 candidates, and 82 out ot 95 were 
successful in the October examination, 41 securing a first class. The two Central 
Recruits’ Schools at Vellore and Vizianag ram turned out 1,031 trained men during 
the year. Recruits who could not be admitted into the Central Recruits’ Schools 
were as usual trained at the head-quarter schools in the districts. 

418. The coat of the department in 1911 was Rs. 80,92,797 as against Cost, 

Es. 80,08,771 in 1910. There was an increase of Rs, 1'07 lakhs under the head of 
pay and allowances, due to further enlistment under the reorganization scheme, 

but this was largely counterbalanced by a saving of Rs. 1‘03 lakhs under the bead 
of compensation for dearness of food which was withdrawn in several districts for a 
good portion of the year. 

419. The improvement in the work of the village police noticed last year was Village 
maintained. The most discouraging reports naturally come from zamindari tracts folR®- 
where the officers of Government have but little bold over village servants. In 

the districts of Guntur, Kistna, Kurnool and Bellary material assistance has been 
rendered by the village police, and good work has been done in driving oat crimi- 
nal gangs. Steps were taken in the districts of Guntur, Kurnool and Bellary to 
attach plots of cultivable land to the tanahs of ghS.t talayaris. 

420. The number of districts provided with armed reserves at head-quarters Ai’ited 
was 23. The annual mobilization was carried out in all the districts. Minor 
disturbances on ceremonial occasions involved a second or third mobilization in 
three districts. 


421. With effect from the 1st -July 1911 the jurisdiction of the two Supsrin- Railway 
tendents of Pailway Police was re-arranged and each Superintendent now deals with Police- 
only one of the two important Railway Administrations of the Presidency. The 

year was uneventful on the whole. Both cognisable crime and grave crime slightly 
decreased : the percentage of property recovered fell from 32’3 to 30'5. 

422. The staff at the close of the year consisted of 3 Deputy Superintendents, Crirainal 
n Inspectors, 2 Sergeants, 9 Sub-Inspectors, 16 head constables and 12 constables. Investiga- 
The principal duty on which a number of members of the staff was employed was 

the investigation into the Ashe murder case, which involved much labour of a trying * 
nature. Smuggling of opium, thefts from mail bags between Madi'as and Calcutta, 
obscene publications and the kidnapping of girls to be sold for purposes of marriage, 
formed the subject of exhaustive enquiries by the department io addition to many 
enquiries of a confidential nature. At the instance of the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Pohee, Criminal Investigation Department, crime charts to help the 
police in tracing crime have recently been introduced in all districts and the system 
is likely to prove of considerable value. 

423. There was a slight improvement in the season in the early portion of the Crime, 
year, but from September onwards the prices of food-grains began to rise steadily 

and were at the end of the year higher than the average for the whole year.. The 
number of cases of grave crime increased from 30,335 to 30,727. The percentage of 
cases personallyinvestigated by District Officers rose from 54‘4 to 57'9, although the 
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total number of cases to be dealt wifcli was larger than in tbe preceding year. The 
aggregate number of true cases tinder the Indian Penal (lode rose from 48,726 
to 49,075. Madras (Jity and the distincts of Kuriiool and Nellore were the most 
criminal parts of the Presidency. The numbers of murder (599) was only six less 
than in the preceding year and, as usual, Coimbatore reported the largest number 
(77). The districts which stood next were Madura and Salem. The number of 
cases of dacoity was 479 as against 448 in 1910, Nellore, Guntur and Vi7,agap itam 
districts being mainly responsible for the increase. The number of robberies rose 
from 775 to 868, the increase being .spread over many districts, notably Godavari 
a, lid Anantapur. As in the previous year, the greatest number was reported from 
the district of Tinnevelly Avhere a large proportion of the cases again con.sisbod of 
thefts of earrings committed by wandering criminals. Cattle thefts again showed 
an appreciable fall, the number reported being 3,255 as against 3,653 in 1910. The 
decrease occurred in most districts. There is still some popular prejudice against 
the system of cattle-branding which offers a safeguard against theft, but it is hoped 
that with the co-operation of revenue officials this will be overcomo, True cases 
relating to coin Ml further from 80 to 51. JSfo ca3o.s of counterfeit ciu'reaoy notes 
were reported during the year. There were eight riots during the year, two of 
which at (.Joimbatoro and Tirappattiir were of a aerie ns nature. 

424. Less attention is now paid to statistics of detection, and detailed 
instructions have been issued to Deputy Inspcotors-General a.s to the measures to bo 
adopted to further the honest and efficient, handling of crime. l8pi!oial attention 
is directed, among other points, to the part taken by the village police in detecting 
and preventing crime and the efficiency of i,he co-operation between thorn and the 
regular' police ; the prosecution of specially dangerous persons under the security 
sections of the Criminal Procedure Code ; the suitable location of police 3 ta,tions ; 
and the correct apportionment of blame for failure between the village police, the 
regular police and (possibly) the courts. The worlc in the different districts was 
satisfactory on the whole though difficulties were expei'ienced owing to the paucity 
of capable Inspectors and the inexperience of Sub-Inspectors in charge of stn,tions, 
and to special conditions in some districts where party feeling rendered it impossible 
to secure untainted evidence in many cases. In general the people aro beginn- 
ing to appreciate the new class of station-house officers, anti. i,he regular police is 
gradually receiving more a.ssi3tancG from the village magistrates and police. 

42'5. The number of original oases attended to by the Prosecuting Inspectors 
and Sub-Inspectors in the mufassal was 3,769 as against 3,950 in the preceding year, 
while the percentage of successful cases varied but slightly. Dor each of the two 
Kailway Police districts, a Prosecuting Inspector was appointed while Prosecuting 
Sub-Inspectors were appointed in three more districts. Two prosecuting Sub- 
Inspectors were' also sanctioned for Madras City. 

426. Escapes from police custody rose from 107 to 123. Recaptures were 
made of 103 persons, of whom 10 had escaped in previous years. In 34 cases of 
escape the police were held to be free from blame, while as regards the other cases 

35 police officers were punished departmentally and 72 were prosecuted, of whom 

36 were convicted. 

427 . The number of cases struck off as “ maliciously and wilfully false ” as 
well as the number of persons who were prosoouted for making such, complaints 
showed little or no variation from those of last year, the figures being 5,254 and 
382, respectively. Conviction was obtained in 146 or •38-2 per cent, of those cases 
as against 31'6 in 1910 and •27-7 in 1909. Of cases prosecuted by the police 0 4 
per cent, were declared false after trial as against the same percentage in 1910. 

_ 428 There were 24 wandering criminal gangs at the close of the year as 
against 27 at the end of the preceding year. Their strength consisted of 9.36 males 
791 females and 1,188 children, of whom 195 males and 5 females were in jail and 
89 males, 131 females and 200 children were out of view at the close of the year. 
Ninety-nine members of these gangs were convicted during the year as against 
197 in 1910. The registration of these gangs by the Oriminal Investigation 
Department proceeded during the year and 11 gangs have now been completely 
registered, the finger prints of the members taken and their history sheets prepared. 
The number of bad characters newly registered during the year was 5 540 as 
against 6,704 in 1910, The prbportion of registered bad characters, who were out 
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uf view on tke last day of the year, was 12'2 per ceut. as against 12'9 per cent, in 
1910. A meeting of the Superintendent of Police, South Arcot, and the Com- 
mandant of the French Territory of Pondicherry resulted in unimproved system of 
interchanging criminal intelligence. 
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429. The Finger-print Bureau dealt with 10,618 references as against 9,871 Finger-print 
in 1910. The total number of successful identifications was 2,446, of which 245 
related to references from outside the Presidency. 


430. In all 2,787 persons were proceeded against under the security sections Security 
of the Criminal Procedure Code and 66'9 per cent, were bound over as against 
3,415 persons in 1910 with a percentage of 69‘5. 


431. The sanctioned strength of the permanent force on the last day of the Madras City 
year rose from 1,762 to l,77i. The difllcnlty of recruitment was still felt and Police. . . , 
the number of vacancies in the force at the cJo.so of the year rose from 103 to 121 . Strength. 

The percentage of men pnni.Khed departmontally for offences other than absence Discipline, 
without leave rose from 38'8 to 46'0. Twenty-three men were judicially punished 
during the year as against 17 in 1910. Three of these were punished for offences 
committed in their official capacity. The number of recipients of rewards rose 
from 103 to 413. The total number of true cases of cognisable crime investi- Cnme. 
gated by the Police, excluding nuisances, rose from J,734 to 1,868. The increase 
in crime was slight and was mostly in theft. Considerable activity was shown in 
raiding premises resorted to by habitual smokers of opium, and in one case of 
opium smuggling a consignment of about 800 tolas of opium was seized by the 
police and two members ot a gang of opium smugglers whose operations extended 
over different parts of India were arrested and convicted. JUineteen gaming houses 
were raided during the year and 18 persons convicted for keeping gaming houses. 

The number of habitual criminals under the surveillance of the police on the last Prevention, 
day of the year was 926 as against 959 in 1910 and that of bad characters newly 
registered during the year was the same as in the previous year, namely, 194. 

Houses of bad repute on Ihe police registers fell from 48 to 34. Security pro- 
ceedings were instituted against 31 persons, of whom 26 were bound over. During 
the year 62 European Police officers of the city underwent a course of training in 
jiu-jit-m. The beat and patrol system was revised and special measures were 
adopted to put down rowdyism in particular localities in Georgetown. 


CRIMINAL JUSTICE. (1911.) 

\BtaListies of the Criminal Cowls in the Madras ^Presidency fo/r ihe year 1911 ; Statis- 
tics of British India, PartVI, Administratine and Judicial— Oriviinal Justice.'] 

432. On the 31st December 1911 there were in the Madras Presidency the ' Tribunals, 
following Criminal Courts ; — the High Court, 25 Sessions Courts (including 3 for 
Agency Tracts), 5 Additional Sessions Courts (including 4 for Agency Tracts), 

25 District Magistrates’ Courts, 4 Presidency Magistrates’ Courts, 110 Sub-Divi- 
sional Magistrates’ Courts, 36 Joint, Assistant and Deputy Magistrates without 
divisional charges, 501 Subordinate Magistrates’ Courts (including 176 Tahsildars’), 

67 Benches of Magistrates, 64 Special Magistrates’ Courts and 4 Cantonment 
Magistrates’ Courts, In consequence of the formation of the new district of OLaugea. 
Chittoor a new District Magistrate’s Court was created, hut no new Sessions 
Court was established, an Assistant Sessions Judge being appointed to assist the 
Sessions Judge of North Arcot, sitting at Chittoor, whoso jurisdiction extends 
over the districts, both of IN orth Arcot and Chittoor. During part of the year 
Assistant Sessions Judges were also appointed in the districts of Bellary and 
Coimbatore. As the result of the re-arrangement of divisions and taluks in some 
districts the number of Sub-Divisional Magistrates and the number of Subordinate 
Magistrates were each increased by 5, Two Benches of Magistrates were established 
for the town of Madras, two in the Bellary district and one in the Tinnevelly 
district. Besides Magistrates of the grades already mentioned 4,454 Tillage Magis- Tillage 
trates actually tried cases in the year, or 307 more than the average of the five Courts, 
preceding years. The largest number of Village Magistrates tried cases in the 
Tanjore district (589), the fewest in Cuddapah (i 5), Bellary (18) and Anantapur (29). 
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4-33. The total number of original cases instituted in the Criminal Court.s in 
1911 was 339,934 or 2,355 less than the number in the preceding year. The 
decrease were due mainly to a decrease in prosecutions under special and local laws 
in the City of Madras. The total nninber of appeals preferred was 8,950, or 401 
less than in 1910 and 782 leas than the average for the years 1906 — 1910. There 
were 231,071 persons under trial during the year for offences against the Penal 
Code, of whom 44,932 or about 1 9 per cent, were convicted- Under special andlocal 
laws 221,529 persons were brought to trial and 186,203 convicted. Madura heads 
the list of districts with regard to the number of criminal cases of all kinds, its 
percentage to the total of the Presidency being 7'26 ; next come 4''anjore (7 03 per 
cent.). South Aroot (6'69 per cent.), Trichinopoly (6'0l per cent.), North Arcot 
(5’8l) and Malabar (5'83 per cent.). 

434. The number of cases instituted in Village Magistrates' Courts was 11,527 
or 867 more than in. 1910. The number of persons tried was 19,381, of whom 
4,634 were convicted. 

435. In other Magistrates’ Courts in the raufassal 268,500 cases were insti- 
tuted. The number of oases left pending at the end of the year was 3,698 oi’ Ldd 
leas than at the end of 1910. The average number of days from the beginning to 
the end of a trial in these Courts was 6 as in 1910. 

436. In the Presidency Magistrates’ Courts the total i\nmbei’ of casos insti- 
tuted was 58,556. Only 56 casos were left pending at the end of the year, 

437. The number of cases committed to Sessions Courts in the mu fas sal was 

1,351 against 1,320 in 1910.^ The Courts to which the largest number of oases were 
committed wei-e those of Coimbatore (129), where there was an Assistant Sessions 
Judge almo.st throughout the year, Tinuevelly (111) and Salem (9b), tlio three 
Gourts which had the heaviest work in the previous year. The Courts to which the 
fewest cases wmre committed were again those of Ghinglsput (20) and Gaiiiara (26). 
ihe number of cases left pending at the end of the year was 52, The average 
period between committal and the conclusion of the trial was 39 days affainat 36 
ill 1910. ® 

438. The number of cases committed to the High Court Sessions was 59' 
against 34 in the previous year. Three cases were left pending at the end of the'" 
year. A special bench of three Judges was occupied for 67 days in hearing a case' 
under Act XiV of 1908, which was not finished at the cud of the year. 

The number of persons who appealed to First-class Magistrates against 
the decisions of Second and Third-class Magistrates was 13,750 or J,266 less than 
in the previous year At the end of the year the appeals of 775 persons were pend- 
mg against 947 at the end of 1910, The average period which elapsed between 
tno presentation of an appeal and its disposal was 20 days. 

who appealed to Sessions Courts' against the 

, decisions of First-class Magistrates was 2 , 080 , e.r., 70 more than in the previous 

1^3 f persons were loft pending at the end of the year against 

urt! was 

^ porsons appealed against 1,132 in the previous 
year. The number of persons whose appeals were left pending at the end of the 
year was 286 agamst 164 at the end of 1910. The Government appealed against 
the acquittal of 59 persons, the average of the five preceding years being 67. ^ 

442. In District Magistrates’ Courts 642 applications for revision were nre- 
sented or 19 less than m ] 910. The number of cases taken up by District Ma^is- 

32 fe iSo."” “ " " Sub-Divisional Ma,gist?atL was ?6 agaiilst 

347 agai'nst^s'se'in^lQ^O^ applications presen ted to Sessions Judges for revision was 

hv Court 566 revision petitions were received, 147 were reported 

Kh Z Magistrates, and 55 cases were taken up • 

?ndL feSr 37roftb7r/ Court for conifirmation 

nnaer section 374 of the Code of Criminal Procedure. Twentv-eight were ron- 

firmed, 19 were reduced to some pthey punishment and 16 were rev^ra^d. Under 
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section 307 Sessions Judges referred to the High Court what they considered to be 
wrong verdicts by juries on 43 persons. The verdicts on 26 persons were upheld, 
and those on the reroainder (8 of “ guilty” and 14 of “ uot guilty ”) were reversed. 

^145. The number of persons who were ordered to forfeit bail or recognizance' 
fell slightly from 2,188 to 2,100. Orders to give compensation for frivolous or 
vexatious prosecution were passed against 1,831 persons as against 1,795 in 1910, 
The number of persona ordered to give security for good behaviour fell from 2,115 
to 1,705; and the number of those bound over to keep the peace also fell from 590 
to 503. The number of persons against whom claims for maintenance were 
preferred was 2,446, and orders were passed against 446. The number of persons 
concerned in summary cases for the decisions of possession was 2,206 and orders 
were passed against 457 of them. 

44 6. The number of persons including juvenile offenders punished with whip- 
ping fell slightly from 620 to 618, but the percentage of whippings to cases in 
which that punishment could be awarded rose from 15’40 to 17-82. The corre- 
sponding percentages for 1S07, 1908 and 1909 were 28-09, 21-46 and 19-92 
respectively. Of 23,223 sentences of imprisonmcut, 11,72)4 were for periods of 
six months and under and 8,844 were for periods of less than 15 days. Of persons 
against whom orders -v'ere passed under the security sections about 51 per cent, 
were imprisoned in default. Of 210,899 fines imposed, 193,798 were of Rs. 10 
and under. The numbni’ of juvenile offenders ordered to be detained in a reforma- 
tory school was 42 as against 44 in 1910, and the number punished with whipping 
fell from 56 to 47. The ntmaber admonished or delivered to guardians rose from 23 
to 139. The number of first offenders released on probation also ro.se from 156 to 
195. The statistics indicate a steady advance in the methods of dealing with this 
class of offenders. 


PRISONS. (1911.) 

\^Report mi the Advnnisiration of the Jails of the Madras Pr-esidency, 1911; 

Statistics of British India, Part VI, Administrative and .Tadic, ial — Jails.'] 

447. The number of central jails increased from 8 to 9, and the district jails 
decreased from 6 to 5 owing to the status of the Vizagapatam District Jail having 
been raised to that of a second -class central jail. In the redistribution of 
districts the sub-jails at Kamalapuram (Guddapali district), Merkanain (South 
Arcot district), Tallam (Tanjore district) and at Arcot and Pernamallur (North 
Arcot district) were closed. The sub-jail at, Knlasekarapatnnm in the Tinnevelly 
district was removed to Sathenkulam in the same district. Four new sub-jails 
were opened during the year at Payyanur (Malabar district), Bikkavole (Godavari), 
Tiruchendur (Tinnevelly) and at Cheyyar (North Arcot district). These changes 
resulted in a reduction in the total number of sub-jails from 312 to 311 at the end 
of the year. The accommodation available in jails at the close of 1911 was 
sufficient for 11,884 prisoners against 12,006 in the year previous. This reduction 
was due to the demolition of on association ward in the Coimbatore Central Jail 
which is being replaced by cells and the conversion of an association ward at 
Vizagapatam into a granary. The convict warders’ block at Coimbatore was 
pulled down to make room for the kitchen which is now under construction. 
Cellular accommodation increased from 4,173 to 4,209. Temporary overcrowding 
occurred in a few jails and the excess prisoners were housed in verandahs, work- 
sheds and in tents. 

448. The year opened with a population of 13,042 prisoners of all classes; 
82,847 prisoners were admitted and 85,612 were discharged during the year, 
leaving 10,277 in confinement at the end of 1911. The daily average fell from 
12,997 to 12,168. The total number of nnder-trial prisoners received during the 
year was 40,661. On an average, sessions prisoners were detained pending 
trial for 35-17 days, and those pending trial before magistrates for 14-56 days. 
There were five escapes and 26 deaths amongst them. Four of the escapes were 
from sub-jails and one from the District Jail, Berhampur. F'our hundred and twenty- 
nine civil prisoners remained in custody at the beginning of the year ; 2,678 were 
admitted and 2,744 (including 95 civil debtors liberated on the Durbar day) were 
discharged, ; one was transferred and another died. The daily average and the 
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number of admissions of tbis class were tlie highest on I'ecoi’d, No state prisoner 
was admitted during the year and one member of this class remained in the Central 
Jail, Yellore, tbrougbout the year. 

-149. During the year, 20,093 males and 1,089 females were received by direct 
committal as compared with 23,482 and 1,462 vespectively in 1910. During the 
year 2,257 were released on appeal, 17.101 on expiry of sentence, 3,413 under the 
remission rules and 1,671 (including 1,6.56 prisoners liberated on che Durbar day) 
were released by order of Governmenr.. One hundred .and twenty-six convicts were 
deported, 26 were transferred to lunatic asylums, 27 were executed and 137 died. 
The average convict population in 191J was 9,898 or 644 below the figures for 
1910. Of the admis.'-ions 87'04 per cent, wore Hindus, 9‘60 per cent. Muham- 
madans, 3‘35 per cent. Christians and ‘01 percent. Buddhists and Jains. Two 
hundred and nine boys and 82 girls (under 15 years of age) were committed to 
jail during the year against 296 boys and 67 girls iu 1910. Of the boys, 26 were 
sent to the Reformatory School at Oliingleput- Tho teachers, trade and gymua.stic 
instructors sanctioned for the District Jail, Tanjore, have taken up their duties 
and a fair measure of progress was made in training youths on the linos of the 
Borstal sy.stem. On the last day of 191.1 there were 177 prisoners (6 under 15 
years of age and 171 between the ages of 1.5 and 21) confined at the Tanjore Jail. 
15'83 per cent, of the convicts admitted were literate and 49 per cent, of tho 
admissions belonged to the agrinnltnral class. The number of prisoners received 
during the year who bad been previously convicted was 2,977 against 3,374 in 1910. 

450, There were 42 escapes during the year against 13 in 191.0 and 22 in 1909. 
Of those who escaped in 1911, 11 were recaptured and three otliers who had 
escaped in previous years were also recaptured. During 1911, 11,268 jail offences 
were reported including 6 dealt with by criminal courts. The corresponding 
figure.s for 1910 were 13,208 and 9 respectively, The total number of punishments 
inflicted fell from 13,409 to 11,412, Whipping was I’esorted to in only 1 2 oases 
and the awards of penal diet also fell from 149 to 104. There were 3,993 habituals 
in ooiifiuement at the O[) 0 ning of the year and 2,740 were received during the 
year, making in all 6,733 criminals of this class, which formed 2G'3 per cent, of the 
total convict population. These men received 47 per oeut. of the punishments and 
all the whipping's. In the course of the year 3,412 oonvict,s were released under 
tho remission rules. Special i’prais.sion for continuous good conduct was earned by 
2,051 convicts. Six thousand four hundred and twenty-three males and 62 females 
received remissions of sentence on the occasion of the King Kmperor’s Coronation 
Durbar at Delhi. 


451. The total iiamber of admissions to hospital was 5,528 or 1,003 fewer 
than in 1910; and the number of deaths decluied from 188 to 164. The death- 
rate was 13 18 per mille against ]4‘47 iu 1910 which was the lowesi ever recorded 
in the Presidency. D uring the year, cholera cmised five deaths and one convict died 
of plague at Coimbatore. Of the 18,069 convicts discharged during tho year, 68 
per cent, gained weight, 20 per cent. lo.st weight and 12 per cent, wore of the same 
weight as on admission. The new dieravy was in force in four of the larger jails 
(Rajalimundry, 'I’richinopoly, Coimbatore and Canna.nore) throughout the year. 

452. The kitchens and tho cooling rooms attached to them at certain jails 
were enclosed with fly-proof wire-netting. Convicts were required in many jaiis to 
wash thair hands and feeding utensils in permanganate solution before meals. A 
patent Torfit urinal was put up at Coimbatore and has proved satisfactory ; 
another was sanctioned for the Penitentiary and the introduction of this urinal into 
other jails is under consideration. The usual precautions were taken to ensure 
the food reaching the prisoners in a clean and wholesome condition. 

453. Excluding the outlay on buildings by the Public Works Department the 
total expenditure of the department for the year 191 1 amounted to Ra. 14,74,247-3-4 
against Rs. 14,50,062-0-11 in 1910. The cost of dieting per prisoner foil from 

and the total cost of maintaining a prisoner was 
u Ao n Es. 73-S-l in 1910. The net cost per hea.d rose from 

Rs. 62-7-0 .0 Rs. 71-14-0 and the net cash earnings under manufactures dronp- 
ed from Rs. 1,^,934-12-0 to Rs. 24,118-14-0. Convict labour supplied to the 
u 1 j during the year was valued at Rs. 5,606 against 

,K.s. ]4,L86 in the preceding year. The outlay on jail buildings during the year 
was Rs. 1,6.3,664-11-6 as compared with Rs. 1,69,336-14-3 in the previous year. 
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CIVIL JUSTICE. (1911.) 

l_Siatistics of the U'ivii Courts in thi Maihai Presidency for the, year 1911 ; Statistics 
of British India, Part VI, Administratioe and Judicial — Oiril Justice.!] 

451. On tlie Slst December 1911 there were in the Madras Presidency the 
following permanent Civil Courts ; — The High Court, the Presidency Court of 
Small Causes, the City Civil Court, 25 District Courts, 30 Subordinate Judges’ 
Coni'ts, 154 District Munsifs’ Courts and 126 Revenue Courts. There were also 6 
temporary Subordinate Judges’ Courts and 6 temporary District Munsifs’ Courts. 
Of the temporary courts in existence at the end of 1910 the Subordinate Judge’s 
Court for North Arcot was converted into a permanent court on the 1 st April ] 911 
to assist the District Court of North Arcot, the jurisdiction of which extends over 
the newly created district of Chittoor. The District Munsif’s Court at Tiruvan- 
nainalai and the Additional District Muusif’s Coiu-t at Paramagudi were made 
permanent in January, and the Additional District Munsif’s Court at Madura in 
December. The other temporary Courts existing at the end of 1910 were con- 
tinued throughout 1911. A new pei’mauent Subordinate Judge’s Court was estab- 
lished at Coimbatore and new permanent District Munsifs’ Courts at Dharmapuri 
and Mannargudi (South Arcnt) during the year. A temporary Subordinate Judge’s 
Court was opened at Eajahmundry, and temporary Distinct Mnnsifs’ Courts at 
Narasapur, Tanuku, Villupuram and Berhampur. The number of Village Courts 
exercising jurisdiction rose from 5,169 to 5,437. 

456. The total number of suits instituted in the Presidency in 1911 was 
460,347, the highest number so far reached and 8,115 more than in the previous 
year. That the difference between the figures for the two years was not greater 
was clue to the fact that the number of mortgage suits was exceptionally large in 
1910 ; the iucrease in suits of other kinds in 1911 was 18,929. Taking the 
Presidency as a whole one suit was instituted for every 92 persons in the popula- 
tion, In the Presidency town the ratio was one for every 26 persons. In the 
mufassal North Malabar was again the most litigious district, with one suit for 
every 40 persons ; and, excluding the Agency tra,ct3, Bellary again came at the 
other end of the list, with one suit for every 357 persons. In volume of litigation 
Tanjore was again first, with 4.5,953 suits; bur, the total for North and South 
Malabar, which form one Revenue district, was only 297 le.ss. Each of these 
districts contributed over 10 per cent, to the Presidency total 

456. The number of suits instituted for money or moveable property was 
379,342 or 84'13 per cent, of tlie total against 82'80 in 1910. There was a decline 
in the number of mortgage suits by almost one-third, from 32,009 to 21,795, as 
the temporary extension of the period of limitation for suits by a mortgagee for 
sale or foreclosure effected by section 30 of the present Limitation Act, which led 
to a rush of such suits in ,1910, came to an end on 6th August of that year. In 
1909, the first complete year in which the Estates Laud Act was in force, the 
number of suits filed iu Revenue Courts under that Act was 23,134 against 9,907 in 
1908 and 8,809 in 1907. In 1910 the number fell to 19,669, and it then appeared 
likely that, the first effects of the introduction of the Act having worn off, the 
number of such suirs would continue to fall. This however has not happened, and 
the number of suits instituted iu Revenue Courts in 1911 was even more than the 
number in 1909, Oeiug 33,467. The unmher of suits other than mortgage suits 
instituted iu regard to immoveable property was practically the same as in 1910, 
being 21,047 against 21,066. Suits for specific performance on the other hand fell 
from 4,762 to 4,353, a number lower than in any year since 1906. 

457. The total value of the suits instituted in 1911 in other than Village and 
Revenue Courts was Rs. 6,42,73,510, which was higher than in any other year 
except 1910, when the total value was Bs. 6,79,91,843. The average value was 
Rs. 200 against B.s. 214 in 1910. Including Village Courts but excluding Revenue 
Courts, for which figures of this sort are not available, suits valued at Rs. 20 or 
less formed 40'84 per cent, of the total against 40'99 per cent, in 1910 and suits 
valued above Rs. 20 but not above Rs. 600 formed 65'30 per cent, against 64'90. 
The number of suits valued above Rs. 500 was 15,797, which was a larger number 
than in any other year except 1910, when the figures were 16,208. 
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46S. In the suits disposed of in 1911, excluding those compromised or disposed 
of without trial, the percentage of plaintiffs who succeeded in obtaining decrees 
for the whole or part of the relief which they claimed was 74'89, which must he 
regarded as a high proportion. The percentage in 1910 was 7i3'48, and the average 
for the five years 1900—1910 was 73'02. 

459. The total number of appeals preferred in 1911 was 16,647 against 14,863 
in 1910 and an average of 12,152 for the five years 1905-1909. 

460. The total number of suits instituted in Yilluge Courts was 106,31,1, the 
largest number so far recorded. In 1910 the number was 105,011, and the average 
for the five years 1905-1909 was 98,629. The largest numbers ol .such suits were 
contributed by Tanjore (11,602), Timievelly (10,109) and South Caiiara (9,681), the 
smallest by the Bellary judicial district, which inol tides Anantapur (81b), Kurnonl 
(1,113) and Cuddapah (1,630). The number ol suits disposed of by Village Munsifs 
sitting alone was 95,373 against 96,597 in 1910 : Village Benches disposed of 9,935 
suits against 7,896. The extension of the Bench system apj3oar.s to be the nio.st 
hopeful measure lor increasing the usefulness of Village Oouriu. As it is, they 
deal with a large part of the petty litigation of the Prosidenoy promptly and at 
very small cost to the litigants. The number of suits hi.[t pending before thorn at 
the end of 1911 was 6,730 and exceeded 500 only in Tanjore. 

461. The total number of suits riled in Revenue Courts in 1911 was 23,4()7. 
In 1910 the number was 19,569, and in 1909 it was 23,134, a number by much, the 
highest so far recorded. The total number ol suits disposed of iii Revenue Courts 
in 1911 was only 20,151 against 24,643 in 1910, and consequently the arrears rose 
from 8,644 suits to 13,227. The avei’age duration of contested suits rose from 128 
days in 1910 to 144, and the average for uiicon tested suits from 99 days to the 
exceedingly long period of 210 days. 

462. In Agency Courts the number of suits instituted was 1,399 figiiin.st 1,285 
in the previous year. 0.'o the total the Vizagapatam Agency contributed 767 vsuits, 
the Godavari Agency 463 and the Ganjfun Agency 169. The number of suits 
disposed of was 1,344, and 253 were left pending a.gainst 207 at the end of 1910. 
The average duration of contested suits wa.s reduced fi'om llO da.ys in 1910 to 51 
days, and that of micontested. suits from 73 days to 47. 

463. The number of ordinary suits filed in Distr-ict Munsifs’ Courts other than 
those for Agency tracts in 1911 was only 98,561 against 105,816 iu 1910 j but it 
was higher than the number in any. previous year. On the other hand the number 
of small cause suits filed in these courts was 168,093 oi 6,594 more than the 
number in 1910, which was the highest so far recorded. Altogethor the number 
of .suits filed in District Munsifs’ Courts outside the Agency tracts in 1911 was 
266,654 against 267,015 in 1910. Allowing for tlio temporary inoroaso iu the 
number of mortgage suits in 1910, these figures show that the work of the District 
Munsifs continues to grow steadily. The average duration of ordinary contested 
suits rose from 212 days in 1910 to 335 days, which was considerably higher than in 
any recent year. Of uncontested ordinary suits the average duration was 50 days 
against 48 in 1910 and 47 in 1909. The percentage of appeals against appealable 
decrees of District Munsifs’ Oouria was 12’50 against 12T2 in 1910 : it was higher 
than in any I'ecent year except 1909, when the percentage was 13’4 L, In the pro- 
portion of decrees confirmed on appeal there was a very considerable improvement, 
the percentage being 70'76 against 61-08 in 1910 •, in 1 908 it was 69-94, but in no 
other recent year has so high a percentage as 70 been approached. 

464. In District and Subordinate Judges’ Courts other thavi those for Agency 
tracts 2,137 ordinary suits and 29,949 small cause .suits were instituted iu 1911. 
The number of ordinary suits was 132 less than in 1910 but was considoi'ably 
higher than in any other year, the average for the five years 1906- 1 909 being only 
1,594. The number of small cause suits was 2,471 more than the number in J.910 
and 5,395 above the average for the years 1905—1909. The number of ordinary 
suits disposed of was 2,170 against 1,930 in, 1910, but the aixears increased from 
2,322 to 2,454 : of small cause suits the arrears increased freira 3,891 to 4,574 in 
spite of 30,037 being disposed of against 27,383 in 1910. Tho time at the disposal 
of District Judges for civil work continues to decrease, varying from 175 days in- 
South Arcot to 48 iu Ramnad. Of the time available for civil work District 
Judges have to spend a large part in the hearing of appeals, and the result in 
1911 was that altogether they disposed of only 339 contested and 108 uncontested 
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oi’dinary suits. There was r . considerahle recluctioE in the average duration of 
ordinary suits in District and Subordinate Judges’ Courts in 1911; for contested 
suits it was 333 days a.gainst 38U in 1910, and for uncontested suits it was 
87 days against 128 in 1910. The average for contested small cause suits was 100 
days against 88 in 1910, and for uncontested small cause suits 13 days against 41. 

46h. In the City Civil Court 621 suits were instituted, 49 more than the 
number in the previous year, which was considerably larger than tliat of any other 
yea.r since tUe establishment of the Court. The number of suits disposed of was 
also unprecedented, being 666, of which 489 were contested and 167 uucontested, 
against a total of 489 in 1910. In spite of the increase of work the arrears were 
reduced from 259 suits to 232. 

466. In the Presidency Court of Small Causes the number of suits instituted 
was ] 9,896. The number of suits disposed of was 20,376, including 2,655 contested 
suits, and the arrears were reduced to 811. There was a further reduction in the 
average duration of contested suits, which was only 46 days against 50 in 1010 and 
66 in 1909. For uncontested suits the average was 34 days. 

467. In the High Court the number of suits instituted or received by transfer 
was 424 against 402 in 1910 and 435 in 1909. The number disposed of was only 
275 against 403 in 1910, and the arrear.s increased from 442 suits to 591. For 
the reasons mentioned in paragraph 209 there were fewer sittings than usual for 
original civil work. The average duration of suits disposed of was reduced slightly 
but was still very high ; for contested suits it was 519 days, for nncontested suits 
186 days. 

468. The number of insolvency petitions presented to nonfassal Courts in 1911 
was 1,078 against 983 in i 910, 884 in 1909 and 622 in 1 908. Now that the provi- 
sions of the Provincial Insolvency Act of 1907 are fairly well known there is a 
steady increase in the use raa.de of them. The number of petitions disposed of in 
1911 was 1 ,062, the number left pending at the end of the year being 413 against 397 
at the end of 1910. The number of insolvents discharged was only 12. It appears 
that few insolvents in the mufassal think it worthwhile to apply for their discharge. 
Up to the end of 1911, in the four years during which the new Act had been in force, 
1,410 persons had been adjudged insolvent, and only 92 hud been disohargecl. In 
the High Court 304 insolvency petitions were presented, a larger number than in 
any previous year. The number of petitions disposed of in 1911 was 238 and the 
arrears rose from 5l4 to 586. The number of persons adjudged insolvent was 112, 
and the number of insolvents discharged 133. 

469. In Agency Courts 74 appeals were filed against 73 in 19 10 and an 
average of 62 for the five years 1905-1909. The number disposed of was 69, and 
the number left pending at the end of the year 10. The average duration of 
appeals in these courts was reduced from 60 days in 1910 to 36 days ; but a less 
satisfactory feature of the year’s work was that the percentage of confirmation fell 
from 67'75 to 2G'09. 

470. There was again a considerable increase in the number of appeals filed 
in District and Subordinate Judges’ Courts against the decisions of District 
Mnnsifs’ and Eevenne Courts, the number in 19il being 12,793 against 11,928 in 

1910 and an average of 9,805 for the years 1905-1909. The number of appeals 
disposed of was 12,407 against 10,929; but in spite of this considerable improve- 
ment it will be seen ' that the Courts were not able to keep pace with the work 
coming in, and by the end of the year the arrears had increased from 9,854 to 
10,369. The average period which elapsed between the filing of an appeal and 
its disposal, which in 1909 was 234 days and in 1910, 226 days was reduced to 
215 days. 

471. In the High Coni-t the number of appeals from original decisions of 
lower Courts was 637 against 576 in 1910 and the number disposed of was 440 with 
the result that arrears increased from 1,183 to 1,380 or more than three years’ work 
at that rate of disposal. The average duration of the appeals disposed of was 654 
days against 652 in 1910. The number of second appeals was 2,140, a larger 
number than in any other year except 1910. The number of appeals of this class 
which were disposed of was 1,998 against 2,826 in 1910, and the arrears increased 
from 3,337 to 3,479. The average duration of the second appeals disposed of in 

1911 was 595 days against 591in ]910and668 in 1909. It was not possible for the 
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■TEC^OW. devote aa uracil time aa usual to civil -work in 1 911. Five J adges were 

absent for more tkan tlireo weeks on account of the Coronation Durbar at Delhi ; 
the ordinary criminal sessions lasted 74 days, which is more than double the usual 
time ; and for 53 days three Judges were occupied by the trial of a case under Act 
XlV of 1908 connected with the murder of Mr. Ashe, Collector of Tinnevelly. At 
the beginning of the present year the Court was strengthened by the appointment 
of two additional Judges for two years. It is hoped that it will now be possible to 
reduce the arrears of work which have accumulated in recent years. 

Revision and 472. The cumber of revision petitions filed in the High Court was 937, of 
Reference. which 574 rvere for the revision of decisions in small cause suits. The number of 
petitions disposed of was only 704, and the arrears rose from 959 to 1,192, of which 
685 petitions had been pending for more than six mouths. Nineteon cases were 
referred to the High Court by lower courts, tho average for the five preceding 
years being 16. The number of sucb oases disposed of was 14, including 8 
under the Code of Civil Procedure, 3 under the Presidency Small Oauso Courts Act, 
2 under the Indian Stamp Act and 1 under tho Indian Divorce Act. 

Miscellaneous. 473. Taking nil courts together except Village Courts the total number of 
Eiecution. applications for execution received in 1911 wtis "208,254 against 290,626 in 1910 
and an average of 273,917 for the five years 1905-1909. 'Dm munbor of applica- 
tions disposed of in 1911 was 295,456, the arrears at the endofths year being 
44,129 against 41,331 at the end of 1910. Satisfactioti was obtained in full in 
16 ’So per cent, and in part in 7‘33 per cent, of the applications. The number of 
debtors imprisoned in execution decrees was 2,678 or 25 more than the number in 
1910, which was much larger tha,n that of any other year. 


REGISTRATION. (1911.) 

[(?. 0. No. 9S7, Judicial, daied 8ih June lOlSj SiaUttlicH of Briiish India, Part II, 
Commercial, and Part VT, Adminutrativa and Judicial — Pegintration — Indian 
Oom.'panm AcLC\ 

474. During the year 14 new offices were opened and two offices were abolished. 
Tho aoheme of amalgamating tho sub-registry offices at the head-quarters of 
registration districts with the office of tho District Registrar was further extended 
during tho year. At tho end of 1911 there were, as the result of this reorganiza- 
tion, 494 registration offices ; 22 under District Registrars, 466 under special 
Sub-Registrars and 7 under Revenue officers. 

Registration, 475 , number of registrations rose from 1,236,712 to 1,262,417. The 
increase of T27 per cent, is attributed generally to the facilities offorod by the 
opening of new offices and the constitution of joint offices. In some districts a 
generally favourable season or the prevalence of epidemics affected reo-isti’.ation 
adversely. The average value of documents registered rose from Rs. 262 to 
Es. 274. Of the total number of registrations 1,100,930 were coinpulsory retns- 
tratious affecting immoveable property, and included 528,987 raortga'o-os and 
185,248 instruments of sale, the figures showing only normal variations D'o^n tJiose 
of hist year. Optional registi-ations affecting immoveable property foil from 
109,020 to 96,605, of which 55,536 were furnished by North and South Malabar. 
The decline in optional registrations was duo partly to a change from the 1st 
June 1911 in the classification of leases in consequence of a ruling of the High 
Court under which non-ag'ricultural leases executed by the lessee for ono year 
and less, which were previously classified as optional, are now compulsorily 
registrable. Another cause contributing to a decrease in optional registrations 
is to be found in the rise in value of immoveable property, the result of which 
is to transfer to the compulsory class transactions which 'previously would not 
have required registration. The number of wills registered again rose from 6 74S 
to 7,464. " 

■osecutions. 476. Three prosecutions were pending at tho commencement of 1911 and 
8 oases were instituted by the officers of the department during the year. Con- 
victions were obtained in 8 oases and tbe remaining 3 were pending 4 the close 
of the year. “ 


BeETistration 

Offices. 
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477- The percentage of documents copied on the day of presentation rose 
from 53’74 to 59'03. The percentage is the highest obtained since 1905 (60 per 
cent.) and is notable since duties in connection with census operations interfered 
with the ordinary work of the registering establishments during the earlier months 
of the year, 

478. The revenue of the department rose from Rs. 19'21 lakhs to Rs. I9'89 
lakhs. Expenditure fell from Rs. 14-56 lakhs to Rs. 13-43 lakhs. 

479. All the District Registrars’ offices were inspected by the Inspector- 
General. Of the sub-offices, 41 were inspected by the luspector-General and 72 
by the Inspector of Registration offices. All the sub-offices except those at 
Anjengo and Tangasseri (inspected only in alternate years) and Bhadraohalam and 
Hugur were inspected by the District Registrars. One hundred and forty-one 
sub-offices were inspected by Revenue officers. 

480. At the close of 1910-1911 there were Notaries Public at 219 stations and 
the number of registering officers who were also Notarie.s Public was 26. Owing to 
changes in the constitution of registration sub-districts the list of officers of the 
registration department exercising these powers was revised and the opportunity 
was taken to exclude stations where the notarial transactions in the past did not 
justify the appointment. The revised list was published in the N'otification of the 
Government of India, Home Department, No. 436, Judicial, dated the 28th .February 
1912. As a result, 91 stations were abolished and 13 new stations were created 
and at the end of 1911-1912 there were Notaries Pnblic at 141 stations, and the 
total number of stations, including those of registering offioer.s who were also 
Notaries Public, was 178. The transactions were confined to 21 stations. The 
number of negotiable instruments dealt with during the year fell from 337 to 179 ; 
•of these 137 were bills of exchange and 42 promissory-notes. The aggregate 
value of the transactions was Rs. 1,68,342 as against Rs. 6,84,785 in 1910-1911. 
The fees realised amounted to Rs. 468-12-0 and the expense.? incurred by Notaries 
Public to Rs. 17-9-0. Of the balance of Rs. 441-3-0, a sum of Es. 435-3-0 was 
remitted into the treasury before the close of the year and Rs. 6 was remitted 
in April 1912, There was no expenditure under “ 19-A. Law and Justice — 
Charge of Notaries Public.” No inspection under rule 4 of the notarial rules 
was made by District Judges. 

481. The number of companies registered was 40, 36 being joint stock com- 
panies and 4 companies limited by guara.ntee. The numbers last year wore 87, 33 
and 4 respectively, the increase this year being chiefly under mills and presses. At 
the end of the year there were 682 companies working, 437 limited by shares and 
145 by guarantee. The corresponding figures for 1910-1911 were 666, 466 and 
201 respectively. The number of oompanios which were wound up oi’ ceased to 
work during the year was 124, 64 of which were limited by shares and 60 by 
guarantee. Of this number 61 were Provident Societies, 1 limited by shares and 
60 by guarantee. One hundred and twenty-three Provident Societies, 62 of which 
were in the district of Tanjore, were woi’king at the close of the year against 182 
a year previously. The number of these societies, which are regarded with sus- 
picion by the people, has steadily fallen in the last five years from 567 companies 
in 1907 to the present figure. The control of these societies -will tor the future be 
governed by the Provident Insurance Societies Act, 1912. The capital of 283 
■companies was increased while that of 42 was reduced. The average paid-up 
capital of joint stock companies -was Rs. 1 ,10,808, the figures, which are the highest 
yet reached, showing a steady increase from 1903-1904, onwards, when the 
average paid-up capital was Rs. 64,060. 


CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT SOCIETIES. (191J-1912.) 

‘.[Annwl Bepori of the luorking of the Oo-operative Credit Sooietiee Acts (X of ISOh 
and ll of^ 19 IS) for the yean' 1911-19 iS ; Statistios of British India, Part IT, 
Oommerciai.j 

482. The total number of societies on the 30th June 1912 was 972, of which 9 
were central, 46 urban and 917 rural societies, -with a total membership of 66,156 
■as against 44,102 members in the preceding year distributed among 696 societies. 
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The ■working capital of urhiaii and rural societies at the cl.ose of the year was 
Es. 43'36 lakhs. The net profit on gross income wa,s 0'98 per cent, and 1'76 per 
cent. respsctEely in the case of central and urban societies ■which pay di'\’idends and 
maintain office establishments, and 2T5 per cent, in rural societies, which seldom 
pay interest on share capital and incur little or no office expenditure. Of the total 
demand for the year, Ra. 32’01 lakhs, societie.s collected 78'6 per cent, ■within the 
year as compared wdlh S5-7 per cent, in the preceding year, the decline being in the 
collections of central and nu’al societies, central sooietie.s recovering only 64‘1 per 
cent, of the current demand as compared with 84'6 per cent, in 1910-1011. JSfo 
additions were made to the inspecting staff during the year although the number of 
societies increased, and in consequence rural societies ■worked less under the stimulus 
of visits of inspection, and the fall in their collections was accompanied by a corre- 
sponding decline in those of the central and district banks. 


Working of 
Societies. 
Central 
sQoietiee. 


Unions. 


Urban 

sooieties. 


483. At the end of the year there were 9 central societies, of which 6 were 
central hanks, constituted for the purpose of financing other, chiefly rural, co- 
operative societies, 3 were unions of societies in the Chingleput district formed 
for the purpose of controliing and supervising the member-societies, but nor lor 
financing them, and 1, the Madura-Eamnad Co-operative District Bank (Limited), 
registered in the last week of the year, was a District Bank as well as a District; 
Union, its object being both to finance and control the co-operative societies in 
the district. All the banks with the exception of the Salem District Bank increased 
their working capital during the year. The working of the Trichinopoly and 
Coimbatore District Banks was notably successful and they were of considerable help 
in spreading the movement in their own and the neighbouring districts. The. 
former bank supplied societies in Tanjore and South Arcot on some occasions, 
while the latter was the Central Bank lor societies in the Nilgiris and South Oanara 
as well as for those in its own district. The total working capita.! of the 5 central 
banks was Rs. 31'27 lakhs and theii'ne-o profit Ra. 64,24f), while thoir total reserve’ 
fund amounted to Rs. 40,533. Their membership rose cluiing the year from 420 
to 643. The rate of dividend paid ranged from 9 to 12 per cent, except in the 
case of the Tenah District Bank which worked at a net profit of only Rs. 175. The 
chief functions of the three unions in Chingleput District were the inspection of the 
aceounts of affiliated societies and the scrutiny of all applications for loans. Two 
of these unions were registered on a basis of unlimited liabiliry ; the third, regis- 
tered since the passing of Act II of 1912 making such registration of unions 
illegal, was registered as a limited liability company. 

484. Of the 46 urban societies 37 were cash societies, 4 were purely disti’i- 
tautive or productive, while 5 combined credit with distributive or productive work. 
Two of the cash societies had been registered but had not been started before the 
close of the year. Cash societies are either limited or unlimited, the object in 
registering an urban society as unlimited notwithstandiiig the risks so incurred 
being to attract outside capital. Those urban societies which are able to rely on 
capital raised locally prefer to register themselves with limited liability. The 
membership of the .35 urban cash societies which wore working during the year 
was 10,125 and their working capital of Rs. 5 '84 lakhs was composed in tilmoat 
equal proportions of share capital, deposits by members and loan.s and deposits by 
non-members, only Ra, 65,200 ha'ving been borrowed from other societies. They 
made a net profit of Rs. 18,579. The aggi'egate amount of the loans issued 
was Rs. d‘58 lakhs, of which 48’2 per cent, was applied to productive purposes, 
41'5 per cent, to the discharge of prior debts and 10'3 per cent, to nou-productive 
uses. A comparison between loans issued by urban societies in 1911-1912 and 
those issued in the two years 1909-1911 shows that loans for tho purchase of 
raw materials for industries were relatively few, while loajis for marriages 
vrere more in demand in 1911-1912 than in the two preceding years. Only 14'5 
per cent, of the loans were taken for the purchase of food and necessaries of life 
against 19 9 per cent, in the previous period. There was no material change 
in the average amount of individual loans, those betweon Rs. 100 and Es. 260 
preponderating. Urban societies collected 92 per cent, of the demand under 
principal, including arrears, 94 per cent, of the interest due for 1911—1912 and, 
only 77-4 per cent, of the interest due for former years. The smallness of thf» Iftsli 
percentage is due to the fact that interest in urban societies is due from month to- 
month and if not paid till £he end of the year it is liable to he recovered by suit, 
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and collection then becomes possible only when suits are decided and decrees giren. — 

Of the 9 urban productive and distributive societies 8 worked at a profit during prot;u.ctive 
the year and I, the Ootacamnnd Urban Co-operative Stores (Limited), at a loss of and distn- 
Us. 392. The membership at the close of the year was 3,402 as compared with tntivo 
2,904 in 7 societies in the preceding year. The aggregate working capital of 
these societies was its. 1'49 lakhs and their total profit Hs. 2i;,967. Five of the 
societies made only nominal profits. 


485. Of the 917 rural societies working at the end of the year, 916 were cash Rural 
societies and 1 was a grain bank. The working capital of the 916 rural cash societies, 
societies was Es. 36'O.S lakhs or nearly 50 per cent, more than the working capital 
of 560 societies in the preceding year. Many of the new societies were either not 
fully at work or had not been started when the year closed. The bulk of the 
capital was obtained by loans from central banks, and only 51 of the older 
societies raised their own capital by means of loans and deposits locally obtained 
to the extent of Us. 1,000 or more. These 51 societies held among them deposits 
to the extent of Es. I'Ol lakhs which is nearly 70 per cent, of the total deposits 
(Es. 1'46 lakhs) held by tbe 91b rural cash societies in the Presidency. The 
Madura Permanent Fund, a nidhi with a large surplus, was the financing agency 
for 17 societies which had on the last day of the year borrowed from this source 
Es, 57,000 at 65 per cent, interest The neb profit made by all the rural cash 
societies which were working during the year was Es. 67,176 or Es. 18,115 more 
than the neb profit made by 560 societies last year. About oO per cent, of this 
amount was made b3’’ the first and second class rural societies, i.e., by the .51 
societies referred no above and by 169 other societies, each of which made not less 
than Rs. 100 as net profit. T’he total amount lent by rural societies was 
Es. 22-91 lakhs of which 50-7 per cent, was for productive purposes, 47*5 per cent, 
for the liquidation of old debts and only 1-8 per cent, for non-productive purposes. 

The chief productive purposes for which loans were granted were for the 
purchase of cattle, 12-9 per cent, of the total amount ; for trade 9'3 per cent. ; for 
■cultivation expenses 6*9 per cent.; for food and necessaries of life 52 per cent. ; 
for house-building 4-6 per cent, and for the purchase of land 4i''^ per cent. On 
loans of Rs. 260 and above, 23-9 per cent, of tbe total was granted against liJ'6 
per cent, in the two previous years, the rise being mainly due to the increasing 
tendency to pay attention to the discharge of old debts. Immoveable property 
was mortgaged for 43‘2 per cent, of the loans issued and personal security was 
pledged for 65'7 per cent, against 47*4 per cent, and 50‘7 per cent, respectively in 
the two previous years. Loans for terms nob exceeding one year at a time 
-amounted to 99-2 per cent, of the transactions, but, as practically all loans are given 
in the first instance for a year or for a shorter period and tlie term is renewed 
from time to time, the percentage is no proof that loans are not occasionally 
allowed to run on for four or five years. Extensions are allowed by the by-laws 
•of societies to borrowers who pay regularly one-fifth, one-fourth or one-third of the 
principal ever^r year, together with the interest, failing which the entire loan is 
liable to be treated as overdue. There were 3,743 such overdue loans in rural 
societies, covering Rs. 2-84 lakhs in .1911-1912 against 2,222 overdue loans cover- 
ing Es, 1-62 lakhs in 1910-1911. The principal or an instalment thereof might 
be paid very shortly after the due date and an extension obtained, but the loan 
would still be treated by the auditor as overdue in every such case. The member- 
ship of the 917 rural societies at the end of the year was 51,986 as against 34,086 
meu-ibers in 560 rural societies in the preceding year. Rural societies collected 
81-7 per cent, of the principal due to them, 90-5 per cent, of the interest due in 
the current year and 75-8 per cent, of the interest due in the previous year. The 
remaining rural society, the Kilacheri Grain Bank, was not registered till the -3Lst 
May 1912. 


486. The total cost to Government of working the Oo-operative Societies Act Finance, 
■during the year was Es. 80,129 or 0-37 per cent, of the total receipts and disburse- 
ments of societies against 0-5 per cent, in 1910-1911 and O'O per cent, in 1909-1910. 


487. Four societies were registered during the year for the purpose of rescuing Migcel- 
the Badagas of the Uilgiri hills from their bondage to the Labhais whose extortion- laneous. 
ate proceedings have often been described. The reserve fund of all societies in the 
Presidency amounted to Rs. 2-98 lakhs against Rs. 1-85 lakhs in the preceding 
year. The miinber of suits filed by urban and rural societies fell from 162 to 143. 

Five' important conferences were held during the year. 
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488. The Madras Local Boards Act, 1884, as amended in 1900, continued to be 
in operation in all the districts of the Presidency except Madras where the Madras 
City Municipal Act, 1904, was in force. Thera were 25 district boards against 
28 in the previous year, Hainnad and Ohittoor having been newly oouatUiutod 
with eft'eofc from 1st April 1911. Each board consisted of the Collector of the 
district as ex-ojjicio member and president and not less than 24 other members, 
the officers in charge of revenue divisions being ex-officio moinbers ; in the Ndgiris 
however the minimum number of members excluding the president was 12. On 
the last clay of the year tbe total strength of district boards was 765 or 09 more 
than in the previous year, the maximum strength having risen from 747 to 806. 
Of the actual total number 124 wei’e members, 282 (72 officials and 210 

non-officials) were nominated by Government, and the remaining 369 (109 officials 
and 250 non-officials j were elected by the taluk boards against 11 7, 266 and 3 14 
respectively in 1910-191 1 . One-half of the sanctioned number of inouibers of each 
di.strict board was elected by the taluk boards in all the districts except the Nilgiris 
and Korapnt, where there were no taluk boards, and Godavari wlioro the number 
of elected members has been fixed at less than one-half. The number of mootings 
held by district boards was 280 or 3l more than in the previous year and the aver- 
age percentage of attendance of official and non-official members at eacffi meeting 
was 56'9 and 57-2 respectively against 58-8 anu 60-7 in the preceding year. 

Tdut Boards. 489. There ivere 95 taluk boards, each board consisting of a prosideiit and 
not less than 12 ofher members. During the year tbo Tulnk Boards of Ellore, 
Ohittoor and Cuddalore were given the privilege of electing their prosiclcnits from 
among their own members, the revenue divisional officer being rx-offiuio member 
and. president in all otlmr cases. Tbe sanctioned strength of the taluk boards rose 
from 1,532 to 1,688 and on the Slst March 1912 there wore l,48d members or 80 
more than on the cori’esponcling date in the previous year. Of these 403 were 
officials and 1,08 1 non-officials, tho cori'cspoiiding figures for the previous year 
being 373 and 1,031. Tho olechivo system which was introduced in July 1909 wns 
expanded during tbe year, the elective proporiion having been enhanced from 
oua-tlni'd to one-half with effect from 5th .'January 1912. Of the 100 seats tlirown 
open to election within the year, only 26 were acruully eontosi.ed, 38‘5 per cent, 
of the registered voters having taken part in the elections. In 26 cases a Govern- 
ment nomination became necessary owing to the failui’o of the voters to propose 
candidates. Tlie total number of meetings held by the taluk boards was 1,225, or 
183 more than in 1 910-1911, but the average percentage of attcud.aiice of members 
was the same (63';l) iii the case of officials and fell from 58-5 to 58'3 in the case of 
non-officials. The presidents of district boards continued to exercise the powers 
both of appointing and re-appointing members of taluk boards and of accepting 
resignations of members of district and taluk boards 

490. In all districts e.xcept South Canara and the Nilgiris, union pauchayats 
continued to assist in the administration of local afiairs in important villages within 
the taluk board areas. There were altogether 393 panchaynts or three more than 
in the preceding year, Each pancliayat consisted of not less than fivo members, 
the headmen of the revenue vdlages wholly or partly included in the uidons being 
- ex-offioio mem bers, and tbe other members being appointed by the president.s of taluk 
, board,?. The number of member? on the p.anchayats at tlie close of the year rose 

from 3,721 to 3,744, of whom 825 wore village headmen, 289 other officials and 
the remaining 2,63u non-officials. The number of meetings held by the pauchayats 
was 5,187 or 100 more than in the previous yea.r. The work done by these 
bodies was generally confined to sanitary arrangements in the unions, tind tho 
corstruction, repair and lighting of tbe roads lying within their jurisdiction, but 
in some cases the management of choultries and markets was eutrusbed to them 
by the taluk boards. 

Receipts. 491. Land-cess was levied at two annas per rupee of the assessment in the 

Nilgiris (except a portion of the South-East Wynaad where the rate was one 
annaj, at rates varying from As. 2 to As. 1-3 in Malabai-, at As 1-6 in South 
Canara and atone anna in the remaining districts, in Tanjore a fourth of the- 
receipts under this head continued 'to be set apart for railway construction. In 


Union 

PaiichayatB. 
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the districts of South Arcot, Coimbatore, Guntur, Kistna, Kuruooi, Madura, 
Eaninad, Salem and Tinnevelly a special cesa of three pies in the rupee on tlie 
annual rent value of all occupied lauds was also levded for the construction of 
railways. Tolls upon carriages, carts and animals were collected in all districts 
and tie number of toll-gates was 328 or 14 less than in the previous year. Honse- 
tax was levied in all umons, the maximum rates being in force in 810 cases, three- . 
fourths in 60, two-thirds in four and half rates in the remaining 19. Excluding 
the transactions under debt heads, the year opened with ahalance ofHs, 1,00,11,053 
or Rs. 1 4,46,378 more than in the previous year. The actual receipts increased from 
Es. 1,34,62,927 to Rs 1,49,00,889. Excluding the receipts from the special raOway 
cess the revenue from rates and taxes fell by Rs. 1 6,440, the net result of an 
increase of Ks, 51,234 under house-tax and adecrease of Rs. 37,983 and Rs, 29,691 
respectively under land-cess and toll.s. There was a notioeahle rise in the land- 
cess in the districts of Godfivari (Rs. 4*4,788), Ganjatn (Rs. 41,467), Vizagapatam 
(Rs. 28,906) and Chingleput (Es. 17,557) counterbalanced by a fall in the districts 
of Guntur (Rs 76,636), Kistna (Rs. 33,601) and Malabar (Ra. 25,453). The 
decrease under tolls occurred ohieflv in Kistna(R3. 12,160) and Guntur (Rs. 10,900). 
The grants received from Provincial funds amounted to Rs. 33,86,847 or 
Rs. 12,23,722 more than in the previous year. Out of this amount, a sum of 
Es. 14,40,000 was contributed from the special assignment made by the Govern- 
meim of India in aid of the general resources of local hoards and was supplemented 
by a further grant of Rs. 93,000 for the same purpose, Rs. 6,86,191 for public 
works, Rs. 1,25,000 for elementary school buildings, Rs. 2,98,975 for the opening 
of new schools and the maintenance ot existing ones, Rs. 2,03,600 for medical 
buildings, Rs. 50,311 for hospitals and dispensaries, Rs. 4,55,2 19 for sanitation 
and Rs. 34,551 for choultries. The grants for public works were paid chiefly to 
the District Boards of the Nilgiris (Lis. 96,600) and Koraput (Rs. 23,000) in 
oonsiderafion of the smallness of their revenues. The educational grants to 
district boards took the form of lump assignments intended to enhance their other 
resoiu’ces so as to enable them not only to maintain their own elementary schools 
adequately but also to open new schools where they were wanted and to house 
such, schools in suitable buildings. The grants for medical buildings were intended 
for the provision of proper accommodation for medical institutions previously 
located in rented buildings unsuitable for the purpose, while the grants paid on 
account of hospitals and dispensaries represented chiefly the Provincial share of 
• the pay and allowances of the medical subordinates employed by the local boards. 
The grants for choultries continued to be disbursed to local boards in nine dis- 
tricts in lieu of the income from lands originally assigned for the maintenance of 
choultries by their founders and subsequently resumed by Government. 

492. Excluding the charges relating to debt heads and the contributions from 
one district board to another, the total expenditure of the local hoards rose 
from Es. 1,22,06,753 to Rs. 1.29,86,484 and the year closed with a balance of 
Es. 1,19,25,458. 

493. The outlay on public works rose from Es. 62,98,153 to Es. 70,94,944, of 
which Rs. 23,96,358 were spent on the construction of roads, bridges, school 
houses, dispensaries, markets and other miscellaneous public improvements and 
the remaining Rs. 46,98,586 on I’epairs to existing works. The length of now 
roads constructed was nearly 186 miles or 1 3 miles less than in the previous year, 
but the expenditure on this account rose from Rs. 5,40,846 to Rs. 5,58,300. The 
mileage of roads repaired was 24,138 against 23,711 in 1910-1911, the outlay 
thereon consequently increasing from Rs. 36,58,140 to Rs. 37,65,275. Local 
boards maintained their own engineering establishments hut the construction and 
maintenance of some roads running along tank bunds and canal hanks and a few 
special roads and bridges were entrusted to the Public Works Department. 

494. The educational institutions maintained by local boards at the close of 
1911-1912 consisted of 23 sessional schools for the training of teachers, one 
Sanskrit college, 69 secondary and 4,173 elementary schools. Seven hundred and 
thirteen students received instruction in the sessional schools during the year and 
the attendance at the secondary and elementary schools was 203,859 boys and 
37,o40 gilds against 175,396 and 29,794 respectively in the previons year, During 
the year teaching grants to private institutions were disbursed directly from 
Provincial funds instead of through the agency of the local hoards, in all the dis- 
tricts. The total expenditure incurred by local boards on educational objects was 
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E,s. 14,22^026, the receipts per contra beme^ Bs. 6,20,072, of which E,s. 3,21,097 
formed fees collected from pupils aud Rs. 2,98,076 represented contributions from 
Provincial funds. The net local fund outlay was thus Es. 8,01,054, a figure which 
represents 8T per cent, of the total orcliuary income of the local boards. 

495. The number of hospitals and dispensaries in charge of the local boards 
was 129 and 262 against 129 and 2'i7 respectively in the preceding year. The 
cost of maintaining these institutions fell from Rs. 8,28,622 to Rs. 7,80,713 and 
the number of patients treated thereat from 3,787,654 to 3,763,924. The number 
of midwives employed by local boards wa.s 288 at a cost of Es, 43,604 against 284 
at a cost of Es. 42,018 in the previous year j the number of labour cases attended 
by them rose from 22,868 to 22,932. 

496. Seveu hundred and fourteen vaccinators including [irobafcioners were 
employed by the district boards against 726 in tho previous year. The average 
cost of each sucoasaful operation fell from Aa. 2-8 to As. 2-0. 

497. The expenditure on sanitation was Es- 8,98,295 against lis. 7,04,371 in 
1910-1911. 


4Qg Eaihvays owned by district boards worked only in tlie districts of 'L’anjore 
and Kistna. The construction of additional branch lines in Tanjore aud of railways 
contemplated by certain other district boards continued to be in alieyanco pending 
the settlement of the terms of their conatr notion and working. The model agree- 
ment for the working of district board branch lines by railway companies which 
was drawn up by a committee appointed for the purpose has been accepted in tho 
main by the railway administrations and the distiict boards concerned, aud it is 
hoped that most of the suspended lines will be commenced at an early date. The 
balance in favour of the railway guarantee fund of the Tanjore District Board at the 
beginning of the year was Rs. 20,23,200 in Government secuiities aud .Rg, 1,40,578 
in cash. The gross earnings of the district board’s railway fell from Rs. 7,79,903 
to Rs. 7,60,267 and the working expenses of the railway amounted to Rs. 4,26,209 
against Rs. 4,57,468 in the previous year. In addition to this tho district board 
repaid a sum of Rs. 71,114 to Provincial funds tovtards the recoupment of the 
Government share in the railway whicli is treated as a loan, Rs. 24,364 to tho 
debenture liolders as interest and Rs. 21,520 to the sinking fund towards the 
liquidation of the debenture loan. The profit derived by the district board from 
the worhiiig of the railway during the year was Rs. 3,86,058 or 6'9 per cent, on 
the capital outlay. The balance in favour of tlio fund at the end of the year after 
taking into account the items of charges above referred to and Rs. 1 0,33 .i debited to 
the head “ Oonstruotion of Railways’’ was Rs. 23,35,500 in Government .seouritios 
auclB.s. 1,22,722 in cash. The balance in favour of the railway cess fund of the 
Kistna District Board at the beginning of the year was Ba. 5,81,400 in Govern- 
ment securities andEs. 2,02,358 in cash. ’Phe gross earnings of the district board 
railway fel]_from Rs, 2,90,778 to Rs, 2,34,678 and the working Bx])6naos amounted 
to Rs. 82,733 agaimst R.s. 1,33,465 in the preceding year. In addition to this, tho 
district hoard repaid a sum of Rs. 69,773 to Provincial funds towards the loan 
taken from Government for the construction of the line. The profit derived by 
the District Board from the working of the railway during the year was Rs. 1,6 1,840 
or 6 9 per cent, cm the capital outlay. The balance in favour of the fund at tire end 
ol the year was Es. 7,86,500 in Government securities and Es. 1,47,973 in cash. 
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municipal councils administered under the Madras District 
lunicipalrties Act, 1884, continued to be 61, The orders of the Government of 
In^a O’! ■fcBe recomnapnclations of the Royal Commission on Decentralisation have 
not yet been received. 

600. During the year the number of elected members on the Municipal 
Councils of Vellore and Nellore was raised from 7 and 6 respectively to 10 and 9, the 
number of nominated members being correspondingly reduced while in Tiruvanna- 
malai the total strength of .the council was increased from 12 to 15, the number of 
nominated members being raised from 8 to 10 and that of elected members from 4 
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to 5. On tlie 31st March 1912 the total strength of the several councils was 896 
members, of whom 69 were ex-officio councillors, 377 nominated by Government and 
the remaining 150 elected by the tax-payers and inhabitants. Including the elected 
members, 16S were ofllcials and 728 non-officials as against 189 and 751 in the previ- 
ous year ; while the number of European and Eurasian members was 134 and that 
of Indians 762. The Municipal Councils of Walajapet, Chidambaram, Chicacole, 
Tenali, Ellore, Kurnool, Palm, Periyakulam, Mannargndi, Tinnevelly and Anakapalle 
consisted entirely of Indian members. The total number of meetings held by the 
municipal coimcila was 1,606 or 40 more than in the previous yea.r while as many as 
90 were adjourned for want of a quorum. The average attendance of the councillors 
at each meeting fell from 8-9 or 53'5 per cent, of the sanctioned strength to 8-7 or 
52'1 per cent. As in the previous year the system of appointing municipal coun- 
cillors by election was in force in 58 municipalities and 51 of these were divided 
into wards for electoral purposes ; in the remaining seven towns elections were held 
for each town as a whole. The right of electing their chairman was exercised as in 
the previous year by 35 municipal councils. 

501. The opening balance of the year was Ra. 10,24,137 against Ea. 9,93,839, 
in 1910-1911. The current receipts rose from Rs. 55,88,983 to Es. 60,87,697 the 
increase occurring mainly under taxes and tolls and grants and contributions from 
Government and from other bodies. There was, however, an appreciable decrease 
under loans. The principal taxes continued to be those on buildings and lauds, 
water and drainage tax and the tax on art.s ; and the income realized from 
these sources amounted to Rs. 12,80,409, Es. 4,62,641 and Rs. 2,48,186 respectively 
against Es. 12,30,213, Es. 4,30,149 and Us. 2,37,110 in 1910-1911. The income 
from tolls and from educational institutions slightly declined from Es. 6,22,454 
and Es. 1,74,359 to Rs. 5,20,152 and Es. 1,67,611 while that from markets and 
slaughter-houses showed a further increase from Ea. 3,04,042 to Rs. 3,24,627. 
The grants and contributions paid by Goverument amounted to Es. 9,60,342 against 
Es. 7,47,659 in 1910-19 11 and consisted of Es. 7,85,997 paid for general, Rs. 36,984 
for educational, and Rs. 1,37,361 for medical purposes, the corresponding figures 
for the previous year being Rs. 6,94,342, Rs. 25,893 and Rs. 27,425. The increase 
in the grants for general and medical purposes was due to the disbursement of 
larger special grants to municipal councils for the improvement of sanitation and 
for hospital buildings. In addition to these grants which were included in the 
municipal accounts, Rs. 4,41,955 were spent by the Public MTorks Department out 
of grants provided by Government, on several municipal works, chief among which 
were the following : — 

Berhampur water-supply (Rs. 49,970), Kodaikanal water-supply (Es. 5,203), 
Eegapatam water-supply (Es. 18,730), Periyakulam water-supply (Rs. 9,055), 
Vizianagram water-supply (Rs. 2,90,558),. construction of a service reservoir in 
connection with the Tanjore water-works (Es. 20,000), Ootacamund drainage 
(Es. 38,058), extensions to the Victoria College and the construction of a hostel in 
Palghat (Es. 2,506) construction of a hospital in Salem (Ks. 2,000) and improve- 
ments to the municipal hospital; Vellore, (Es. 3,276). 

502. Loans from Government amounted to Rs. 2,27,690 against Rs. 3,25,660 
in 1910-1 911. The Municipal Councils of Kodaikanal, Periyakulam, Salem and 
Tanjore borrowed Rs. 42,700, Rs. 21,000, Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 25,100 respectively 
for the construction or improvement of their water-works. A loan of Ea. 3,890 
was advanced to the Municipal Council of Conjeeveram for the oonstiuction of 
vegetable stalls in the Big market, while loans amounting to Rs. 60,000 and 
Es. 75,000 were paid to the Municipal Councils of Bellary and E.ajahmundry 
respectively for opening out congested areas. No loan was raised in the open 
marJjet during the year. 

603. The average incidence of municipal taxation per head of population 
according to the census of 1911 rose from Rs. 1-4-11 to Rs. 1-5-8. The incidence 
was, as usual, relatively high in the three hill municipalities of Ootacamund, 
Kodaikanal and Coonoor, being Rs. 6-10-2, Es. 6-12-3 and Es. 4-10-0 respectively, 
while in the plains it ranged from Rs. 1-15-7 in Bezwada to As. 10 in 
Srivilliputtur. 

504. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 54,50,413 against Ks. 55,53,353 in 
1910-1911. The decrease was noticeable under public works, hospitals and dispen- 
saries, plague charges, repayment of loans and advances. A sum of Es. 17,69,700 
of Es. 1,44,341 less than in the previous year was spent on public works. The 
38 
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construction and maintenance of municipai roads absorbed 9'I'6 per cent, of the .net 
income from tolls. Schemes for the water-supply of Borharapnr, Ohidambnram, 
Kodaikanal, Negapatam,'Periyakulam, Salem and Vizianagram, tlio oxteiision of the 
Gudiyabtam svater-supply to Bodipet, improvemeiit.s to the walor-worlis at Conjoe- 
veram, Guntur, Tanjore and Trichinopoly and ihe drainage of OoLacammid wore 
under execution by the Public Works Department. Water-supply schemes for 
-Anantapui', .Bellary, Chicacole, diiagleput. Cochin, Cnildaloro, Erode, iyi.auga,lore, 
Masiilipatarn, Kandyal, Ongole, Palni, Rajahmuniiry and Srirangain, rt joinli scheme 
for the supply of water to Tinnevelly, Tuticorin and Piiilamcotl.iili, a Bchomo for the 
extension of the Vizagapatam water-supply to Waltair, .schornos for the improve- 
ment of the water-works at Adoni, Coujeeveram, Ooouoor, Cnddapah, Dliidigul, 
Kurnool, Madura, Tirupati, Trichinopoly and Vizaga])atam and drainage schemes 
for Adoni, Bellary, Berbampur, Bezwada, Calicut, Cliidambaram, t'hinglnpiit, Ooca- 
nada, Cochin, Ouddapah, Ellore, Erode, Guntrir, Kvimbakonam, Mangalore, Naudyal, 
Negapatam, Kellore, Hajahmuudry, Salem, Tricliinopoly and Vellore weiu' eitlier 
under investigation or preparation by the Sanitary Engineer or under consideration 
by the Sauitai’y Board, Chief Engineer or Government. 


605. There was at least one hospital or dispensnry available to tho public in 
each municipality. The hospitals at Ootacamnnd and. Vizagapatam, however, 
remained under private nianagemeiit and received aid from municipal finuls, while 
the hospital at Tirupati continued to be managed by the local municipal council 
but to be supported financially by the Mahant of Tirupati. Tho institulion.s in 
the other towns were maintained by municipal councils and a portion of their 
maintenance charges was generally met by a contribution from local finids. The 
total number of in-patients treated in these inetibiitions rose from 31, 6 10 to 34,576 
and that of out-patients from J,818,8-.17 to 1,839,213. Thetotul coat of i.lioir main- 
tenance was Ra. 4,60,842 or Es. 38,864 less than in the previous year, Tho number 
of educational institutions maintained by municipal coiincilH was 353 or 15 more 
than in the previous year and coiisisted of 3 colleges, 23 secondary o.ud 3 7 olomontary 
schools. The attendance at these schools was 32,737 against 30,466 in L910-L911'. 
The several councils spent Es. 3,46,401 on tho maintenauco of tlioir own schools 
exclnsive of Es. 29,798 expended by them oji the construction and repair oJ school 
buildings whim they aided 653 elementary schools contnhiing 49,247 pupils with 
teaching grants to the extent of .E8._ 90,846. An expenditure of Rs. 21,601 was 
also incurred by the councils on miscellaneous educational purposes. The total 
expenditure on educatiou was thus Rs. 4,58,848 oxcluding tho outlay on school 
buildinga. Against this the councils roalized an income of Es. 2,14,456, of which 
Es. 1,67,611 represented the receipts from school loos, Ea. 36,984 grants and 
contributions from Government and Rs, 9, S61 other miscellanoous roooipta. The 
net municipal outlay ou education was thus Rs. 2,44,392 or 10-4 per cent, of the 
receipts from taxation excluding the water ami drainage tax, the correBpoiuling 
figures for 1910-1911 being Es. 2,48.468 or 10-9 per cent. The expendituro on 
conservancy was Rs 10,56,482 and that on lighting Es. 1,87,312 the corresponding 
figures for 1910-1911 being Rs. 10,68,665 and Es. 1,84,606. 

506^ The amount of public debt outstanding against the severa.l municipalities 
on 31 at Mai'cli 1912 was Rs. 30,24,835 towards the repayment of whioli there were 
sinking lunds to the extent of Rs. 2,11,500. 


MUEIOTPAL ADMINISTRATION— CITY OP MADRAS. (1911-1912.) 

507. The total receipts of the Corporation, including ihe opening balance, 
amounted to Ea 55,35,194 and the charges to Es. 36,88,744 against Es. 57,62,665 
and Rs. 36,59,537 respectively last year. The income from municipal rates and 
taxes was Rs. 17,42,912 or Es. 62,736 more than in 1910-1911. The current 
revenuea from taxes rose by Es. 81,252 and the arrears were reduced to Rs. 212. 
Ihe incidence of taxation per head of the population was Rs. 3-5-9 against 
Ks. o-cS iU m 1910-lJll. The reTenue deriyed from mvinicipal property find 
powers apart from taxation fell from Rs. 5, -78, 911 to Rs. 5,37,028, the decrease 
eing chiefly due to a fall in the income from licence fees for import of timber and 
firewood and to the failure of the lessee of the grass-farm to pay the instalments 
R. Goverumenc aggregated Es. 5,4s,950 against 

Ks. 7,32,350 m 1910-19]! and were made up of the usual annual contribution of 
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Es. 32j350, an additional recurring grant of Rs- 8,000 for the maintenance of Mount 
and Poonamallee Roads, a special grant of Rs. 5,00,000 for the improvement of 
■water-supply and drainage and a contribution of Rs. 8,600 being the moiety of the 
cost of a motor fire-engine purcha.sed hy the Corporation. The miscellaneous 
receipts rose from Rs, 1,41,399 to Rs. 1,51,283, the increase being due to a larger 
income under payment for water for non-domestic purposes and to the transfer of 
the net receipts from the Workshop to the Revenue Account during the year. The 
debt at the close of the year was Rs. 81,26,573. The loan of Rs. 1,00,000 raised 
in 1882 for the drainage of Georgetown aud Rs. 2,49,500 out of the loan of 
Rs. 2,50,000, raised in the same year, for the extension of water-supply, were 
.repaid during the year. A sum of Rs. 30,164- was paid towards the repayment 
of Government instalment loans and Rs 3.46,353 towards interest on all loans. 
The sinking funds at the close of the year on account of the several loans exclusive 
of the Government Instalment loans amounted to Rs. 23,15,000 in Government 
promissory -notes and Madras municipal debentures. 
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508. The total outlay on works was Es. 22,14,344 or 60'03 per cent, of the total Works, 
expenditure, against Rs. 21,85,784 in the previous year. Of this sum, Rs. 13,80,890 

or 62‘36 per cent, was spent on new works, Rs. 6,58,546 or 29’7d per cent, on repairs, 

Ra. 1,53,485 or 6'93 per cent, on establishments aud Rs. 21,424 or 0'97 per cent, on 
tools and plant, etc. 

509. The new road connecting Mount Road with the South Beach Road was Commuui- 
gra veiled throughout preparatory to being metaUed; lamp posts were fixed along 

the whole length of it ; and the construction of the masonry bridge over the canal 
where this road crosses it was finished. ■ Lands and bnildings were acqnu’ed for 
wideniug roads in eleven ca-ses, and for opening new roads to connect existing lanes 
and streets, in eight cases. Laud was also acquired for laying out streets in the 
hospital plain in Avadauam Paupier Road, Chulai. A sum of Rs. 3,20,660 was spent 
on repairs to communications against Rs, 3,22,290 in 1910-1911. During the year 
62'93 miles of road were reformed against 59'78 in the previous year; and 8 miles, 

1 furlong and 123 yards of unmetalled roads were metalled for the first time. The 
reform of roads was done under a new system introduced by the Engineer, and the 
roads completed after such process presented an even and smooth surface. 


510. The new Corporation Office buildiags and the additional verandah in the BnildingH. 
inner quadrangle of the Moore Market were in progress. The new Royapettah 
Hospital, the subsidiary market to accommodate the evening bazaars to the east of 

the Moore Market, the pail depot at Ice House Road, the fire-proof building for 
the Corporation stores, a lethal chamber near the Basin Road incinerator, and 73 
additional tenements in Vasapmode paracherri were completed. Additions and 
improvements ware made to Raja Sir Raraaswami Mudaliyar Maternity Hospital 
and to the Corporation workshop and stores. Sites were acquired for four model 
elementary schools aud building work was commenced on two of them, Lands 
were acquired for the construction of model huts for poor Anglo-Indians in Pudupet 
and of a model paracherri at Cochrane Basin Road. Ten additioual incinerators 
were constructed for the reclamation of tanks and low lands and ten more were 
in course of construction. A sum of Rs. 22,198 was spent ou repairs to buildings 
against Rs. 13,834 in 1910-1911. 

511, The pumping station opposite to the Law College, the laying of the 16- Drainage, 
inch cast-iron main from that station to join the delivery main from the Eayapuram Gfeoj-ge- 
pumping station, and the erection of new buildings and pumping plant at the 
Rayapuram station were completed ; and these two pumping stations commenced 

to work during the year, completely removing the nuisance caused by Kelly’s drain. 

The open channel at the Tondiarpet grass-farm was completed and the farm is now 
irrigated on broad irrigation methods. The laying of the new 36-inch cast-iron 
main under the railway lines at Rayapuram, and the construotion of a 4' 6" diameter 
brick sewer which is to carry all the sewage of Georgetown and Tondiarpet to the 
proposed pumping station at the grass-farm were in progress. Sewer laying in 
Tondiarpet was commenced and 83,015 feet of sewers out of a total length of Tondiarpet. 
120,000 feet were laid by 31st March 1912. Good progress was made with the 
construction of silt pits, screening chambers and suction wells at the proposed 
three pumping stations in Tondiarpet and a contract for the supply of pumpiug Pumping 
plant for these stations was let. A general scheme for the drainage of the city stations, 
was' under preparation by the Special Engineer, 
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512. Under sveciai works, the roughing filter at the intake from the Red 
Hills Lake was completed; three-fourths , of the total length of the conduit was 
built • seven out of the fourteen filter-beds were fimshed and the I'emaining seven 
were half -fini.shed ; and good progress was made with the three filtered water tanks. 
The new water distribution scheme which comprises the construction of a piimp- 
ine- station, an elevated tank amd the laying of mains which is estimated to cost 
41 lakhs of rupees, was sanctioned by Government and a contract was let tor the 
supply and erection of pumping* plant at a total cost of Rs. 3,90,000. Undor 
ordnutry "works, works costing Ks. 26,149 were executed for the irnprovemenb of 
the water-supply in anticipation of, but in agreement with, the general scheme. 
The pumping scheme for the improvement of water-supply to the first three divi- 
sions was completed and a similar scheme for Mylapore was in progress. Dtuiug 
the year, 19,512 feet of old and worn out pipes were taken out, cleaned, Mid relaid 
or replaced by new pipes, 20,783 feet of new pipes were laid, and 23^ fountains,, 
30 valves, 19 stop-cocks, 5 hydrants, 22 meters and 34- pumps were fixed. Tho' 
quantity of water supplied to the City was 683,839,962 cubic feet against- 
638,226,135 cubic feet in 1910-1911. The cost of maintenance of water-supply 
was Rs. 52,341 against Es. 49,801 in the previous year. 

513. Lands were acquired for opening streets in three hutting gi-ounds and for- 
opening streets to connect exisring streets in nine cases. 

514. During the year a sum of Bs. 5,307 was spent on education against 
Es. 22,480 in the previous year, the decrease being due to the exemption of the 
Corporation from payment of teaching grants to aided elementary schools for ten 
years from 1911-1912 in order to enable the Corporation to complete the scheme for 
the ooiiatruotion of forty model elementary schools. The Corporation Panoharma 
school at Ohetpnt bad, on 31st March last, 146 boys and 37 girls against 135 boys 
and 30 girls on the corresponding date of the previous year. Thirteen teachers 
were trained during the year and six othei-s were undergoing training, The 
stipends paid to them amounted to Es. 1,212. 

515. The cost of the maintenance of the Corporation hospitals and dispensaries 
amounted to Es. 54,677 against Es. 49,974 in 1910-1911. The total number 
of patients treated in them was 167,940 against 162,378 in the previous year. 
The usual contribution of Es. 20,000 to Groverument on account of hospitals 
and contributions to' other medical institutions aggregating Rs. 6,070 were paid. 
The total number of cases vaccinated in the city was 3S,261 against 46,106 in 
1910-1911. The percentages of success in primary vaccination and re-vacciuation 
oases were 97-60 and 58-08 respectively, against 97-32 and 50-61 in the previous 
year. The number of children under one year vaccinated was 20,814 ag-ainst 
22,437. T'he numbers of births and deaths registered in 1911 were 19,736 and 
91,771 against 19,340 and 20,312 respectively in 1910. The birth and death rates 
were 38-3 and 42'0 per mille against 37-9 and 39-8 per mille, respectively, dn 1910. 
The city continued to enjoy immunity from plague, there having been only three 
imported cases of plague. A sura of Es. 3,47,566 or 9-42 per cont. of the total 
expenditure was .spent on comservancy against Rs. 3,65,753 in the previous year. 

516. Electric incandescent lamps were installed in Body-Guard road and a 
few more important junctions of roads. The total number of arc and incandescent 
lamps lighted during the year was 224. In addition to these 6,941 oil lamps and 
53 power lamps were maintained. The lighting charges amounted to Rs. 88,472' 
against Rs. 1,02,369 in 1910-1911. The public parks — People’s Park, Napier Park, 
Robinson Park and Loane Square — were maintained at a cost of Es. 29,41 9 against 
Es. 23,234 in the previous year. The total cost of maintenance of steam and hand 
fire-engines was Esi. 8,304 against Hs. 7,184in 1910-1911. A motor fire-engine was 
purchased during the year for Rs, 17,200. The engines were requisitioned for 20- 
fires against 13 in 1910-19]]. 


MILITARY (VOLUNTEERING). (1911-1912.) 

617. During the year the total strength of the twelve Volunteer Corps witin'n 
the Ninth (Secunderabad) Division was 7,650. Of this number 3,839 were ofiicieht 
and 3,811 extra-efficient against 4,466 and 3,309 respectively in 1910-1911. The 
new armoury, drill hall, offices and institute lor the use of the Bangalore Rifle- 
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Volunteers was completed in ti.eyear under review. A company of the 1st Batta- 
lion of the Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Rifles stationed at Jalarpet 
under Captain M. M. le Marcliand were called out to assist the civil authorities at 
Tiruppattiir in the North Arcot district on the Ist January 191 'j! on the occasion 
of the religious disturbances that arose there between the Hindus and the Muham- 
madans. The detachment, which was just in time to prevent a serious breach of 
the peace, rendered invaluable service in suppressing the riot. Their expedition in 
answering the call for assistance and the excellent spirit shown by them received 
the warmest commendation of Government. 
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518. The year showed further progress in the Port’s practical development. Madras 
An important feature of the year was the proof by experience that the alteration Poi’t Trust, 
of the form of the harbour permitted the construction of quays at which vessels can 

lie and work all the year round. 'I’he export trade expanded, and the quantity of 
produce brought by rail into the harbour for direct shipment exceeded all figures 
previously recoi'ded. The receipts of the Trustfrom all sources, including the grant Finance, 
■contributed by the Government Port Pnnd, were Rs. 10,51,017 in the year under 
review, against Rs. 10, 67, 449 in 1910-1911. The excess of receipts over expendi- 
ture on Revenue aocounc in the jjast six years has been Rs. 18,91,628, of which 
Rs. 2,08,500 are asoribable to Port Fund surpluses made over to the Trust by 
Government. If the items of interest on the one side and the grant of Port Fund 
surplus from Government on the other be eliminated, the share of regular harbour 
earnings required for actual working expenses was about 45 per cent. Vessels 
of all sorts, to the number of 600 with an aggregate tonnage of 1,630,340 Port and 
tons, paid for port dues Rs. 37,922, for mooring fees Rs. 54,180 and for pilotage Inirljonr dues, 
fees Rs, 36,440, total Rs. 1,28,542, or at the average rate of As. 1‘26 per ton 
registered. If this charge be considered as falling on the tonnage of exports and 
imports dealt with at the port, viz., 606,325 tons, the incidence of all these charges, 
covered in the cost of freight, amounts to As. 3'4 per ton. About 285,000 tons of 
goods handled by the Trust paid for services rendered Rs. 6,87,000 or at the rate 
of Rs. 2'41 per ton. This covers all charges between ship and wagon except 
lighterage, which costs about one rupee per ton. 

519, By the end of the year, the whole of the loan raised under the. sanction Works, 
of Government, viz., Rs. 39,43,000, had been drawn, together with the whole of 

the 20-lakh grant under tlie same sanction. Soon after the close of the year, a 
completion report having been prepared of all expenditure incurred against the 
sanctioned estimate up to the 31st March 1912, a separate estimate was made for 
the reumining expenditure, Rs. 79,203, to be incurred in 1912-1913. In compliance 
with the desire of the Port Trustees, Government have consented to allow the 
harbour alteration loan and the balance of the old pre-existing loan to be amalga- Furtmiv 
mated for amortisation purposes, and to be paid off by equated monthly payments alisration. 
of principal and interest at the rate of Rs. 32,000 per mensem, the payments to 
end on the 15th July 1952, It was decided during the year, instead of sinking to Ship quavE. 
half their depth the wells intended to form a coal lighter-wharf, to sink them 
at once to the full depth of 50 feet, in order to permit ships to come alongside in 
26 feet of water at low- tide — hence the new name of ship quays instead of coal 
wharves. Of the 20 wells sanctioned, 13 were completely built and sunk to their 
full depth of 50 feet, and the remaining 7 were partially built and sunk at tlie close 
•of the year. At the end of the year 750 lineal feet of tho ship quay at the v'estern 
harbour face were approaching completion, and it is anticipated that the new quay, 
nearly one-third of the entire length contemplated, will be ready for use by vessels 
by the end of 1912. There now remains no “beach” within the limits of the 
harbour fit for use by the old-fashioned, and now vanishing, masulah boats. An 
estimate was under preparation at the end of the yeai’ for completing the entire 
length, 3,000 feet, of ship quay from north to south of the harbour, and the proposal 
do raise a loan for this and other works was being considered by the Fort Trustees, 
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the two Chambers of Commerce and the Trades A,s.sooiation. During tl-ie hist few 
months ot the year the new north-beach export shed and lighter-quay proved of 
marked utility in dealing with the advancing export trade of the port. At the 
same time, much consideration was given to the que.stion of o,n improved and 
enlarged harbour railway station, and it was decided that the Trust was prepai'ed, 
subject to certa,in conditions, to offer to surrender to Governmeub a considerable 
area of the land that now vests in it, for a station to accommodate («) the harbour 
metre gauge goods traffic of the South Indian Railway, (h) the pasaoiigor traffic 
of both the South Indian and the Madras & Southern Mahratta Railways, (c) 
the harbour metre goods traffic of the Madras & Southern Mahratta .Railway 
that, may result, hereafter, from bringing the metro section of that system into. 
Madras, and [d) the local-booked city goods traffic of the South Indian bailway. 
The area of the intended station site is 36 acres. At present the daily average- 
number of passengers at the beach station is over 2,UOO, while the annual parcels 
and goods traffic amounts to Rs. 9‘87 lakhs, and the need for onlargenient is 
unquestionable. The daily outturn under the bead of dredging sliowod a large 
increase, the increase in the volume of water within the harbour arms at Indian 
spring low water having been 4,420,000 cubic feet between January 1911. and 
January 1912. The excess, in comparison with former year.s, was clue partly 
to the dredger “ Madras ” working inside the harbour for a groator length of 
time than in previous years and partly to the dredger “ Triton ” working exclusively 
inside the harbour, instead of at the new entrance. A new high-lovol waLer-tank 
with a capacity of 40,000 gallons has been erected and has proved u. success. The 
maximum of water supplied to shipping during 24 honi'S was 74,000 gallons 
against 36,000 gallons supplied in the previous year in any one clay. The g'roatest 
quantity supplied from the new tank to one vessel was 40,000 gallons to tlie troon 
ship “ Dufferin ” on the 27th March 1912. 

520. The importance of the trade of a port is not always to bo measured by 
its tonnage. Bat if tonnage is taken as a rough criterion, a comparison may be 
made between the trade of the year 1911— .1912 and lhat of the eight-year period 
1904-1912. Under imports the total tonnage handled was 447,000 tons, wldoh 
was considerably less than the 509,000-ton average for the eight-year period, and 
nearly one-third less than the figure for the best year of tbo period. But if the. 
disturbing factor of coal be omitted, the import tonnage of the year, 333,000, was 
almost exactly the average figure for the period. Of‘the more important articles 
of import the only ones which showed a marked iniprovemont in weight as 
compared with the eight-year average were kerosine, motals, timber, piece-goods, 
vegetables, and sugar. The total Exports were about 23 per cent, in oxcoss of the 
average, via., 159,000 tons in 1911-1912 as compared with 129,000 tons in the 
eight-year period. The principal items showing improvement were seeds and nuts, 
chiefly ground-nuts oi’ carthnuts, which were 150 per cent, in excess of the oio-ht- 
year average. Provisions, oil-cake and turmeric improved by an appreciablo per- 
centage. But many other of the chief articles of export dropper] in weight. 
Omitting Treasure and Government consignments, the value of the private Irndo 
of theyear under review 1,917-56 lakhs, was about 15 per cent, better than the 
average, l,bb3-57 lakhs, for the eight-year period. 'J’he total value of tlie private 
trade for the year was 1 crore more than that of tho best year experienced hereto- 
fore. Ihe figures show that the trade of Madras is improving at the rate of about 
2 per cent, per annum. 


_ 521. During the year the provisions of the Indian Ports Act XV of 1908 were 

withdrawn from six minor ports at which the trade was inconsiderable. Tlie total 
.rade of the minor ports again rose from 28-08 crores to 30-06 crores, the relative- 
order according to -volume of trade of the first .six ports being Tuticorin, Cochin, 
Cocanada, Calioiit, Cuddalore and hlega,patam. Dredging was carried out at 
Cocanada, Cuddalore, Negapatiim and Tuticorin. 

1 'vessels with an aggregate tonnage of 8,123,143 

tons enteied the minor ports of the Presidency against 19,836 ve,ssela with a ton- 

wi qri preceding year. The tonnage that actually paid dues 
was 30-75 per cent, of the tonnage that entered. The port dues colleotiona for tlw 
year were Rs. 3,85,090 against Es. 3,76,390 in 1910-1911. In all 665,288 passen- 
gers arrived and departed at the various . ports. Of these 610,984 arrived and 
sailed at the sixteen principal ports against 641,340 in. the preceding year. The 
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largest traffic was at Tuticorin. The amount of the coast light dues collected during 
the year was Ks. 1'38 lakhs against B,s. 1‘40 lakhs in 1910-1911 and Rs. 1'64 lakhs 
in 1909-1910, the steady deci'ease being due to the reduction in rates from 1st 
December 1^09. The coast lights were maintained efficiently and were exhibited 
without interruption during the year. Incandescent burners have been fitted at three 
more coast lights, Kaph, Tangachery and Havelock Point during the year, thus 
bringing the number so equipped up to ten. One hundred and eleven vessels with 
an aggregate tonnage of 5,125 tons were registered and 176 changes of masters 
endorsed on registry certificates. The largest number of vessels registered was 
at Mangalore. The weather was fine and normal throughout the year iu all the 
ports with the exception of Gropalpur, Oalingapatam and Tellicherry where cyclonic 
storms were experienced in September and November. The total number of wrecks 
and casualties reported was ii9 against 25 in the preceding year. Only one life 
was lost and this occurred from a native craft at Cochin. The loss of cargo and 
loss or damage to vessels amounted to Rs. 16,503 and Rs. 19,100 respectively. 
Forty-five notices to mariners were issued during the year. The closing cash 
balance at credit of the Minor Ports Fund, Minor Pilotage Funds, Landing and 
Shipping Funds and the Madras Coast Lights Fund was Rs. 2,81,165, Rs. 1,859, 
Rs. 1,12,093 and Rs. 39,858 respectively. 


MISCELLANEOUS. (1911.) 

523. The total number of licences under the Arms Act during the year was 
53,199 as against 56,539 in the preceding year. There was a decrease of 6,252 in 
the number of licences in Form XVI for the possession of arms and ammnnitiou 
and for going armed for purposes of sport, protection or display, which occurred 
mainly in the districts of Malabar (2,957) and Chingleput (1,864) and is attri- 
butable, in the former district, to the substitution of licences in Form XVIII, and, 
iu the latter, to the exercise of a closer scrutiny in the renewal of old licences. As 
in former years, the arms for which the greatest number of licences were in force 
were single-barrelled muzzle-loading percussion guns, the total number in ithe 
possession of licensees being 39,599 as compared with 43,486 in 1910, the largest 
number being heldin tbe districts of Malabar (5,538), South Oanara (4,248), Salem 
(3,351), and South Arcot (2,640). The number of licences issued under the 
BxplOvSives Act during the year was 12,144 as against 3,874 iu 1910. The large 
increase is accounted for by the fact that, in consequence of the cancellation of 
Rule 32 of the Arms Rules, licences for the possession of explosives intended for 
blasting purposes ceased to be granted under those Rules and were issued in 
Form B under Rule 14- A of the Explosives Rules. Licences in this form were chiefly 
in demand in the districts of Coimbatore (5,655), Madura (1,662), and Triohiuopoly 
(1,428) where they were issued to ryots in connection with the blasting of wells. 
Compared with the preceding year the inspections of licensed shops by the police 
and the Magistracy were, on the whole, satisfactory. There was a decrease from 
1,318 to 1,058 in the number of prosecutions instituied for breaches of the provisions 
of the Indian Arms and Explosives Acts and the rules framed thereunder. The 
percentage of convictions (87 per cent.) remained practicaUy the same. 

524. The number of licences iu force in respect to sulphur rose from 227 to 
238, but the quantity for which licences were obtained was only slightly over 483 
tons as compared with 579 in I'JlO. Licences for quantities markedly in excess of 
requirements were taken out in Malabar, Kistna and Coimbatore. In the Nilgiris 
there is still a large surplus stock with the Rcensees for which apparently there 
is no demand. Sulphur was used in the Presidency chiefly for the manufacture of 
conpowder and fireworks and partly also for the manufacture of sulphuric acid and 
for medicinal and sanitary purposes. There was also some demand for it in Malabar 
and South Oanara for bleaching cardamoms. 
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525. Mr. M. E. Ooucb.ma,n, I.C.S., who held charge of the office of Director of 
Agriculture since the raoi'ganization of the Agricultural D 0 |)artmout in 1905-1906, 
finallj Rerered his connection with it and proceeded on one year’s furlouo-li in 
August 1911, and Mr. G. A. D. Stuart, I.O.S., was appointed Acting Director of 
Agriculture. Mr. H. 0. Sampson was, on return from leave, placed on special 
duty for eighi- mouths for conducting a cattle survey of the Madras Drosidouoy. 

o26. During the year one new agricultural station was sanctioned in the 
Northern circle at Analcapalle in the Vizagapal.am district. The agave plantation 
at Hiiidupur and the farms atBezwada and Bellary were ordered to bo abandoned 
as the soils were found unsuitable for experimental purposes. ’Plio season was 
unfavourable at Haga.ri and Bellary, while at Nandyal aud Samallcota it was on 
the wJiolG favourable. During tho year 44, L15 lbs. eiX cotton seed wore distributed 
from Bellary, Hagari and Nandyal farms and from depots in tlio Kurnool district. 
No seed was left unsold, the demand being greater than the suniolv. Altou'etlinr 
2,560 lbs. of Cambodia cotton seed were distributed in the circle, mostly from 
Hagari and Nandyal farms. The demand for red Mauritius cane was snudl in 
Godavari as the delta is now practically wholly planted with this cane. For the 
mam crop season of 191l-l9la, 14,588 lbs. of good paddy seed wero distributed, and 
tor the mam crop season of 1912-1913, 21,600 lbs. have already boon distributed. 


A stations wore maintained at Palur, ICoilpatti and Taliparamba. 

An additional station at Mauganallur in the^ Taiijore district has beou siiuctionod. 
Ihe ai’ea auder drilled crops in Tinneveliy district increased to 3 605 acres The 
demand for pure Karrniganni seed from the seed lanna was very nreat and the 
whole quantity available 94,9o81bs._) was disposed of early in the season. ’ During 
tho year 30,520 lbs. of pure Cambodia seed were sold. ° 


528. Ihe a,rea under red Mauritius sugarcane near Nellikuppam in tho South 
Arcot district t^ain increased and the sugar lurlustry in that district is reported 
ro be on a firm basis and capable of great expansion. In Malabar the red Mauritius 
sugarcane IS being replaced by Barbados No. 208 which is stated to be better 
suited to West Coast conditions. The improvement in the quality of Karuno-anni 
cotton stil continued. The practice of single seed planting^of paddy was increa^ 
mglypopular, especially in the southern districts of Tanjore Madura ^TrichinouSv 
So„H, Arct, Co.mbata-e MAlabar „cl Ohmgkput. Tl.i Director iiSTtod tS 
saving in seed alone whim, would result from the universal adoption of ahiile 
planting of paddy at a crore of rupees per annum. The Agricultural deDartnuTnt 
endeavoured to siipply the demand for ^-reeu manure seeds wfficT was tavierii 
Tapjore and Maduia. The prices at which the seed was sold were so fixed as to 

“rSXrprii '»»»■ tor 
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629. The number of students at the Agricultural College, Coimbatore, at the 
commencement of the session was 50, 12 of whom were in their third year, 18 in 
their second year, and 20 in the first year Of the 12 students in thoir third 
year 10 obtained the final diploma, while 14 passed out of tbe 16 second-year 
students who were examined for the first part of the diploma. Two toiu's were 
made with senior students, one in the West Coast districts and one in the Telugu 
countries. 

530. The Agricultural Chemist a.ud hia Chief Assistant completed their joint 
research on the black cotton soils of Madras, and the re.sults will shortly be pub- 
lished. Researches were continued on the gases evolved from land occupied by 
pa.ddy crops and the results so far attained will probably have an important bearing 
on the question of the manuring and irrigation of paddy. The experiments with 
chemical manures generally confirmed previous results. The Government Botanist 
was engaged in research work with reference to sugarcane and Cambodia cotton. 
In the case of the latter it is hoped by careful analyses of the several characters 
exhibited by various crosses to discover the Mendelian characters and so evolve 
a plant possessing those characters which are specially desirable in a field crop. 
The three Entomological Assistants continued to work under the Government 
Botanist, who was assisted also by the Imperial Entomologist, and researches into 
the life history of various insect-pests were continued and ryots were instructed 
whenever possible as to simple means of combating these pests. The hfadras 
Mycologist was mainly engaged with the bud rot disease of palmyras in tbe 
Godavari and Kistna districts. The disease has appreciably abated in the Kistna 
district. It was found that cholam smut could be successfully combated by the 
use of a copper sulphate steep for the seed at a cost of about one anna per acre 
sown. Other fungus diseases were investigated. Operations in sericulture were 
continued. 

581. Twenty-four leaflets were issued by the department during the year in addi- 
tion to the Agricultural Calendar and two bulletins. The amount of correspondence 
between the department and literate ryots grows steadily larger. Cattle-shows 
were held at Ougole and Tiruppur during the year. 

632. The total strength of' the Madras Veterinary College during the year 
was 51. Out of the 19 students who were studying in the final class, 17 presented 
themselves for examination and 13 graduated. The percentages of successful candi- 
dates in all the three classes were markedly higher than in the preceding year. A 
large number of matriculates and satisfactory school ' final certificate holders 
sought admission into the College in January 1912. Considerable diflBculty was 
found last year in seoitring this class of candidate. 

533. As in last year there were 19 Veterinary hospitals, excluding the Madras 
Veterinary Hospital. The total number of in-patients and out-patients admitted 
during the year was 20,252 as against 20,996 in the preceding year. Including 4 
Veterinary Assistauts who resigned their appointments there were 3 "Veterinary 
Inspectors and 63 Veterinary Assistants employed during the year, of whom 45 
were itinerating assistants. Nine Veterinary Assistants were newly appointed 
during the year, the number including 7 graduates of tbe Madras Veterinary 
College. The number of inoculations against rinderpest fell from 21,080 in 1910- 
1911 to 13,068, the decrease being connected with the decline in the disease. 

534. There was a considerable fall in the number of cases of cattle mortality 
due to rinderpest, the number in 1911-1912 !being 10,572 against 24,435 in the 
preceding year. The decline seems, to be to some extent attributable to the early 
presence of Veterinary Assistants at the seats of outbreaks and to the preventive 
measures adopted by them. With regard to anthrax the endeavour to confirm the 
accuracy of the number of deaths reported from the disease by microscopical 
examination of specimens proved inconclusive and special enquiries are now being 
instituted on the point. 

536. Three Government stallions remained at the end of the year. These 
were stationed at Tiruppur, Kangayam and Palni, and 114 mares were covered 
as against 172 in the preceding year. There were 19 breeding bulls at work at the 
close of the year, 
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536. During the year 34 new pumping plants and 16 industrial pl.ants -were 
completed by the Pumping and Boring Department, and information wins received 
of 39 pumping plants erected by ryots or landowners without departmental 
as-sistance, but, as the list maintained by the departmeiii, is nece.ssarily incomplete, 
it is probable that a considerably larger number have actually been started. [Jp 
to the end of the year 261 pumping stations had been erected by the department 
and 114 by private agency, making a total of 375 pumping .stations since 1903. 
Fourteen loans amounting to Rs. 36,500 were granted under tire Lrint’l Improvement 
Loans Act. There was a further decrease in tho number of owner's who applied 
for the periodic inspection of thoir plant, arid this iiidopaiidonce of deparlimontal 
control although sometimes leading to losses owing to ignorance .seems to indicate 
a growing spirit of private enterprise. The initial cost of motors and pumps is 
still very higL and deters the majority of ryots ; but allowittg for re])airs, renewal, 
interest and depreciation on the capital outlay the coal: of lifting water by modraiiical 
means is considerably less than when cattle are employed. T'hcro is an enormous 
demand in India for any mechanical pumping device within the tnenns of tho ryot 
to purchase and work. At the beginning of the year the lloriug Department was 
reorganised and a new system adopted of checking the work turned out by tho boring 
raaistries. In consequence, with the same establishment at work the iota! length of 
the bore holes put down increased from 8,243 feet to 15,100 foot. 'I’lio total 
number of borings put down was 347, of which 244 were started from tho bottom 
ot existing wells and 103 from the ground level. Of those borings 203 wore 
successful. Fourteen borings were put down for purposes uncoiinocted with water- 
supply and the cost of the work was recovered. During the year tlie scale of fees 
levied by the department was revised, the charges for boring work being incroasod 
and the initial deposit required with an application for a boring being rai.sod from 
Ks. 3 to Rs. 20. ^ The number of applications during the three months of the year 
in wfiicli the refused scale was in force were still in excess of tho capacity of the 
department. With a view to efficiency work has been concentrated in certain areas. 

he tees recovered for boring work amounlod to Rs. 6,887 as against Rs. 1,647 
in the preceding year. As the Calyx drill purehaRod for the department last year 
did not prove satisfactory, sanction has been accorded to purchase a Koystoue 
drill working on the percussive principle, and it is hoped tliat this will prove a much 
cheaper method ofbormg. A Keystone driU was purchased by the doparimont two 
years ago tor the Zammdar of Devarakota and proved so snccossrul that the ryots of 
I themselves subscribed a sum of Rs. 6,600 and purchasod a 

|on ^ boro-liole to a depth of 

f ^ of the department ,s example 1 9 oil-engine-driven vioe-pulling 
installations were set up during the year. Other industrial plants included 

sugarcano crushing plant. Tho total 
receipts of the departmont rose from Rs. 5,987 to Rs. ] 4,461 and the not expenditure 
after deducting receipts feU from Rs. 60,311 to Rs. 48,598. oxpenaituio 
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537. The south-west monsoon was on the whole unfavourable Dnriuo- 
iree weecs ending 24th June 1911 the ra, infall was very heavy in the West Co'isl 

m ked by a destructive cyclone m Ganjam and by high floods in Godavari whibl 
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damaged tte croj3s in the river-side villages. On account of untimely or in- 
safflcient rainfall, tlie rain-fed paddy in Ganjam and the early crops in Giintur, 
Bella, ry, Nellore, South Arcot and Hamnad were not very successful. The areas 
under Both first dry crop and first wet crops were generally below the average. 
The north-east monsoon, which opened with a generally deficient rainfall in October, 
was less unfavourable, and averages were exceeded in most districts in November 
and December. The late crops in Guntur, Chingleput, South Arcofc, Noi'tb Arcot, 
Raranad and Tinnevelly, and tea and coffee in the Nilgiris derived much benefit 
from the rains of this monsoon, although parts of Viaagapatam, Bellary, Coimba- 
tore and Malabar were less fortunate. 

e38. The area under cnltivation with first crops was 33,068,000 acres against 
■a normal extent of 32,398,000 acres. The total crop area of 1911-1912 was 
37,380,000 acres against the normal extant of 36,686,000 acres. The area under 
paddy (10,289,461 acres) exceeded the normal area by 36,083 acres, while the 
areas under cholam (5,166,309 acres), cumbu (3,383,565 acres) and ragi (2,448,4.20 
acres) showed considerable deficiencies, which are attributed generally to the 
steady increase in the area cultivated with commercial crops. 

539. The area under cotton (2,675,838 acres) exceeded the normal by 684,097 
acres, the increase being marked in Madura and Kistna. The extension of culti- 
vation is due generally to high prices and the commercial importance of the crop. 
The area under gingelly (887,349 acres) though greater than last year was still 
below the normal by 57,546 acres, The area under groundnut rose from 934,135 
acres to 1,299,118 acres, or more than 450, OoO acres above the normal. The 
increase is due to the commercial advantages of the crop, while in the case of 
• Chittoor there was the additional reason that the ryots raised indigo and ground- 
nuts on a large scale even on wet lands as the rainfall was neither timely nor 
sufficient for paddy. The areas under castors and other lamp-oil seeds (574,931 
acres), nnder tobacco (192,206 acres), sugarcane (108,082 acres) and indigo 
(90,324 acres) showed, except in the case of tobacco, an increase over the figures for 
the preceding year. 

540. The outturn of paddy was 58 per cent, of the normal in Vizagapatam, 85 
per cent, in South Arcot, 87 per cent, in Triohinopoly and 92 per cent, in Coimba- 
tore, while in the remaining districts it ranged from 67 to 83 per cent. The 
yield of cholam, cumbu and ragi in Vizagapatam was 50 per cent. The yield of 
varagu in Tinnevelly, of castors, other oil-seeds, horse-gram, indigo and groundnut 
in Vizagapatam and Tinnevelly, of cumbu in Anantapur, of other cereals in Ohingle- 
put, of other oil-seeds in Kurnool and Chingleput, and of gingelly in Tinnevelly 
was below 50 per cent, of the normal, while in the remaining districts and under 
the remaining crops the outturn ranged from 50 to 94 per cent. 


HOETIOIJLTURE. (1911-1912.) 

[G.O. No. 191Ii; Eevemie, dated SGth June 1912 ; Report of the Ay ri- Horticultural 

Society of Madras, April 19127\ 

541. The weather throughout the year was unusual, and severe hail-storms in 
April and May did considerable damage. Both monsoons were favourable, and 
The last three months of the year were remarkable for the mild weather experi- 
enced. The raising of eucalyptus plants for the Forest Department was continued 
and during the year 4'8,878 plants were supplied. The results of the experiments 
in flax growing at Ootacamund have justified preparations to grow flax on a 
much larger scale in order to determine whether it will be worth the while of 
■cultivators in the Nilgiris to take up flax growing. The experiments in potato- 
growing were on the whole somewhat less promising. Various minor improve- 
ments were effected in the Ootacamnnd lake margin, and a cypress hedge was 
planted and unsightly trees were removed. A channel is being made to supply the 
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PBODUC- 

DISTBIBU- Kullar garden ivith water. Sim’s Park has been further improved, and the turf, 
TION. which, suffers from the heavy rainfall washing over a steep surface, has received 

~~ increased attention. The mangosteen crop at Biirliar was not so good as last year, 

the total value of the fruit being only Us. 110. The growth of tlie rubber trees at 
Burliar and Kullar gai’dens was satisfactory, and 70 lbs, of dry rubber, which, were 
sold at a net profit of Ba. 236, were obtained. 

Pinanee. 542. Receipts again fell from Rs, 6,231 to Rs. 5,313, and expenditure also 

slightly fell from Rs. 31,023 to Rs. 30,649. The most noticeable decrease in the 
receipts occurred under the head “ Tree, flower and other seeds,” the sale- 
proceeds being only Ba. 852 against Rs. 2,117 in the year 1909-1910. 

The Agri- 54-3. The season on the whole was not a particularly good one for gardening. 

Hortjcultural The rainfall was erratic and insufficient to counteract the effects of prolonged 
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^Society, 
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drought. Improvements and alterations have been made in the ornamental gardens 
at Mount Road, and the addition to the gardens of a piece of land next to the New 
Road, north of the nursery, is contemplated. There was no demand for rubber- 
producing plants or sisal aloe. It is reported that the production of fibre from the 
sisal aloe leaves too small a margin of profit to be commercially feasible. Only 18 
new varieties of plants were introduced into the gardens during the year. The 
work of supplying specimens for educational purposes has considerably increased, 
as also has correspondence relating to enquiries with reference to the cultivation 
of rubber, fodder plants, fibres, shade and fi’uit trees, green manures and chemical 
manures. Considerable additions were made to the Society’s Library during the 
year. The Society’s 72nd Flower Show was held in February 1911. 

544. The gross receipts of the Society during the year, including the Govern- 
ment grant of Rs. 4,000, were Rs. 23,582. A sum of Rs. 10,078 was realised from 
sales, and members’ subscriptions amounted to Rs. 3,182 as against Es. 2,876 in the 
preceding year. The number of ordinary members at the end of the year was 
151. Expenditure amounted to Es. 21,344 and the year closed with a balance 
of Ss. 2,238. 


Omohona 545. At the close of the year the total area under cultivation in th,c three 

Plantations, estates was 1,193T5 acres of cinchona and 569'12 acres of fuel trees. The south- 
west monsoon was exceptionally heavy and was accompanied by high winds which 
did some damage to the older trees. The north-east monsoon failed and tho prolonged 
drought from November to the end of March proved fatal to a largo number of 
young Ledger plants in the Moyar extension. During the year 66'52 acres of old 
cinchona were uprooted and 1'43 acres of new land were planted, reducing the 
area under cinchona by 64'09 acres. ’ The additions to the area under fuel were 
103-75 acres. The average age of the trees on the area uprooted was 42 years, 
and the total yield of dry bark calculated per acre per annum from the commence- 
ment of planting to the final haiwest was an average of 283 lbs. Tho total hark 
crop from the estates during the year was 402,494 lbs. as against 214,797 lbs. last 
year. The expenditure on the plantations was Rs. 59,904. Compared with the 
preceding year’s expenditure there was a saving of Rs. 4,818, which was chiefly due 
to the fact that practically no extensions were made during the year. 

Quinine 546. The total quantity of hark worked up during the year was 765,900 lbs. 

Factory. consisting of 129,363 lbs. of estate bark, 372,793 lbs. purchased in tho local 
market, and 263,744 lbs of Java Ledger bark. The total quantity of quinine 
extracted was 30,489 lbs. or 4'03 per cent, against 3-63 pei* cent, last year, the 
increased yield being chiefly due to improvements in manufacture. More machinery 
has been installed during the year and other new machinery has been ordered 
from which measures a further improvement in the yield of quinine is expected. 
With the allowance of Rs. 4,063 for depreciation of machinery tho oosl of manu- 
facture was 11'04 pies per pound against 10-3 pies last year. The total cost per 
pound of qumine manufactured during the year was Rs. 7-6-8 as against Rs. 8-11-2 
in the previous year. The decrease is due to the improvement in the outturn and 
to decrease in the initial cost per unit. The quinine was sold to Medical Stores at 
Es. 8-8-0 per pound, and for other supplies the rates varied from Rs. 8-8-0 to. 
Rs. 11 per pound according to the quantity ordered. No febrifuge was manufactured! 
during the year. 
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517. The sales during tbe year were 3ilj566 lbs. of quinine as against 27,686 
lbs. in last year, the increase being due to larger demands from the Medical Stores 
■of Madras aud Bombay and from the [Tnifced ProTinces. The quantity of febri- 
fuge sold rose from 1,444 lbs. to 2,089 lbs. The quantity of quinine sold at post 
office,? during the year rose from 2,1 81f Ihs. to 2,465 lbs. The amount sold hy 
revenue officers remained practically the same as in the previous year (27 lbs,). 

548. The profit and loss account showed a profit of Rs. 76,909, mainly as the 
Jesuit of the increase of Rs. 1 ,22,819 in the value of stock at the end of the year. 
The gross value of stock at the end of tbe year was Es. 7,62,445. 


FISHERIES. (1 91 1-1912.') 

[G.O. No. 26SB, Revenue, dated 3rd September ]912.'\ 

649. Sir Frederick Hicholson, k.o.i.e., continued to be Honorary Director of 
-the Fishery Department. The work of preparing sardine oil and guano waa moved 
from Oannanore where fish are not very abundant to Tanur (near Calicut) which 
is the largest fishery centre in Malabar. The canning experiments also wore trans- 
ferred from Gannanoro to Calicut where there are many arhaans skilled in metal work 
and several metal workshops. These changes have rendered the work of super- 
vision more easy and expeditious. The experiments conducted in the manufacture 
of sardine oil and guano have resulted in establishing the industry on a firm basis and 
the large catches of sardines for which the West Coast is well known can now he 
converted into valuable oil and manure of a high fertilising value, whereas under 
the crude methods formerly employed a worthless mauure deprived of all useful 
constituents was the sole product. _ The experiiueuts in light curing, salting and 
pickling of fish were atcended with marked success. Canning operations were started 
at Calicut with encouraging results, and fish-pastes and fish-powders prepared. By 
next season the station will be prepared to train students and publish its recipes. 
The number of private factories for the production of sardine oil and guano has 
■rissn from 2 in 1909 and 9 in 1910 to 45 in 19] 1. These factories confine them- 
selves at present to the production of crude brown oil on the methods initiated by 
the department. This oil finds a ready market in the jute industry at Calcutta: 
As the sardiue oil aud guano industiy is now firmly established the, department 
has transferred its attention to the prepai’ation of refined deodorised oil for which 
there is an immense and better priced market and the experiments have shown 
promising results, 

550. The experiment in oyster-culture at Pulicat was successfully coutiaued 
in spite of vicissitudes due mainly to the excessively low water of the lake by reason 
of drought, and a fine, batch of mature cultivated oysters is expected to be ready hy 
midsummer, that is, within 21 months from spat-fall to maturity. The ohank 
fisheries off the Tinnevelly coast were conducted under oooditions of unusual 
difficulty arising from uufavourahle weather and a short supply of labour. It is 
hoped that it will he possible to revive the manufacture of bangles and other 
ornaments from chank shells, which was once a flourishing industry in Tinnevelly as 
is shown by the specimens of chank workshop waste found in the debris marking 
the long deserted sites of ancient cities. Trout have been completely established 
in the higher waters of the Hilgiris and thefisheries were opened to anglers at the 
end of August 1911. Many fish, the largest weighing 5| lbs., were taken. The 
conservation of the upper waters of the Moyar and Bhavani was continued aud illegal 
practices were successfully checked. On the plains the fish farm at Suukesula 
(Kurnool) was brought to practical completion ; and a scheme has been drawn up 
for marketing the surplus fish in the town of Kurnool. Hew and large fish-farms 
are projected in the Kolair Lake, with a special view to the breeding of hdsa, and at 
Alltir in the Nellore district. Several large tanks have been stocked with fish by 
The department. 

4). 
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55J. Investigations were carried out by Mr. Hornell, Superintendent of_ Pearl 
and Ohank Fisheries, upon the anatomy and identity of certain fish-parasites, a 
subject intimately connected with the problem of pearl production ; an account of 
three new species which were found and of a new genus which had to be created 
for one of these has been published under the title of New Cetiioden from Tiidian 
Fishes in the “ Records of the Indian Museum ” for 1912. Specimens were supplied 
to research workers at Oicford, the British Museum and Calcutta. Observations at 
the Sunkesula fish-farm have established new facts with regard to the ova of the 
murrel [Opluoeevhalus pwictatus). Proposals have also been submitted to Government 
for the construction of a complete and modern Aquarium and, Marine Biological 
Station at Madras. 


_ FOEBSTS. 

(Baslt 1821 — 1st JuiiY 1911 to .80th Junh 1912.) 

[Annual Administration Repen-t of the Forest ^Department of ilia Madras F residency for 

fasli 132] ; StatiHics of Frilish India, FaH IV {b) — Finance and Rffomue.’^ 

562. Seven square miles, chiefly in Bellary, Chittoor, Tinuevelly, South Oanara 
'and Morth Malabar, were constituted reserved forests during tho year, wlulo the 
adoption of the areas given in the Survey of India maps in Ganjfcim and Kurnool 
caused a reduction of 34 square miles and about 1 square mile was disafiforestod. 
These changes resulted in a net decrease of 28 square miles in the total area of 
reserved forests which stood at 18,601 square miles at the close of tlie yoar. Tho' 
area of reserved lands decreased from 1,401 square miles to 838 square miles, the 
reduction in area being due mainly to the exclusion of 540 square miles of forosts. 
in the Nugur taluk, Geidavari district, which were erroneously shown as reserved 
lands last year. 

653. An area of 523 square miles, notified under section 4 of tho Forest Act, 
remained to be notified under section 16 of the Act at the end of tho year. Tho 
settlement of 392 square miles has been practically completed, leaving a balanco of 
131 square miles still to be done. Tho settlement work was effected, as in tho 
preceding year, by Revenue Divisional Officers. The Si)ecial Deputy Collector 
appointed to revise the boundaries of some of the existing roservos in Madura 
continued his work throughout the year, while the officer appointod .fo]' the ICollegal 
division completed his task in December 1911. It is proposed to ©.xtond tho term 
of the former by another two years in order to enable him to iuvestigato the bounda- 
ries of the reserves in tho Kodaikilnal range. 

564. I'he total length of boundaries at the commencement and close of the year 
was 37,716 and 37,385 miles, the decrease being due to the rectification of figures 
wrongly reported in previous yeara. A length of 522 miles was newly domarcated 
during the year against 649 miles in 1910-1911, leaving 646 miles, chiefly in Madura, 
flouth Canara, North Malabar and North Coimbal ore, still to be demarcated. Tlio 
length of old boundaries repaired during the year was 17,683 miles, which was less 
hy 4,642 miles than the total in the preceding year, and the length ol boundai’ies 
cleared free of cost by subordinates declined from 18,678 to 10,293 "miles. Exclusive 
of the 171 miles of boundary Hues between zamiudari dapati lands and Government 
unreserves in Bhadraohalam, surveyed and demarcated at a total cost owing to 
special conditions of Rs. 15,771, the average cost per mile of fresh demarcation 
decreased from Rs. 29-9-8 per mile to Es. 24-6-3, while the cost of repairs fell from 
Es. 4-12—10 to Ks. 2—8—3 per mile, 

555. The Survey of India, Party No, TII, carried their work in South Oanara- 
to completion. The maps ol some reserves have, liowever, not yet been published. 
The Survey of India, Party No. VUI, resurveyed 9 square miles of the Auamalai 
reserved forest. The special establishment sanctioned for tho dupati survey 
completed 65 villages in addition to the 30 finished in tho preceding’ year and at 
the end of the year there still remained 68 small villages to be surveyed. It is 
anticipated that the work wiU be completed hy the end of December next. A 
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conaolidated map of the teak plantations in South Malabar was prepared and printed 
at the Madras Survey Office. As usual, the departmental surveyors did miscella- 
neoas work, such as survey of coupes, alignment of roads and fire lines and verifica- 
tion of boundaries and preparation of stock and working plan maps. .In Guntur a 
detailed stock survey of over 29 square miles was made with a view to the prepara- 
tion of working plans. The special forest map officer prepared the reference maps 
of the iNilgiris and South Malabar and part of the map of North Malabar. 

556. During the year working-plans for 45 square miles were sanctioned and 
plans were either under preparation or revision for 2,709 square miles. More than 
half the area of reserved forests in the Presidency still requires attention. The 
annual plans of operations were generally carried into effect. Want of staff' 
hindered the execution of works, 'but the extension of the contract system of 
fellings which has now been widely adopted will tend to remedy this defect. 

557. Good progress generally wa,s made during the year in the construction 
and maintenance of communications and greater attention was paid to the con- 
struction of rest-houses, range offices and quarters for subordinates, hut there 
was a decline in the e.xpenditure on roads from Rs. 5,438 to Rs. 4,473 in the Central 
Circle. The total outlay on roads and bridges rose from Es 1 ,00,802 to Rs. 1,44,618 
and that on buildings from Rs. 1,48,552 to'Rs. 1,95,918. Tbo tramways in Nollore 
and South Coimbatore were slightly extended and worked at a profit. The plant 
of the mono-rail in the Bandamurlanka plantation will be sold as it did not prove 
of much utility. Estimates for the construction of a forest tramway and road iu 
the Tekkadi leased forests at a cost of over a lakh of rupees are awaiting the 
sanction of Government. The increasing cost of cart transport will probably 
render it necessary to substitute mechanical traction to a large extent. The 
expenditure under the head of miscellaneous works increased from Rs. 15,721 to 
Rs. 23,529, the money being spent as usual on fencing compounds and reserves, 
and in the construction of, and repairs to, tanks and wells. 

568. The total number of offences reported again rose from 26,489 to 29,222, 
or 3,477 more than the average for the preceding three years. Since only a small 
proportion of actual offences is ever reported the increase in the figures iudioates 
probably only greater stringency in supervision. As compared with the figures 
for last year the increase occurred under all heads except “ other offences.” The 
percentages of cases undetected, compounded and taken into court to cases 
reported were 6’7, 74'7 and 18-6 against 6-7, 75-6 and l7 *8. respectively, in the 
preceding year. The total number of cases disposed of by courts rose slightly 
from 5,023 to 5,363 aud the percentage of acquittals to cases prosecuted decreiised 
from 13 '6 to lOffi. The punishments inflicted by Magistrates were generally 
adequate. The amount of compensation realised fell slightly from Rs. 1,69,686 
to Rs. 1,69,461, although the number of oases compounded was larger. The 
average fee per case fell from Rs. 9-7-1 to Rs. 8—12—8. 

569. The year was a particularly bad one for fires owing to a protracted dry 
season and the early closing of the monsoon. The system of fire-protection 
adopted in most districts was the same as in previous years and consisted in the 
clearing of exterior and interior fire lines and patrol by fire watchers. In the North 
and East Ouddapah divisions the special method of burning strips of forest of 
va.rying width was continued during the year but is reported to have had little 
effect iu protecting the forests. The total area over which special protection was 
attempted was 5,758 square miles against 4,536 square miles in the preceding 
year. Of this area 633 square miles were burnt, the percentage of failures rising 
from 4"1 to nearly 11 per cent, and the cost per square mile successfully protected 
from hs. 22-1-3 to Rs. 22-13-1. The results were noticeably unfortunate in the 
Northern circle. In addition to the areas under special protection, the ordinary 
staff attemnted to protect 9,315 square miles, of which 8,460 miles were said to have 
been successfully protected, but the latter figures are unreliable. The successful 
fire-protectiou of the Mudumalai forest by means of the Kurumbers was satis- 
factory. The number of fires rose during the year from 1,572 to 1,693 and the 
area burnt from 424,899 acres to 938,644 acres, the large increase in the latter 
figures being the inevitable result of the dry season which made the fires fiercer 
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and more difficult to control. There was a reduction in the area burnt through 
carelessness in burning fire lines departmen tally. The areas burnt by the careless- 
ness of travellers passing through the forests were large, especially in Vizagapatam, 
Kurnool West and Coimbatore Korth, but in Kuruool West the number of fires due 
to this cause declined from 34 to 14 audthe area burnt from 65,103 acres to 29,601 
acres. The number of fires and the a,reas burnt to obtain new grass wei’o, us in. the 
previous year, particularly large in Ouddapah North and East, Chittoor, Kollegal 
and North Coimbatore. The area maliciously fired was more than double that of 
la.st year. As in previous years, the origin of a large proportion of fii'es could not 
be ascertained. 


560. Out of 19,439 square miles of reserved forests an extent of 2,77S square 
miles, or neai’ly 14'3 per cent, of the total area wore closed to all animals through- 
out the year, and 277 square miles for part of tho year. Groats were admitted to 
788 square miles of reserved forests against 891 square miles in the preceding year. 
Groats alone were excluded over an area of 16,266 square miles and goats and sheep 
over 294 square miles. The number of cattfe impounded foil further from 202,093 
to 200,151 and the' total number of animals admitted to grazing on payment from 
3,55 b, 009 to 3,552,777. The number of sheep and goats licensed fell by 25,172 
and 70,(559, respectively, while the number of cows and buffaloes increaaod by 
190,945 and 1,211, respectively. Pending the result of the deliberations of the 
Forest Committee and the orders of G-overnment thereon no progress has been 
made in the preparation or sanction of schemes for .the regulation of grazing. 'This 
is the most pressing question in the administration of the department. 

561. Spike in sandal continued to spread in Kollegal and North Coimbatore 

in spite of the removal of diseased trees and it is hoped that the Forest lloiauist, in 
whose programme the investigation of the disease is said to have been entered, will 
be able to discover the real nature and cause of this destructive pest. Thetoak 
plantations in South Malabar, which in the previous year escaped the attentions of 
the insect pwa owing to heavy autumn rains, suffered severely, from its 

a.ttacks_ during the year underreport. The pest continued to defoliate the" now teak 
plantations in West Kurnool. The borer Arbela letraonia continued its iwagos ui 
the Agastinowgam plantation in G-anjam and made its appearance in a casuarina 
plantation in. Giintur. In both North and East Ouddapah many trees of the 
species Anogemus latifolia were killed by a serious attack of a boring beetle. The 
disease seems to be connected with the extraction of gnra. Tim gum contracts 
have been stopped. The parasite Loranthivs longifloTus attacked tho AlbizzLas and 
Melias in the Perambalur range in Trichinopoly, and the shoots of Flerooarpus 
vianupmn in the gh3,t coppice couqoes in Tinnevelly wero heavily browsed by 
sambhur which must have an appreciable effect on the future stock. 


562. In spite of the dry season natural rcjproduction from seedlings, especially 
of the more important species, was on the whole satisfactory and good wherever the 
conditions were favourable. The regeneration of sandal and the reproduction of 
led. Sanders from seed and coppice were both satisfactory in certain, di.sti’iots and 
reproduction by coppice was generally good in areas protected from fire and 
glazing. The area of plantations for the purpose of artificial reproduction was 
increased by 2,41 3 acres during the year*. The additions wero chiefly to the plaiita- 
tions qt oasnariua, teak, moka and pine. Cultural operations, consisting of 
piouglimg, sowing, dibbling in seeds and putting out seedlings and cuttings of 
various species, were continued in all districts, but, except in special circumstances, 
the results are not encouraging. Generally it appears that better results would be 
obtained by spending the money absorbed by these operations on improved and 
efiective protection such as fencing. The operations undertaken, during .the year 
± 01 - the improvement of_ growing stock consisted of improvement fellings, thinnings, 
fencing, creeper cutting, the removal of inferior species interfering with 
weetbng parasitic and noxious growth, and 

^tiltivation of alai’ge number of exotics was continued 
successtully, but the results obtained, were of 110 great importance. Experiments 
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with sesbavia aculeaia pTOTecl a failure owing to drought and to late receipt of 
seeds. Sesbania is not a forest plant hut grows luxuriantly in cultivated land with 
veryhttle moisture. 

664. The various methorla adopted for the exploitation of maior produce were, 
as in previous jears, clear or regeneration fellings, thinnings, selection fellings, 
improvement fellings and coppice fellings. Casuarina oonpes, babul areas, areas of 
mixed forests and two coupes of Karimpoya reserve in South Malabar were felled' 
clear for the formation of plantations or for cultural operations. Thinnings were 
carried out in the teak plantations in South Malabar. Fuel and bamboos were also 
removed by this method. Selection fellings were carried out in timber coupes or 
where it was found necessary to eliminate dead, diseased and suppressed trees or 
deformed trees of better species. Bamboos were also worked by selection felling. 
Improvement and coppice fellings were undertaken principally in fuel coupes and in 
a few timber coupes and bamboo areas. Unregulatod fellings under the permit 
system were made in unreserves ; in reserves this system was confined to the extrac- 
tion of bamboos and, in certain limited areas, of palmyra trees and small timber and 
fuel for local consumption. In Ganjam the Khonda were, as in tie previous year, 
allowed tlie free enjoyment of most of the minor produce, while in Vizagapatam 
and Lower Godavari the hillmen were allowed to collect and sell it at weekly 
markets to merchants and the seigniorage was collected directly from the purchasers. 
The collection of miscellaneous produce was generally undertaken departmeii tally. 
Permits were issued in several districts for the removal of stone, gravel and other 
minerals and for removal of manure leaves, of thatching grass, of thorns and of 
avaram bark. MGth these exceptions minor produce was leased out to contractors. 
Eyots were allowed to cut and remove grass free from reserves in 12 forest districts. 

565. The only district in which the collection of hay was undertaken in any 
appreciable quantity during the year was Guntur, but the net hnanoial results of 
the operations have nob been reported. It was also collected in small quantities 
in nine other districts. The hay collected in South Canara and South Kurnool 
and a portion of that collected in East Cuddapah was used for feeding Government 
bulls. Cattle owners in Central Coimbatore have begun to appreciate the value of 
hay and a demand for it has sprung up in that district. 

566. The revenue from grazing and fodder grass (Hs. 6,32,016) was much the 
same as that realized in the previous year, viz., Es. 6,31,643. 

567. The amount of timber removed during the year was 3,997,364 cubic feet, 
of which 782,676 cubic feet were removed departmentally, 3,002,387 cubic feet 
by purchasers and the balance by right-holders and free grantees. The quantity 
of fuel extracted rose from 22,150,426 cubic feet to 24,167,752 cubic feet, of 
which 12,557,893 cubic feet were removed departmentally and 11,410,384 cubic 
feet by purchasers. The total number of bamboos extracted departmentally 
was b, 672,02!) and by purchasers 40,376,156. The value of minor produce 
including grass rose from Rs. 14,10,763 to Rs. 15,69,51 1, practically the whole of 
it being removed by purchasers. The quantity of major produce extracted and 
the value of minor produce collected considerably exceeded the figures of the 
preceding year. The advance made in the direction of the transfer of the 
exploitation of fuel from departmental to private agency is not fully exhibited in 
the statistics as the change was for the most part introduced only from the 1st 
.April 1912 and its efifects will be completely visible only after two or three years. 

668. The revenue of the year was Rs. 42,37,796 as against an average of 
Es. 36,83,230 for the five years preceding 1910-1911, while expenditure 
amounted to Ks. 34,46,441 as against the quinquennial average of fis. 28,19,403. 
Compared with the figures of last year the revenue increased by Es. 4,66,855 and the 
expenditure by Es. 2,27,889, Rs. 66,380 under “A. Conservancy and works” and 
Es. 1,61 ,509 under •' B. Establishment.” The marked rise in the total gross revenue 
and the increase of expenditure during the year were due, in the case of revenue, 
to increased departmental operations, larger demands, the realization of better 
prices and the collection of various items of revenue belonging to the preceding 
year, and, in the case of expenditure, to larger outlay on works, communications, 
42 
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compensation for land, demarcation and fire-protocfcion, and on osbnblishment, due 
to tne improvement of pay of Provincial and Imperial odicors, tlie redistribution of 
districts, the opening of a third vernacular training school for foresters, and 
to special expenditure in connection with, the organization, of the Madras Forest 
College. The net surplus, namely, Es. 7,91,354, oxceediyl that of the previous 
year by 43 per cent. The increased revenue of about Rs. 4,66,000 was ilistributod 
as foil ows : — 


(1) Timber (both by Government Agency and purohaaers) 

(2) Fuel ( do. do. ) . . 

(3) Bamboos ( do. do. ) 

(4) Sandalwood 

(.5) Minor produce (both by Governmont Agency and purchasora) . . 
(G) Miscellaneous ( do. do. ) . . 


IIS. 

1,81,000 

2,000 

■14,000 

17.000 
1,51,000 

71.000 


After deducting capital expenditure not yielding an immediate outturn, such as that 
on communications, buildings, cultural operations, working plans, sottlomeut, survey, s 
and demarcation, amounting in all to Rs. 6,75,343, thoi o was a surplus of roveuuo 
over expenditure directly chargeable to revenue of Rs. 15,37,420. 


Administi'a- 

tion. 


569. The pi’iuoipal events of the year were the creation of a new Ooiiserva, tor’s 
Girole and the starting of the Forest College at Coimbatore. The former cliange 
was introduced on llth October 1911 ; the Presidency i,s now divided into four more 
or less compact divisions with head-quarters at Waltair, Madras, Tricliinopoly and 
Coimbatore and more effective supervision by Conservators has boon roridoi'ed 
possible. Although the Forest College was not actually siartod until him 1st 
of July, the staff was collected and all arrangement, s made within the year, 
were the division of the North Arcot district into two ohargos, 
called jNm’th and South VeUore, and of the two divi.sious of C-odavai’i, disirict into 
tmee ; effect has not, however, yet been given, to the latter change for want of an 
ofhoer to take charge of the new division. A sohomo for tlio rnucli needed augment- 
ation of the subordinate establishment was submitted to Governmont and now 
under consideration. 


General. _ 5 i0. The timber and-sandal wood transit rules worked smoothly exonnl; in North 

Coimbatore and Godavari Upper. In the former district tlio rulosa.ro reiiortorl not 
to sateguard the interests of Government suffloioatly and to be potential sourco.s of 
pejty harassment to the people and steps will bo taken to remedy the defects. In 
Godavari Upper the rules are said to have pre.ssnd hardly on timber merchant, s on 
account ot the action of _ corrupt subordinate.s, but this is a cau.se within tho 
competence of the District Pore.st Officer to remove. The privileges allowed 
by tie rules under .section 26 of tho Forest Act wsru gonerally exurciaoJ by tho 
people and there were no serious complaints except in Vizagapa'tam and God'avari 
upper. A tew complaints of lower suliorclinafces interfering with Uio people 
were^ received in Kollegal and prompt step.s were taken l.o put a stop to it. Tho 
Tin conveyod to the villagers regarding their responsibility for the protection 
ot the forests ad]omiag their villages have not proved effoctivo so far, and it i.s not 
nicety that viUagers will assist in the protection of the forests unless thoy have some 
ForMts under pei’sonai interest in doing so. Proposals for entrusting the management of certain 


panoliayats. 


Leaf manure. 


- ■ /^i • , , 51 -. i.ui ouai uauuig uie management 01 certain 

reserves in Chingleput, North Coimbatore and South Oanara to villacm panchayats 
^ the end of a year or panohnyat management roport.s 
will be submitted by the local officers showing the results for the year ; it will then 
be possible to see whether or not extension on those lines is advisable. The 

Coimbatore entrusted to the village panchayat were 
The^mifitei ^ f istriot Forest Officer and. his report is not very encouraging. 
Up dT unprofitable small reserves and topes now in charge of 

the department has not been overlooked. It is possible that the Forest Committee 
now sitting may have recommendations to make in this matter. The rates of 

manure from the reserved forests were raised in the 
several districts so as to approximate to its real market value, with a view to put 
a stop to the euormous drain upon the forests caused by the removal and to 
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induce the ryots, who have heen accustomed to rely upon forest leaf, to resort dis?rjot- 
to the far more economical and ' effective practice of growing green crops on their Tiow. 
•own lands. In fixing rates full consideration has been given to the possibility 
or otherwise of obtaining seed in the districts concerned and Collectors have been 
■directed to submit a report as to the effect which the enhanced rates have produced 
upon removal and the extent to which other forms of green manure or seed for 
raising green manure crops can be procured in each district. The experiments 
made in Guntur, East Ouddapali, Nellore, Chingleput, Ohittoor, Trichinopoly and 
Madura in growing sesbanin aculeata with a view to the distribution of seed to ryots 
were a failure. The plants which are useful as green manure crops are such as grow 
well upon agricultural land with a minimum of water, but are quite nnsuited to 
forest land and are never likely to be grown with any success on it. Every 
•encouragement is afforded to the raining industry. The mica industry in Nellore Mining, 
shows signs of improvement and the market is favourable. The results of the year 
show an increase both in the output and in the royalty realised. A considerable 
•extent of forest land was leased during the year to planters for coffee and tea culti- 
vation in South Coimbatore. The number of elephants in charge of the Forest Elnphants 
■department at the close of the year was 127 against 114 in the previous year. 

Elephant capturing operations were very successful particularly in the Nilgiris. 

It was decided to reduce the large establishment of young untrained elephants as 
it was considered that it does not pay to keep them for more than a limited number 
of years before they are fit to work. It was decided that captures under ten years 
old as well as calves born in captivity should, as a rale, he sold. Accordingly 1 9 
elephants were sold at auction after the close of the year and a sum of E.s, 45,695 
was realised by the sales. The excellent prices realised were largely due to the 
excellent condition and thorough training of the animals, advantages which the 
buyers fully appreciate. 


MINES. (1911.) 

[_8taUsti6S of British India, Part I, Industrial — Mines.] 

571. Minins: operations were carried on in six districts during the year and Output, 
the minerals worked were graphite in Vizagapatain, manganese in the same district,' 
magnesite in Salem, mica in Nellore and Salem, gold in Anantapur, steatite in 
Anantapur and Kurnool, galena and diamonds in Kurnool, and corundum in 
Trichinopoly. The output of graphite in Vizagapatam fell from 269 tons to 64, Graplule. 
the decrease being attributed to the death of the proprietor of the mine. The out- 
put of manganese has increased this year from 46,441 tons to 57,293 tons, but the Manganese, 
figures are still far below the output of 125,820 tons in 1907. The average number 
■of workers employed daily was 2,704 as against 2,465 in the preceding year. The 
output of magnesite was 3,490 tons against 5,182 tons last year. The works at Magnesite. 
Suramangalara, >Salera district, employed a daily average of 327 -hands, The output 
■of mica has risen from 196 to 344 tons. The mine opened in Salem district last jrioa 
year produced only about four tons and employed a daily average of 33 hands. All 
other mica mines are in the Nellore district and the increased output in that 
•district (340 against 191 tons) is noteworthy as 60 mines only were working against 
77 mines in the preceding year. In spite of the increasing' depth of the quarries 
good deposits were found, and the market improved. The average daily numher 
of hands employed was 2,062. Three gold mines, with a daily average of 1,110 Gold, 
hands, were working in the Anantapur district. One mine produced nothing ; of the 
•other two, one produced 135 oz. of gold ' and the other, 5,284 oz. The total out- 
put last year (from one mine) was 2,533 oz. The Muddavaram steatite mine in the gisatita. 
Kurnool district employed daily an average of 38 persons and produced 166 tons 
uf steatite. One mine was open at Parnapalla in the Anantapur district from the 
■5th November to the 20th December 191J and employed on the average 11 persons 
daily with an output of two tons. Two diamond mines continued to be worked in Di,iinond.s. 
the Kurnool district and produced two carats. They employed an average of 108 
persons daily. One galena mine in the same district employing 21 persons daily Galena 
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produced about 4. cwt. The output of corundum from one mine in tbo Tricliinopoly 
distiict opened on the 20th September J910 vvas 108 tons. The average daily 
number of employees was 290. Saraarskite, china clay and garnet have been found 
in the Nelloro district during the year. 


General. 572. The Inspector of Mines, visited 33 mines in the bJellore distinct and 

, action has been taken on his recommendations. The general condition of the 
employees was good. Tsvo persons wore accidentally killed during the year and 
one was seriously injured. Women and cliildren are reported to have been 
employed only on suitable work. Wages were uormal. Thera were no prosecutions 
mider tbe Mines Act. 


MANUFAGTUKES. (1911.) 


Factories. 

General 

statistics. 


Cotton and 
jute miUs. 


Otlsr 

factories. 


Industries. 


'iStutibtioi of British India, Pari /, Indmirial — FaolurinK mcliidimj Indiislrial 
Lahonr, Cotton MiU», Jute Millbt, etcf\ 

573. Tbe number of factories in the Presidency coming within tlifj scope of 
the Indian Factories Act (XIV of 1881) again increased during the year .from 201 
to 208. Of the additional number, one factory was in the Pi’osideucy town and the 
other six were in the mufassal. The daily average number of operatives employed 
on factory labour also inureased from 54,344i to 67,309. Thoro was an increase in 
tbe average daily number of female employees, the figures being 0,468 for 1911 
against 6,302 for 1910. The number of children also rose slightly from 4,725 to 
4,784. The sanitary arrangements in almost all factories continued to bo satisfac- 
tory and the general health of the operatives good. Inspootions by modicnl officers 
were generally sufficient; but in several districts inspections by non-nioclioal 
inspectors again fell short of the required number. Machinery was sufficiently 
protected by fencing in almost all the factories; but minor defects wero reported 
in the distiiota of Anantapur, South Canara, Guntur, ICistna and Ramnad, ITie 
number of accidents rose from 242 to 308. Of these 4 were fatal, 48 serious and 
256 minor, against 2 fatal, 28 serious and 212 minor accidents in the preceding 
year. The largest number of accidents occurred in the Railway Workshops nt 
Perambnr (41) and the Cordite Factory at Aravankad (47). The increase in the 
number of accidents is attributed to the increased vigilaiico of mnuagevs of 
factories in reporting minor occurrences. Two prosecutions wore imstituted under 
the Act, both in Godavari district, and both ended in conviction. 

574. There were 14 cotton mills in the Presidency, including I in Pondi- 

cherry, with a total of 386,424 spindles. The daily average number of employees 
was 22,489, of which number 2,674 were women and 4,065 children. All the mills 
were controlled by joint stock companies. The nominal share capital of the 
14 mills amounted in the aggregate to Rs. 1,30,00,500, and share capital was fully- 
paid up in seven of them. There were two jute mills, controlled by joint stock 
companies with a total of 5,032 spindles and 234 looms, eiiiplovinn' on an avora°'e 
1,792 operatives daily. u j ^ b 

575. There were 40 factories employing steam power engaged in ginning, 
cleaning and pressing cotton as against 46 in 1910 and 39 in 1909. The majority 
were in the cotton districts of Anantapur, Bellary, Guntur, ICistna, Ramnad and 
Tinnevelly. There were 62 rice mills as compared with 56 in 1910 and 48 in 1909. 
Of this number 6 1 were in the three districts of Guntur, ICistna and GSdavari. 
Among other factories employing steam power the most numerous wero 1 3 cotton, 
spinning and weaving mills, 14 tile-works (13 on the West Coast), 9 railway 
workshops and 5 iron and brass works. One glass factory and an oil-mill worked 
by electricity, both in Madras, were opened clnring the year. There were 11 
Government and local fund factories. 

576. During the year there were in the Madras Presidency 92 private 
industries not classed as factories under the Factory Act. In 36 of these 
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mechanical power was employed, the most important being 12 coffee works in 
Malabar and South Canara, 6 factories in the districts of 'lliatna, Kurnool and 
Eamnad emplCyed in ginning, cleaning and pressing cotton, 1 weaving establish- 
ment in South Canara, 4 pripting presses, 2 rice mills and 2 tile and brick works. 
Of the 66 industries which | employed no mechanical power the most important 
Were 9 weaving factories, 8 fish-curing yards, 6 mica splitting works, 15 tanneries, 
6 palmyra fibre cleaning works (at Tuticorin), 2 rope works and 2 tobacco 
factories. In tbe Travancore State there were 15 concerns worked by mechanical 
power comprising 5 tile and brick works, 5 oil mills, 2 rope works, 2 fibre manu- 
factories and 1 plumbago sorting establishment. Only one of these, a rope yard 
at Alleppey, employed a daily average of over 1,000 hands. There were 22 
factories employing mechanical power in the Cocliin State, tbe number comprising 
9 oil mills and 9 tile manufactories. 


I 

SEA-BORNE TRADE. (1911-1912.) 

\_^aview \of the Sea-Borne Trdde of the Madras Tresidency far the year 1911-1912 ; 
J^nudl Volume of the Sea-Borne Trade and Naoigation of the Madras Presi- 
denoy for thdyear 1911-1912 ; Statistics of British India, Part 2/,‘ Oomrner- 
malj Annual Statement of the SearBorne Trade and Navigation of British India 
with the British Umpire and Foreign Ooun tries ; Annual Statement of the Coast- 
ing "Trdde' and Navigation of British India; Review of the Trade ot India for 
1911-1912A 

577. In the fbUowing sfatemeut 'the value, of the sea-borne trade foreign and 
coasting, inclusive of Government tranaaotions> of the Madras Presidency for the 
year ending 31st March 1912, is compared with the value of the trade in each of 
the preceding two years and with the average of the five years ending with 
1908-1909-.— 


' 1 , ' : 

' . II ' 

i Total trade. 

Average for 
tbe five years 
ending 
1908*1^09. 

1909-1910, 

1910-1911. 

1 

1911-1912. 

! 

Increase or 
decrease \i\ 
1911-1012. 

Percentage 
of ” 

difference 

m 

1911-lbl2: 


RS. 

RB. 


BS. 

BB. ’ ' 


(1) foreign trade. 







Imports-^ ' 

Meroliandiso 

Gold ‘ ' 

Silver 

9,41,93,950 

44,14,666 

18,22,726 

1 ' 

9,4B,4i,261 

1,09,49,821 

20,42,933 

10,63,62,041 
49,10,560 
, 22,80,036 

11,69,22,117 

24,28,800 

18,02,331 

+ 1,06,60,076 

- 24,87,670 

- 4,77,705 

+ 10 

51 

21 

Total, Imports (private) ... 

10,04,31,332 

10,78,34,005 

11,35,58,637 

12,11,53,338 

+ 75,94,701 

+ 7 

'l 

GoTernmenl stores , 

Do. treasare 

■ 1 ; 

, 45,29,711 

39,77,234 

31,26,693 

37,03,473 

+ 5,76,780 

+ IS 

1 Grvsnd Total, Imports . 

10,49,61,043 

11,18,11,239 . 

ill, 36,8?, 330. 

12,48,66,811 

+ 81,71,481 

+ 7 

' , 1 ' ■ 

Exporlbs — , 

‘ Indian ^rodiioe, etc. ... 

' Foreign merchandise , 

Gold 1 ; 

Sily^t ' 

10,82,60,246 
12,26,633 
1,94,767 
27,58 200 

17,37,07,423 

,1-1,42,681 

3,419 

'‘76,54,520 

20,89,63,213 

18,36,715 

2,290 

68,78,649 

'22,88,51,438 
21,55,287 
10,30 665 
32,51,355 

+ 1,98,88,225 
+ 3,18,542 

+ 10,28,375 
- 36,27,284 

1 

+ 9 

+ 17 

53 

Tj'olai, Exports’ (private) ... 

17,24,38,846 

20.27j08.04S 

21,76,80,867 

23,62,88,715 

+ 1,76,07,848 

4 -3 

\ I ' 1 

Government stores ... ... . 

Do. treasore ... ... 

1,16,044 

1 

1,20,738 

61,106 

2,01,607 

+ 1,48,662 

+ 243 

"Cri'EtAd ^otal. Exports ... 

17,25,54,889' ' 

'20,28,28,781 

21,77.41.972 

23,54,98,382 

+ l,77,66,'4l0 ■ 


Aggregate Foreign Trade 

27,75,16,932 ' 

31,44,40,020 

33,44,27,302 

36,03.65,103 

+ 2,59,37,801 

1'+' ' 8 
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Total trade. 

A-verage for 
the five jeai> 
ending 
1W)8-1909. 

1 

1909-1910. 

1910-1911. 

1911-1912, 

Increase or 
dccreiiRO in. 
1911-1912. 

PercQptau'Q 

of 

differeuco 

ill 

1911-1913, 


RS. 

Rb. 

B.S, 

ES, 

ns. 


(2) Ooaati?ig iradQ* 







Importa — 

Indian produce . . 

Poreign merchandise 

Gold 

Silver 

6,74.‘i6,844 
98,45, t57 
26,763 
"28.063 

9,10,76,480 

1,04,88,486 

2,146 

79,181 

7,96.97,000 

1,16,90,747 

39,285 

3.87,826 

8,95,14,192 

1,16,58,869 

300 

2,68,260 

- 1,01,82,838 

31,878 

38,986 

- 1,19,676 

13 

■3 

99 

at 

Total, Importa (private) ... 

6,75.66,117 

10,16,40,281 

9,17,14,867 

8,13,41,581 

- 1,03,78.276 

11' 

Go-vernnient stores 

Do. treasure 

13,85,767 

6,000 

11,03,619 

9,80,078 

13,32,105 

60,09,000 

■t- 3,72 3.87 

+ 60,00,000 

+ 99 

Gi'ancl Total, Imports 

6, 89.47,884. 

10,27,60,100 

9.26,74,935 

8,86,78,7-10 

- 40,01,189 

4 

Earports — 

IndiatD. produce 

Foreign merchandise 

Gold 

Silver 

5,28,92,540 

14,63.827 

3,468 

73,837 

4, 81,24,282 
12 38,39(5 

46,200 

6,04.13,877 

13,10,217 

87,500 

3,34,000 

8,19,96,602 

13,21,078 

1,98,000 

■f 1,15,81,026 
+ 11,761 

37,690 
1,36,000 

+ 23 

+ 1 1 

- ’ 41 

Total, Exports (private) ... ^ 

5, M, 23,672 

4,04,08,878 

6,20,96,604 

0,3,5,15,480 

■6 1,14,10,886 

+ 22 

Government aloros 

Do. treasure 

13.22,307 

3,84,863 

14,44,627 

17,84,1.36 

11,14,185 

61,2,14 

n,M ,266 

63,26,289 

- 1,69,919 

•4 62,64,066 

16 

Grand Total, Exports 

6,63,30,832 

5,26,37,540 

6,32,71,013 

3,97,86,036 

+ 1,65,1-1,022 

■8 31 

. Coasling Trade 

12,53,78,716 

16,53,87,040 

14, .69, 46, 048 

15,84^68,781 

* 1,26,12,833 

+ 9 

Aggregate Trade 

40,27,90,648 

46.08,27,660 

48,03,73,260 

51,88,18,974 

■H 8,84,40,724 

+ K 


Boreign trade. 


Ooaeting 

trade. 


Customs. 


Foreigfl, 

Trade. 


The total Taluo of the aea-borne trade showed a substantial improvement in 
which both the foreign and coasting trades shared. As compared with 1910- 
1911 the aggregate trade increased by 8 per cent., the foreign trade rising in value 
by 8 pep cent, and the coasting trade by 9 per cent. Tn the foreign trade, consider- 
able eipansion took place both in imports and exports, the improvement being 7 
per cent, and 8 per cent, respectively. Imports of private merchandise increased 
by Rs. 106'60 lakhs or 10 per cent, as a result of larger receipts of cotton goods, 
metals, kerosene oil, machinery and mill- work, cairiages and carts and raw cotton. 
Imports of gold and silver fell by Ea. 29-66 lakhs or dl per cent. In the export 
trade there was an expanfsion of Ks. 177-56 lakhs or 8 per cent. Exports of Indian 
produce improved by Rs. 198-88 lakhs or 9 per cent., all staple articles except raw 
cotton hnd coffee, sharing in the improvement. Exports of treasure fell by 
Rs. 25-99 lakhs or 38 per cent. Under coasting trade, imports of Indian produce 
fell by 13 per cent- owing to smaller receipts of grain and pulse especially from 
Burma,; while the exports of country produce rose by 23 per cent, on account of 
larger shipments of groundnut seeds to Bengal and groundnut oil to Burma. The 
total gross oustoins revenue advanced by Rs. 5-11 lakhs or 7 per cent. The 
amount of import duty realized showed an increase of Es. 4-34 lakhs or 7 per 
cent, over the record figure of the previous year-. The increase occurred chiefly under 
cotton goods?, manufactured articles and spirits, and liquors. The increase in the 
case of the first two items was due to larger importations,,' the trade in cotton piece- 
goods reviving from the depressed condition of the previous years. The increase 
under spirits and liquors was due to larger clearances fropi bond espocially towards 
the end of the official yearj in anticipation of a prohablq increase in the rates of 
duty. The increase of Rs. ,0-77 lakh or 10 percent, undbr export duty was due to 
larger exports of rice and paddy to Ceylon and the Eeunioii, through the diversion 
of the Burma trade from these markets. 


678. The following statement shows the value of thq impoyt and export trade 
of the Presidency according to the plasses under which they are shown in the 
Government accounts. , ' ■ I ' ' 
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Imports, 

— 

Average 
of fivo 
years 
ending 
IfWS'lOUO. 

1909-1910. 

1910-1911. 

1911-1912. 

Increase or 
decrease in 
1911-1912. 

I 4 .Animals, liYiiLg ... 

11. Articles of food and drink 

LAKHS 

BS. 

1 fl50 
i 83*92 

LAKHS. 

RS. 

5*29 

110-20 

LAKHS, 

BS. 

5*S8 

117-34 

LAKHS, 

ns. 

4:'15 

116*48 

LAKHS. 

RS. 

- 1*23 

- -86 

A. Hardware and cutlery 

B. Ketals ... ... ... . . 

0. Machinery and millwork 

D. Railway plant and rolling-Btook .. 

26-14 

00-47 

36-60 

74-12 

29-47 

110-84 

44-32 

62-41 

33-54 

12170 

40 07 
05-96 

3.5-20 

129-42 

44*24 

53-18 

+ 1-66 
+ 7-72 

+ 4-17 

- 12-77 

Total of Uo. ni ... 

227-33 

247*04 

261-26 

282-01 

+ -78 

IV. Chemicals, drugs, medicines and narcotics, and 
dyeing and tanning materials 

7 , Oils 

VI. Eawinateriala and unmanufactured articles .. 
'VII. Articles manufactured and partly manufac- 
tured — 

A. Tarns and textile fabrics 

B. Apparel . .. .... 

C. Other articles ... 

32-05 

45*43 

17*86 

37-94 

46-39 

27-77 

37*02 

53-63 

24 91 

43-31 

57-02 

31-30 

+ C-29 

+ 3-39 

+ e'39 

1 

377-62 

35*02 

116*22 

287-31 

39-80 

144-77 

354 - 8 Q 
45-11 
164 11 

420-75 

45 65 
188-52 

+ 65'SB 
+ -64 

+ 2441 

Total of No. VII ... 

o28-tl6 

471-78 

564*06 

654-92 

+ 90-84 

Total Merchandise 

941-93 

946-41 

1,063-62 

1,169-22 

+ 105-60 

Treasure 

62-37 

120-93 

71-97 

42-31 

- 29-06 

fl-rand Total ... 

1,004*32 

1,076-34 

1,135-59 

1,211-63 

+ 75-94 


Exports. 

— 

Average 
of five 
years 
ending 
I906>im 

1909-1910, 

3910-1911. 

1911-1912. 

Inorease or 
deorease ia 
1911-1912. 


LAKHS. 

EB. 

LAXHS 

ns. 

LAKHB. 

bb. 

LAKHS. 

BS. , 

LAKHS. 

B8. 

I. Animals, living 

11. Articles pf food and drink 
.1.11. Metals and cnanufactnres of metala — 

A. Hardware and cutlery 

, B. Metals ... 

0. Machinery and roili-work ... 

D. Kailway plant and roUlng-atock ... 

16-70 

629-84 

1406 

540-10 

19-32 

595-29 

23-49 

674-80 

+ 4-17 

+ 79-61 

1*22 

9*54 

'24 

•14 

1*45 

5*64 

10 

1-84 

4-24 

-14 

•01 

2-15 

4-89 

•30 

+ -31 

+ -65 

+ -16 

■01 

Total of No. Ill 

11-14 

719 

6 23 

7-34 

+ Til 

JV. Oliemicals, drugs, medioines and narootioe, and 
dyeing and tatming materials 

V Oils 

VI. Kaw materials and unmanufactured a^’ticles ... 

34-91 

30-0fi 

583-58 

30-08 

42-80 

747-33 

30-28 
4T88 
829 52 

29-36 

51-64 

873-90 

■92 

+ 9-60 

+ 44'-38 

■VII. ArticlOB iratiufaotDrcil and parMy manufao- 
tured — 

A. Yarns and textile fabrics 

3. Apparel ... 

0. Other articles 

111-66 

2-61 

374-32 

137-32 

2-15 

430-48 

14010 

2-53 

.142-86 

147-00 

2 46 
600-12 

+ 6-96 

■07 

+ 57-27 

Total of No, VII 

4R8-62 

569-95 

585-48 

649-64 

+ 64-16 

Total Merchandise ... 

1,694-85 

1,951-60 

2,108-00 

2,310-07 

+ 202-07 

Treasure 

76-38 

75-58 

68 81 

4.2’82 

- 25-99 

Grand total . . 

1,770-43 

2,027-08 

3,176*81 

1 

2,362-8« 

+ 176-08 


Chapter IV, 
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TlOir AND 
DISTKIBTJ- 
TIOET. 


Under imports tlie marked adyance shown in group YII-A represents larger 
imports of cotton twist and yarn and cotton manufactures, The increase in group 
VII-0 is spread over many items, and that in lU-B is accounted for by larger 
receipts of steel and aluminium, while the decrease in III-D occurs under locomotive 
engines and benders. Under exports the increase in group II is attributable to larger 
shipments of rice and paddy and copra. Seeds account for an increase under Vl. 
Larger shipments of tanned hides and skins and coir manufactures contributed to 
■the increase in group VlI-0. 
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579. The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal 
articles imported into the Madras Presidency : — 


rriucipal artiolee. 

AveraRO of live 
years ending 
isioa-iooih 

1000-1910. ' 

Umi-KBl. 


Poraoiil- 
ago 01 
propor- 
tion 1o 
LciLal 
imporls 
of nuT- 
olianihso. 

IiK'i’oaso f)i' 
rioiirnasu m 
lilll-liii'i. 

Cotton mfiiiufaJtiiiQB . 

Ke. 

Oa. 

Efl. 

ES. 

Eg. 

1 (ita. 


1,96,85,017 

2,43,93,396 

2,08,03,710 

2rr40 

■b 64,10,815 

Metals . . 

SO, 47, 003 

1.10,83,805 

76,77,651 

1,21,60,664 

], 29,41 ,910 

11-07 

■8 ■ 7,72,24.0 

Cotton tviisb and yarn 

97,4.2,371 

05.84,569 

1,04,49,002 

8*04 

•h , 8, 84, OH, 3 

Oils , . 

45,42,469 

74,12,448 

46,38,670 

53,02,884 

67,02,102 

4‘8a 

•1- ■ 3,30,278 

Eailwa-^ plant and rolling. stock 

, 62,40,687 

66,94,862 

63,18,266 

465 

- 12,78,000 

Apparel .. . . , ... 

35,01,994 

39,80,014 

45,10,GDS 

45,64,660 

3-90 

+ 53,857 

Macliinery and mill-work 

36,59,473 

44,32,032 

40,07,353 

44,23,381 

3-80 

-1- 4 10,028 

Sugar 

11,66,620 

' 31,79,680 

37,67,010 

38,07,397 

3’20 

+ 50,381 

Hardware and outlery 

26,14,003 

29,47,117 

38,58,030 

37,06,868 

36,20,068 

34,17,707 

3'01 

+ ,1,66,138 

Spires 

29.74,'272 

33,10,506 

2-92 

- ‘ 3,49,181 
+ '2,97,360 

ProviBions . , 

17,34,731 

20,71,280 

21,15,655 

13,86,476 

24,12,011 

2-08 

Carriages and cjarta 

W.72.204 

10,‘J2,23C 

19,14,928 

1-64 

•9, ‘6,28,463 

Liquors . I, . , ... 

22,25,439 

. 21,37,034 

19,79,019 

18,68,435 

1T)0 

r ' 1', 10, 684 

Glass and glassware ... 

11,04,114 

13,66,083 

36, 14,866 

18,04,075 

I'UO 

■9 , 2,49,800 

Paper and pasteboard 

12,06,543 

15,39,432 

16,90,176 

17,47,193 

1-49 

+• 67,038 

Drugs, . medicines and uatcotios 

15,05,008 

. 10,69,276 

14,41,000 

17,30,407 

T48 

2,88.867 

Tnstriimont.g, apparatus, etc. 

9,66,536 

' 12,79,891- 

14,05,033 

16,02,U87 

1*34 

■8 1,67,065. 

Artiolfts (not apecitied) imported by 
post ,, i,. ... ,i. 

8,dl,S12 

10,38.199 

13,04,894 

15,03,712 

1*20 

+ I,03,H18 

Dyeing and tannmi; materials 

8,79,379 

- 12,76,391 

3 3,28,302 

14,47,368 

1*24 

1,18,060 

Arma and arauiiniition 

12,03,486 

10,78,871 

9,09,803 

11,65,140 

I'OO 

+ 1,66,766. 

Ohemioals 

7,61,032 

8,48,767 

9,32,368 

11,63,260 

'00 

+ 2,20,891 

Matches .. ' ... 

7,60,131 

10,19,924 

10,49,787 

11,02,332 

■94 


Jnte manufactures ... 

‘6,56.986 

. 0,O-I,1O8 

6,62,677 

8,04,240 

•7(3 

+ 2,31,563 

Wood and manofacUircs of wOod ... 

.1,16,801 

! 12,03,885 

9,59,510 

8,02,151 

•70 

67,305 

Hides and skins 

5,46,840 

6,36,223 

9,01,677 

8,27,189 

'71 

74,188 

Soap ... ... ... ... ,4. 

3,12,492 

6,19.293 

6,24,778 

8,04,274 

•60 

+ 1,79,400 

Buildings and engineering materials. 

5,30,895 

4,88,659 

9,3,3,966 

7,28,825 

•62 

- 2,06,131 

Woollen goods 

6,36,819 

5.18,526 

5,96,007 

0,85,054 

•69 

1- 00,047 

Stationery (excluding paper) 

4,41,608 

6,73,230 

6,22,768 

8,7(1,362 

■68 

■1 63,589 

Faints and colours ' 

3,61,624 

4,31,698 

6,30,747 

5,05,006 

•53 

+ 50,108 

Cotton, raw 

6,394 

20,264 

6,599 

5,82,.i.6D 

*50 

•3- 6,76,870 

Books and printed matter 

3,24,159 

1,53,978 

4,10,708 

3,28,626 

4,80,4.1.1 

■41 

+ 1,51,635 

Je^ollery and plate of gold aiifl silvor 

3,19,500 

2,75,876 

2,99,774 

4,75,210 

•40 

•8 1,76,4'35. 

Earthonware an^ pdroeleln ..1 

2,41,153 

2,94,767 

4,59,767 

*8f) 

■1- 1,64,980 

Animals, liviog ... 

0,60,295 

5,29,604 

5,38,308 

4,16,089 

•36 

- 1,23,219 

Tea oliests .! ... 

1,97,129 

.3,06,622 

2,60,198 

8,46,322 

■30 

+ 96.324 

Toys and requisites for games: 

2,76,437 

3,11,449 

3,21,930 

2,10,716 

3,42,062 

•29 

-h 20,168 

Gums and resiu^ , i 

1,58,903 

1,55,618 

8,19,170 

■27 

+ 1,08,454 

Candles .u 

2,28,096 

2,55,319 

3,33,535 

2,73,007 

•28 

- 69,668 

Cabinetware and furniture ..i 

1,56,450 

1,92,103 

1,09,856 

7,400 

2,45,067 

•20 

t 75,212- 

Silk, raw ... , 

Printing and lithographing matoidals 

27,955 

2,20,OO.Ji 

•IG 

+ 2,21,604 

1,72,869 

2,06,569 

1,88,422 

1,8,5,274 

•16 

3,148 , 

Coal, coke and patent fuel 1 ■ 

8,04.232 

7,06,800 

2,42,159 

1,82,570 

•16 

50,580- 

Leather and Tnanulactures of loather 

1,42,527 

' 1,66,037 

2,02,058 

1,64,] 08 

•14 

38,760 

Other aiticIoB ... 

20,30,804 

22,74,000 

23,80,872 

20,06,038 

2*30 

+ 3,16,766 

Total Morcbaucliso ... 

9,41,93,950 

0,40,41,231 

10,03,02,0-ia 

11,09,22,117 

100-00 

+ 1,05,00,076 

Treasure — 

Gold ... .. 

44,14,066 

1,09,49,821 

49,16,560 

24,28,800 


- 23,87,070 

Silver . ,k, ... ... ... 

18,22,727 

20, 42, 983 

22,80,030 

10,02,831 


- ■ 4,77,706 

Total, Treasure ... 

02,37,383 

1,20,92.764 

71,06,506 

42,31,221 


- 29,66,376 

Grand Total, Imports „. 

10,04,31,333 

10,76,34,005 

11,36,68,087 

12,11,63,338 


+ 75,94,701 


,580. The increased popularity of motor vehicles has had a considerable adverse 
effect on the trade iii horses Which has diminished by Es. 1*3 lakhs ; 789 horses, 
were - imported as against 1,006 in the previous year and the average value per- 
horse was slightly lower. : 

68,1. The import of malt liquors, 93 per cent, of which came from the United 
Kingdom, improved' to a small exteilt The import trade in foreign spirits has 
deorefised in quantity by 13 per cent, and by 10 per cent, in value and the decline 
has been in all cases of potable spirits. The enhanced prices of foreign, spirits 
have led to a drop in consumption and liquors of country manufacture have 
increased in favour to a ceftain extent. The more active competition of Bombay 
merchants has also had ‘ an effect in lessening the imports by sea. Nearly ' every 
class of provisions showed an improved trade, the aggregate amounting to Rs. 24T 
lakh^, wnioh is 14 J)er cent, above the previous year’s total. 

582. Hardware and cutlery formed 13 per cent, of the tbtal imports 6f metals 
and manufactures of metals. The trade in hardware and cutlery has ekpabded 
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steadily and tbe improvement has been sliared among' all the sub-heads with the 
exception of agricultural implemeiiia, which were imported to a slightly less extent 
probably on account of the large imports of the previous year. 


Chupter IV. 


PRODTTC- 
TIOR- AWD 
DISTRIBU- 
TIOW. 


683. The total value of Ohemieah imported m 1911-1912 amounted to uiiemioiils, 
Rs. 11 "53 lakhs against 11s. 9'32 lakhs in 1910-1911. Tbe increase was mainly drugs, etc, 
under chemical manures, the value of which rose from Es. 1 -63 lakhs to Rs. 2-94 lakhs. 

The increased demand has been produced through the development and prosperity 
of the planting and agricultural induscries ; sulphate of potash, basic slag and 
nitrolim have been the manures moat largely imported. The total value of "drugs 
mul medicines Tom by Rs. 2'20 lakhs. Alizarine and anilivc dyes represented nearly Uyeing-und 
70 per cent, under the head of dyeing and banning materials. Imports of alizarine tanning 
increased by 7 per cent, in quantity and 3 per cent, in value, and those of aniline ^'a'^eriala. 
dyes rose by 29 per cent, in quantity and 20 per cent, in value. Germany and 
Belgium respectively supplied 32 and 59 per cent, of alizarine and 78 and 18 per 
cent, of aniline dyes, di/nthetic indigo continued to make steady progress, and the 
imports amounted to 120,232 lbs. valued at Rs. 1-39 lakhs against 93,932 lbs. 
valued at 1 '27 lakhs. 


684. The total imports of oils, more than 09 per cent, of which were mineral Oils. 
oUs, showed an increase of 6 per cent, both in quantity and value. Imports of 
foreign kerosene oil improved by nearly 3 per cent, in qna.titity and 7 per cent, in 
value. The imports ai Burma oil advanced by 9 per cent, in quantity and 7 per cent, 
in value. During the year the rate war between the bbandard Oil Company of 
America and the two English Companies, the Asiatic Petroleum Company and the 
Burma Oil Company continued, and prices were cut considerably. The demand for 
liquid fuel among the ryots for water pumps, etc., largely ' contributed to the 
expansion of 63 per cent, under the head. Imports of luhricaiing oils fell by 21 per 
cent., while imports of foreign petrol or motor spirit amounted to 2,41)0 gallons 
only owing to the competition of Burma petrol which amounted to 152,968 gallons 
in the year under review. 

586. The total imports of raw materials increased by Rs.' 6'39 lakhs or 26 per Haw 
cent.. The imports of coni declined considerably, only 1,771 tons having materials, 
been imported against 4,460 tons in 1910-1911 and 29, .379 tons in 1909-1910, owing 
to the greater use of Indian coal, the imports of Bengal coal rising by 37,896 tons 
in quantity and Rs. 2'd'2 lakbs in value. Patent fuel advanced by Rs. 0'21 lakh. 

The drop in price of American cotton in consequence of the abnormal crop 
increased the imports from 521 cwt. valued at 0'07 lakh to 14,481 cwt. valued 
at 5'82 lakhs. 


586. The im])ort trade in cotton goods emerged from the stagnant state that it ManufaBtaredl 
had been in for tbe previous two years and returned to a more healthy condition. “’’‘kleB. 

In 1909 1910 the market had been ■ overstocked and disorganized by reck- 

less overtrading in 1908-1909 and these stocks had to be worked off before new 

purchases could be made. Cotton goods represented 34 per cent, of the lolai value - ” ' 

of imports, and the year’s trade, compared with the trade of the previous 3 ear, rose 

in value by I 8 per cent. The imports of jute raauufacturea rose from Rs. 6'63 lakhs 

to Rs. 8'94 lakhs, the increase being due to larger imports of old gunny bags from ‘ 

Ceylon on account of larger exports of rice to that colony. Woollen manufactures 

impioved from Es. 5'9.5 lakhs to Rs. B'bo lakhs as a result of larger imports of 

yarn and knitting wool from the Cnited Kingdom. Imports of woollen piece-goods : 

rose from 806,385 yards to 330,001 yards, but their value fell from lls. 3-64 lakhs 

to Es. 3'54 lakhs. The total value of apparel imported amounted to Rs. 45'65 Apparel. 

lakhs and showed an increase of Rs. 0'54 lakh or 1 per cent, over the record figure 

of the previous year. Imports of gold and silver thread, wholly supplied by France, 

amounted to Rs. 28'60 laHis and were above the average in value. 


587, The total imports of other manufactured articles amounted to Rs. 188‘52 Mscellaueous 

lakhs and showed an expansion of 15 per cent., nearly all sub-heads sharing in the manufaotured 
• articles, 

inorease. 

688 . The value of re-exports advanced by Rs. 3-18 lakhs to Rs. 21-55 lakhs. Exports, 
Oottori piece-goods, which formed 44 per cent, of the total, rose from 3,202,696 yards Re-exports, 
valued’ at Rs. 8-39 lakhs to 3,506,084 yards valued at Rs. 9-66 lakhs. 
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589. The following table gives the value of the principal articlos of Indian 
produce and manufactures in the export trade of this Presidency together with the 
exports of treasure and shows their comparative importance : — 


Priucipal articles. 

Average of 
five yearR 
ending 
l&08-100fl. 

11)09-1010. 

1910-1911. 

1011-1912. 

Poroent- 
age nf 
propor- 
tion to 
total ox- 
porta cf 
merohan- 
1 disc. 

Inopcus© Or 
nenroRSe in 
1911-1912, 


KU. 

KS. 

its. 

1 

RS. 




Hidtib and skinB 

3,09,48, 20 .S 

3,93.05,082 

3,73,29,684 

4 , Ob, 98, 480 

17 78 

+ 

31,68,802 

CottnIl^ raw ... ... 

3.53,30,037 

3.18,1 /. 4 .I 3 

4,14,18,81.;! 

3,90,22,402 

17-06 

_ 

23,98,381 

Seeds ... ... 

1,40,118,011! 

2,49 OH, 190 

2,51,56,746 

2,03,33,786 

12-82 

+ 

4li77,042 

Gram and pulse 

1,80.21,1385 

1,40,59,405 

1,42, 19, 41-2 

1,75.36,325 

7-66 

+ 

33,16,883 

CoSgq . .. ... 

l,8()/)H,n90 

1,0^,85,489 

1,31,24,107 

1,30,75,604 

,5-7] 

— 

49,10,*) 

Frnitg and vegetables 

35,.|3,81li 

80,12,559 

92, ,58,731 

1,27,91,080 

S'fji) 

+• 

36,33 208 

Tea 

85,14,568 

l,15J:i.4(J2 

1,21,89,442 

1,23,07.665 

5'40 

+ 

68,2-23 

^-'Oitoa inauiit’HctuL-GFi 

87,o1,60B 

90,l4,aSOO 

1,03,98,593 

].06„54,04ii 

4-66 

+ 

2,56,45;) 

Coir inanufacturea 

51, 77,80, S 

72,27,705 

e8,oy,RS7 

70,75,710 

3-49 


11 , 0 , 5,823 

►ipiotiii 

40,13,070 

48.52,476 

52,63,729 

60,77,282 

2.06 

-f- 

8,18,553 

9.70,065 

Oils 

29,04,661 

42,77,119 

41,83,5-15 

61,63,670 

2’ 26 

+ 

l'fovif5ions ... .f. 

25,71,758 

32,04,108 

10,08,300 

44,14,497 

1-93 

•H 

‘l,UC,I0i 

Fodder, bran and catUo-load 

29,72,035 

31, .17,208 

20,98,225 

28,20,032 

4 1,42,792 

181 

+ 

11,’44'667 

iitanureB 

22,81,009 

26,75,612 

20,37,418 

128 

+ 

1,10,486 

Ai'tiulaB ^not specified) exported by 

7 , 39,444 

17,8,5,942 

22,80,402 

2l),8dj,3dj6 

i-17 

+ 

.3,94,944 

post. 

Cotifcun twist and. ^arn 

10,39,492 

28,16,239 

23,00,812 

19,10,333 

8,13,435 

26,21,966 

1-15 


;),2G,3iflt 

Animals, living 

10,43,212 

13,93.0.47 

23,32,il,S 

ro2 

+ 

4,ai,7rt5 

Caoiitohouo, raw 

6,654 

1,95,120 

22,98,372 

1-00 

-1- 

14,84,9.37 

Wood and manufactures of wood . . 

14,13,004 

10,47,800 

17,82,600 

18,67,622 

•81 

+ 

l.S.iiolO 

Drugs, inedioincB and naro ifcios 

13,00,389 

10,22.692 

17,19, .560 

16,21,365 

-71 



nrlstlos and fibre ror brnahoa and 

9,76,807 

14,76,070 

15,22,050 

14,29,212 

■62 


’ 93 , '438 

brioma. 

Dyeing and tanning raatoiials 

20,83,028 

J 3,68,237 
7,44,294 

1-3, 33,574 

12,41.684 



11,110 

Sugar 

10,37,633 

11,82,256 

6,73,632 

10,87,186 

•18 


95i0U9 

Jnte, raw ... 

10,8'),782 

6,62 196 

7,40,786 

•38 


76h54 

Hemp, raw 

0,70,896 

■I., 23,61.7 


0,01,22,3 

'110 


1,08^29(1 

Mica 1 . .. . ... 

7,14,731 

2,33,458 

3 , .19, 305 

6,ii4,OOR 

•2(5 


•2i6'i,761 

Mobals . , 

8,00,083 

5,57,894 

4,07,008 

4,70,373 

•2] 



Wool, raw and manuPacturee 

4,36.178 

3,90,009 

4,29,614 

4,03,823 

•18 


9(8 

Horn and bornmeol 

2, .13, 868 

3,08,364 

1,74,41)3 

2,79,973 

•12 


1)06,478 

Silk, raw 

2,37,562 

3,58,43 1 

2,29,703 

2,35 752 

•]0 


0,U4() 

Pamta nnd colours ... 

1,70,400 

,3,0",331 

2,43,910 

2,0.3,701 

•00 


40hd9 

34,598 

Building and Enginooring maloriala 

1,16,950 
-2, -26,371 

1,49,370 

2,08,332 

1 ,73,734 

•08 


Apparel 

1,64,682 

1,76,015 

1,72,801) 

•08 


;i,2ou 

2,20,724 

Ocher articles 

10,20,096 

10,88,822 

12,70,518 

15,03,210 

•66 

+ 

Total merobandiae ... 

16,82,00,245 

19,37,07,423 

20,89,63,213 

22,SR,51,.t38 

1 00-00 

+ 1,98,88.226 

Treasure— 

Odd 

1,94.707 

3,419 

2,200 

10, .30, 605 



10,28,375 

Silver ... 

27,68,200 

78,54.,52n 

08,78,649 

33,61,365 



.36 27;204 

Total Treasure 

29,52,907 

76,57,939 

08,80,830 

42,82,020 


- 

25,98,910 

Grand Total 

1 

17,12,13,212 

20,12,05,372 

21,68,41,152 

S3,3i,a:i,ji5R 


+ 1,72,89,806 


The increase of Rs. 4.'22 lakhs under living animals was due to larger shipments 
of high-priced cattle to Ceylon, the Straits Setlloments and the Foderated Malay 
' States which respectively took to the value of Ha. 17-23, 3-99 and 1‘57 lakhs ag-ainst 

Rs. 15 8h, 2-79 and 0-29 lakhs iii the previous year. 

Ponded 590 . Exports of coffee fell by 13 per cent, in quantity and 0-4 per cent, in 

Coffee. value, which represented a rise in specific value of 14 per cent. Prom the planters’ 
point of view, the year was a prosperous one, for pric6.s attained abnormal heights 
the value rising from Rs. 49-2-0 to Rs. 56-1.-0 per cwt. The season was good and 
rrmts and harvest, though late, was above the average. The total value of exports of frmU 

vagGtabi™. and m^gniailrs advanced from Rs 92-69 lakhs to Rs. 127-92 hikha. The article of 
outstanding importance under this head is cocoanut-kernel or copra, the exports of 
■which accounted for Rs. IIB lakhs out of the total. This valuable product of the 
cocoanut palm further increased in value, the average price rising from Rs. 17-9^0 
i to as. 17- 14-0 per cwt. The year’s crop was good and cultivation prospered under 

Copra. the influence of a steadily increa'.ing dsm-and. Copra forms an important raw 

material m the soap-making industry but its use is ex-tending in many directions in 
consequence of the invention of successful processes for the removal of the distinc- 
tive odour and liability to, become rancid. As vegetable butter it has become a, 
popular article of food, the manufacture of which is au expanding industry, notably 
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on the continent. Tile exports of copra were mainly from the Malabar Coast, 
Cochin, Calicut and Badagara being the chief ports of export. The exports of rice 
and paddy have been affected indirectly by the famine in the Far East, where the 
demand for rice diverted mnoh of the Burma rice trade from its usual channel. 
Brices in Rangoon rose to abnormal heights. The Ceylon and Reunion markets 
were largely neglected and in consequence Madras was called upon to make good 
the deficiency in supply. The statement below shows the prices of rice and paddy 
during the past ten years : — 


cii 

O) 

I— t 
OJ 


RS. A, P, 

3 0 11 
6 2 3 


The total value of provisions exported amounted to Es. 44Ti lakhs against 
Es. 40'U8 lakhs in the previous year. Dr^ Ush, saltad and unsalted, was the chief 
item with a value of Es. 24‘98 lakhs against Rs. 24‘33 lakhs in tbe previous year. 

591. Manganese ore is the principal item under the head of metals, and exports 
amounted to 1,016,000 cwb. valued at Es. 3-64 lakhs against 864,000 cwt. valued 
at Rs. 3-47 lakhs, an increase of 17 per cent, in quantity and 6 per cent, in value. 
The indnstiy continued in a quiet condition for though the i-ates improved some- 
what. the charges for freight also increased. 

592. The total value of chemicals and drugs declined from Es. 29'87 lakhs to 
Es. 29TO lakhs or by 2 per cent. The exports of drugs showed little variation from 
the previous year’s figures. The trade in leaf tobacco receded from 1,670,842 lbs. 
to l,619,b66 lbs. or by 3 per cent, in quantity and from Es. 3']9 lakhs to Es, 3T4 
lakhs or by 2 per cent, in value. Oigars improved from 704,791 lbs. to 797,383 
lbs. or by 13 per cent, in quantity and from Rs. 4'32 lakhs to Es. 4'71 lakhs or 
by 9 per cent, in value. The total value of dyeing and tanning materials improved 
by Rs. O'll lakh to Rs. 12-45 lakhs or 1 per cent. The trade in indigo showed a 
slight improvement from 2,364 owts. to 2,510 cwts. or by 6 per cent, in quantity 
and from Rs. 3'92 lakhs to Rs, 4-23 lakhs or by 8 per cent, in value, India 
possessed a monopoly in this trade until a few years ago. In 1895-1896 the 
industry attained the zenith of its prosperity, when the exports rose to Es. 240 
lakhs. Since then the diminution in the value of exports has bean rapid and 
continuous on account of the competition of synthetic indigo, which was placed on 
the world’s markets in 1897. The trade in wijrabolams declined from Es. 4-60 
lakhs to Es. 3-25 lakhs owing to the increase in the local tanning industry. Exports 
of turmeric increased by Es. 0-89 lakh to Ks. 3-60 lakhs. 

593. The total value of oils exported showed an increase of Es. 9-70 lakhs or 
23 per , cent. Lemon-grass oil was the only essential oil exported from this Presidency 
Lemon-grass grows abundantly on the West Coast throughout the year and a large 
industry for extracting the oil from this gi-ass has sprung up in South Malabar-. 
Exports rose, from 12,570 gallons valued at Ek 2-36 lakhs to 19,278 gallons valued 
at Es, 4-35 lakhs owing to increased demands. Under vegetable oils the trade in 
cocoamit oil, representing 78 per cent, of the total shipments of all oils, rose from 
1,890,297 gallons to 2,120,645 galloms or by 12 per cent, in quantity and from 
Es. 33-95 lakus to Ks. 39-66 lakhs or by 17 per cent, in value. 

594. The total value of raw materials representiug 38 per cent, of the total value 
of exports of Indian merchandise further increased from Es. 829-41 lakhs to Hnpees 
873-85 lakhs or by 5 per cent. With the exception of bristles, cotton raw, and hides 
and shins, increases are recorded under each principal item comprising this group. 

595. The trade in cotton twist and yarn recovered' from the depression of the 
previous year, and exports advanced by 2 per cent, in quantity and 14 per cent, in 
value. The bulk of the yarn manufactured was exported as usual to China, which 
took 95 per cent, of the total yarn exported, or 1 per cent, more than in the pre- 
vious year. The revolution in China affected the Shanghai 'mills and disorganized 
the financial system on which the trade was conducted. The improvement in the 
political situation towards the end of the year under review led. to increased imports 
to make up for the shortage in the mill production. 

45 
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596. The following table shows how the trade of the Madras Presidency with 
foreign countries was distributed in the period,? stated. Prom April 1911 the 
system of registration by countries of consignment in the case of imports a.nd by 
countries of final destination in the case of exports has been adopted in place of 
the old system according Lo countries of shipment and discharge The table 
excludes treasure and Grovernment stores : — 



' 

Iiupovta. 




Exports. 


Total of imports 
and exports. 

Percenbage wliiob 
the tijtal of each 
country bcara to 
the whole. 


Averagf 
of three 
years 
ending 
1009- 
1010. 

1 

3 

1010- 

1911. 

1011- 

1012. 

Increase 

Ol* 

decrease 
in 1911- 
1912. 

Avfirsige 
uf three 
years 
ending 
1909- 
JOIO, 

1910- 

1911. 

1911- 

1912. 

Inereasc 

or 

deovoaac 
ill 1911- 
1912. 

l‘)i(J- 
1 1011. 

1911- 

1012. 

1910- 

IflU. 

1911- 

1912. 


r.AKlIS. 

LAKH.'s. 

LAKHS. 

IliVKIIS. 

L\KHs. 

LAKHS. 

LAKHS- 

LAKHS. 

LAIillS. 

LAKHS. 

LAKHS. 

LAKUs. 

Britiigh. Bmpii'G — 

CJjutod Kingdam 

HB. 

704-77 

1 HB. 

090'82 

U9. 

7S-i-31 

+ 

H.-,. 

7.T49 

US. 

574 48 

EB. 

COO' 82 

RS. 

C70-83 

US. 

■h 01-01 

IIB. 

l,300-(j4 

EB. 

1/I35']4 

US. 

4]'aL 

EB, 

41-25 

Aden and depentlen- 
(sicH .. 

‘11 

■16 

■07 


■09 

1-Ot 

1-18 

a'92 

+ -74 

! 1-3 1 

]-99 

■01 


Bahrein ]8lQ.iid6 
Ceylon. 

49-15 

S5'58 

S3 fifi 


1 1)2 

•51 

379*44 

1-8-2 

358-18 

2- 57 
389*36 

+ "75 

h 30 98 

1-83 

413-7(1 

3 67 
44-2'S2 

■OG 

13'04 

■07 

12-73 

Stiaita Settilemeuts 
(including Labnan). 

37' 74 

30 18 

-J4-U3 

4- 

C'75 

73 29 

90-31 

9916 

S-34 

'I 12,9-99 

144-08 

.J,-07 

■1-14 

Bedevated Malay 

S Bates 

' 02 , 

■11 

■10 

__ 

■01 

lU 

0'54 

10-97 

+ 4-48 

G-ilS 

11-07 

•21 

*82 

Hongkong 

3-32 

2'fi<{ 

1.-99 

— 

•153 

1-18 

1-21 

1-08 

•13 

.i-83 

3-07 

•12 

■09 

Natal 

i2;i 

■60 

10 

— 

•41 

2*20 

2 9] 

3-07 

+ -16 

3-51 

8-2li 

■1) 

-09 

MauL'itiuB anti 

dopondoncioa 

1'44 

2-03 

4 28 

+ 

2-26 

22-8U 

14-18 

13-07 

- 1-11 

16-20 

17-35 

■01 

■60 

Canada 

•01 

•01 


— 

•01 

22-12 

27-72 

33-91 

U-19 

27-73 

83-bl 

•87 

■07 

West Australia 

4 42 

h'i)0 

3*64 

— 

‘245 

•32 

•31 

•68 

+ -27 

0-30 

4-12 

•20 

•]2 

Vloboi’ia 

632 

7-20 

5-76 

— 

1*44 

7-05 

9-45 

7-41 

- 2‘0‘l 

1 6-115 

13-17 

■63 

-38 

New South Wales 

1‘26 

1-02 

1'25 

-i- 

•23 

1*73 

2-95 

3*43 

+ -18 

3-07 

4-68 

•13 

■13 

Other countries 

•fl- 

■38 

•29 

•h 

•14 

3-74 

3 75 

4-80 

•4 1-15 

4*18 

6-19 

■13 

•15 

, Total of British Eriipivu. 

1 810'7i) 

80 fOSl 

880'87 

•f 

7S-68 

1.092-00 

1,130 83 

1,242-05 

+ 111-22 

1,936 62 

2,122*42 

0]'03 

01-00 

Foroign Oouiitriea— 
Huesia 

4'C3 

10-07 

V08 


9-01 

3-97 

4-95 

5*80 

+ -SD 

IS’Ol! 

6*86 

'■17 

■20 

Sweden 

O'-JO 

10 44 

9'83 


■61' 

■ ‘92 

5-74 

7-47 

+ i‘7;i 

lC-18 

17-DO 

■51 

•50 ‘ 

Crermanv 

42'H7 

43 U8 

64' 87 

+ 

ie-7i) 

135-06 

187-30 

221-73 

+ 3.4-43 

232-38 

286-3() 

7-33 

8-:'4 

Holland 

H‘23 

2'96 

3 73 

+ 

■77 

17*43 

20-67 

18-54 

- 2-13 

23 G3 

22-27 1 

•76 

■6). 

Belgium 


38^97 

3811 

— 

•861 

110-17 

1)9-67 

95-17 

- 24-50 

158 04 

lSS-28 

,0'0I) 


Friiuoo 

35'2L1 

37^75 

38-31 

+ 

•66 

217-24 

306-17 

317-71 

+ 12-54 

.342-92 

366-02 

10-81 

1D'2S 

Spain ... 

■23 

■le 

•21 

+ 

•06 

2 80 

4-11 

5-OS 

+ -97 

4-27 

5-20 

■13 

•15 

Portugal . .. 1 

•00 

•05 1 

•05 1 



2'C7 

3-08 

3-16 i 

+ -oal 

3-18 

3-21 

•09 

•09 

Itatv . ... 

2'22 

2^94 

3^71 

— 

23 

2317 

38'89 

49-21 

■4 10-Sa 

41-83 

61-92 

l'B2 

' 1‘49 

Auatria*IIangary 

lO'Ol 

2r0'i 

24-8 li 1 

+ 

3-30 

16-86 

28-19 

47-29 

+ itf-io; 

40-23 

71-03 

1*56 

a '0(5 

^witzaiiand ... 

(id 

•03 

•07 

1 •!• 

■34 

■02 

■01 

1 *02 

+ -Ol 

1 ‘04 

'00 

■tI2 

■08 

Other counti’ies 

2' 79 

2-42 

2-79 

■+■ 

■37 

1-40 

•77 

1-36 

•t* ‘59 

3-19 

4-15 

■11 

•12 

ToLa.l, Buropp ... 

161'IU 

172^51 

186-98 

1 + 

14-47 

530-79 

718 55 

772-64 

r 63-9B 

891-00 

969-62 

28-00 

27-5R 

Asia — 

Torkey, A^^iatio 

■69 

-49 

1-50 

+ 

1 09 

.3 37 

3'] 7 

5-96 

+ 2 78 

S'Cli 

7-53 

•LI 

■22 

Other Native States 
in Arabia .. 

4S 





2-11 

2-44 

4-10 

1 

+ l-72| 

2 4<l, 

4-lG 

•08 

■12 

Sumatra 

G'd'j 

10 92 


— 

ib-92 

•28 

•06 

•44 

+ *39' 

10-97 

■44 

•35 

•01 

Java ... 

lO'i0 

3L-23 

28' 53 

— 

2'70 

3-46 

1’09 

1-11 

+ -02 

32-32 

29'S4 

102 

■85 

Borneo (DiitoU) 

4.u9 

4'9S 

5-3'l 

+ 

•37 





4-9G 

6'33 

16 

•16 

ludO'Ohiua 






•70 

3*02 

i’49 

- 2-43 

3-92 

1'49 

•12 

•04 

China (exclusive of 
Hongkong, etc.' .. 

■63 

•57 

3-07 

+ 

2-60 

22*43 

24*32 

28-02 

+ S-70 

21-80 

31-09 

•78 

■8P 

Japan , 

3'67 

O'bl 

7 88 

+ 

1-37 

114-11 

14(i-23 

160-83 

+ 14-02 

152-74 

168-73 

4'82 

4, '86 

Other connfcriea 

1T5 

■29 

2- 41. 

+ 

2’15 

,6-67 

2-17 

2 20 

+ ‘03 

2-40 

4'04 

‘08 

■14 

Total, Asia .. 

27 ‘yo 

54^97 

48-83 

-f- 

B14 

] 53-13 

183-39 

204-22 

+ 20-83 

288-36 

253'05 

7-52 

7-27 

Africa — 

Egypt 

■32 

■06 

■27 

+ ■ 

-21 

6*84 

4-72 

4'Jj5 

- -07 

4-78 

4'92 

•16 

■14) 

Eeunion 

ObliGi’ oouiitriea 

•37 

■02 

”•09 

-1- 

" -07 

•83 

'23 

•IS 

11'6» 

■80 

^ ll’Gfl 
+ 35 

"•47 

ll'e9 

•80 

■01 

'34 

•02 

Total, Africa . 

■59 

■08 

•3G 

+ 

•28 

7-90 

S-17 

17-14 

11-97 

5-26 

17-50 

■10 

■60 

America — ■ 

United States of 
America 

39-82 

31'87 

62-68 

+ 

21-31 

100'96 

70-02 

74-12 

■1- 4-10 

101-39 

12G-80 

8 20 

S'G6 

Other countries 

■01 




... 


•04 


•04 

*04 

Total, Amerioa 

39*83 

31'37 

52 6S 

+ 

21-31 

10Q‘g5 

70-06 

74-12 

+ 4-06 

101-48 

126-80 

3-20 

3-65 

"otal of Foreign 
Countries ... 

231-4.J 

20a'O3 

288-85 

+ 

29-92 

703-77 

977-17 : 

1,068-02 

+ 90-86; 

L,23C‘10 : 

1,366-87 

38-97 

39-00 

Grand Total ; 

1,042^16 

L,063'62 : 

1,169-22 

+ I05'60 

1,884-83 ! 

a,l08-00 ! 

2,310-07 

+ 202-07: 

3,171-62 i 

3,470-29 

100-00 

100-00 
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PEODUC- 

597. Tliey trade witli the British JSmpire, -wMcli represented 61 per cent. DiSTHlBir- 
oi' the aggregate trade as compared with 61'03 per cent, in the previous year, T^H. 
advancer] by Es. 186'90 lakhs or 10 per cent. The value of imports rose by BritisTi 
Es. 75'68 lakhs or 9 per cent, and that of exports by Es. 111-22 lakhs or 10 per Empire, 
cent. Trade with other Foreign couniries increased by Rs. 120-77 lakhs or 10 per 
fjent., imports being greater by Es. 29-92 lakhs and exports by Es. 90-8.5 lakhs. 

The trade with the United Kingdom represented 41-25 per cant, of the total trade 
.as compared with 41-01 per cent, in the previous year and showed an advance of 
Es. 134-50 lakhs or 10 per cent. Imports rose by Es. 73-4i9 lakhs or 11 per cent, 
and exports by Es. 61’01 lakhs or 10 per cent. The increase in the import trade 
was chiefly due to heavy imports of cotton piece-goods, cotton t-vvist and yarn, 
carriages and carts, raw cotton and macbiuery and mill-work, partly counter- 
balanced by smaller imports of railway plant and rolling-stock. The increase in 
the export trade was brought about by larger shipments of tanned hides and skins, 
castor seeds, coir manufactures, copra, oocoanub oil, ground-nut seeds and cotton 
handkerchiefs, which were, however, partly counterbalanced by smaller exports of 
raw cotton and tea. The trade with Oeylon advanced by Es. 29-06 lakbs or 7 per 
cent., the improvement being mainly under exports. The chief articles contribut- 
ing to the increase were rice and paddy, caoutchouc and jinjili seeds. Shipments 
of coloured piece-goods and tea showed decreases of Es- 5-70 lakhs and Es. 2'36 
lakhs respectively. The import trade with the Straits Si'ttlemenis rose by -Es. 6-75 
lakhs and the export trade by Es. 8-34 lakhs resulting in a.n increase of Es, 15-09 
lakhs or 12 pec cent, in the total trade. The increase under imports was mainly 
■due to the larger imports of kerosene-oil and that under exports to larger ship- 
ments of coloured piece-goods and rice. The increase of Es, 4-42 lakhs in the 
trade with the Federated Malay States was brought about by larger exports of 
living animals and coloured piece-goods to that country. The import trade with 
Mauritius advanced by Es. 2-26 lakhs owing to larger imports of sugar, while the 
-decrease of Es. 1-11 lakhs under exports was due to smaller shipments of rice. 

Canada imported more tea than in the previous year, which accounted for an 

increase of Rs, 6-18 lakhs in the total trade. Smaller imports of wooden sleepers 

for railway purposes were responsible for a fall of Es. 2-45 lakhs in the import 

from West .Australia. The trade with the Continent of Europe (excluding the Oontinental 

TTnited Kingdom) advanced by Es. 68-46 lakhs or 8 per cent. Imports improved Unrope. 

by Es. 14-47 lakhs and the exports by Es. 53-94 lakhs. Smaller import of kerosene- 

oil was the main cause of the decrease of Rs. 8-16 lakhs in the Russian trade while 

the increased demand for cocoanut-oil enhanced the trade with Sioeden by Es. 1-12 

lakhs. The trade with Germany further developed particularly in exports. The 

increase of Es. 19'79 lakhs in the imports was chiefly due to the progress made 

in metals, dyeing materials and raw cotton also contributing, while the consider- ' 

able increase of Rs. 34'43 lakhs in exports to Germany was brought about through 

larger .shipments of copra, oil-cakes and oil-cake manure, coffee, pepper and rice- 

bran the trade in raw cotton and cocoanut-oil contracting. The falling off in the 

demand for Indian cotton reduced the export trade with Holland, while the trade 

with Belgium contracted mainly through smaller shipments of raw cotton and of 

ground-nut seeds. The trade with France rose by Bs. 13-10 lakhs as the net result 

of heavier shipments of grouud-nut, seeds, castor seeds, pepper and raw cotton and 

smaller exports of coffee and goat skins. increased her imports by Es. 10-32 

lakhs by larger receipts of raw cotton, hemp and castor seeds. The trade with 

Austria-Hungary improved by Rs. 22-40 lakhs as a result of larger imports of 

enamelled ironware and glassware, and larger exports of coffee and grouud-nut 

seeds. The trade with Asiatic ports, other than British, improved by Rs. 14-69 Asia. 

lakhs or 6 per cent. Imports declined by Es. 6-14 lakhs while exports rose by 

Es. 20-83 lakhs. The fall in the trade with 5'MTOCt/i-« and Java was due to smaller 

receipts of kerosene-oil and sugar respoctively from those'countries. China supplied 

more silk and took more twist and yarn during the year under review. The import 

trade with Japan increased under postal articles, whEe the export trade improved 

under raw cotton by Es. 13-20 lakhs and tanned sheep skins by Es. 1-87 lakhs. 

The total trade under Africa advanced by Rs. 12-25 lakhs owing to exports of rice 
to Reunion. The trade with America, which was practically confined to the United. Africa. 
States, expanded by Es. 26-37 lakhs, Es 21-31 lakhs being under imports aud America. 

Es. 4-06 lakhs under exports. The increase under imports was due to larger receipts 
of kerosene-oE and that under exports was contributed by tanned sheep skins. 


1 
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598. TJie following table shows the transactions in treasure : — 


Treasute. 

Average ol' 
five years 
ending 
1908-1909. 

1009-1910. 

1910-1011. 

1911-1912. 

InerPasD or 

1 decrease in 
inU-1912, 


[.ASJIb. 

TMKirS. 

LAKHS. 

LAKHS. 

LAKHS. 


Ra. 

Rs. 

E6. 1 

KB. 

E8. 

Gold- 

Imports 

Exports 

1.4-16 

105 

109-50 

o-os 

49-17 

0 02 

24-29 1 
]0‘S1 

- 24-88 
■1- 10-20 

Neb Imports .. 

42*20 

109-47 

49-15 

13-98 

- 35-17 

Silver — 

Imports .. ... ... 

Exports , . 

18*23 

27*56 

20'4.S 

76'56 

22-SO 

68 79 

18*02 
32‘51 1 

- 4-78 

- 3G-2S 

Net Imports . 

- 9-35 

- 55-12 

- 45'00 

- 14-40 

- 31-50 

Total of Gold and Silver — 

Imports 

Exports . . ... . . 

G2-.SS 

29 53 

129-93 

7B'58 

71-97 

08-81 

1.2-31 

d-2‘82 

- 29-06 

- 25-00 

Net Imports ... 

32-85 

1 

SA’-SS 

3-:(j 

- 0-61 

+ 3-87 


599. Imports of gold dropped by Es. 24‘88 lakhs or 50 per cent. The decresae 
in the imports was not a I’esult of any falling off in the demand for gold but an indi- 
cation of a change in the route by which the metal entered the Presidency. The 
route which finds more favour is from Bombay by rail to Madras and those imports 
do not appear in the sea-borne trade of Madras. The demand for gold in the Presi- 
dency was greater than ever before though actual figures cannot be given, but the 
general increase in the import of gold into India, which reached, the unprecedented 
amount of Ks, 41 orores and 49 lakhs as compared with Es. 27 orores and 89 lakhs 
in the previous year, is also a measure of the increase of the imports into the Madras 
Presidency. Of the total amount of gold imported into India, Es. 27 orores and 61 
lakhs represented sovereigns. Some of the reasons assigned for the large imports 
of sovereigns are that the sovereign is growing in popularity, that it is displacing 
the rupee in hoarding and that it is melted down for conversion into ornaments. 
Of the imports by sea into Madras, AustraEa supplied to the value of Es. 12 lakhs, 
Ceylon to the value of Es. 11‘26 lakhs and the United Kingdom to the value of 
Es. 0’98 lakh against t(s, 0'75 lakh, Rs. 8-58 lakhs and Es. 39'76 lakhs iu the pre- 
vious year, Exports of gold amounted to Es. 10‘31 lakhs against Es. 0'02 lakh in 
1910-1911, of which Rs. lO'Uo laths represented sovereigns sent to Ceylon. 
Imports of silver declined by Es. 4-78 lakhs or 21 per cent. Imports of Imr dhnr 
advanced from 859,359 oz. valued at Rs. 15’69 lakhs to 957,398 oz. valued at 
Hs. 17-59 lakhs, while those of Government of India rupees declined from Rs. 7-08 
laths to Es. 0 '-j 2 lakh. The average value per ounce of bar silver increased from. 
Rs. 1-13-3 to Es- 1-13-5. Of the total imports of silver, the United Kingdom 
supplied bar silver to the value of Rs. 17-57 lakhs against Rs. 15’66 lakhs in the 
previous year. Exports of silver, consisting mostly of Government of India rupees 
sent to Ceylon, amounted to Es. 32-51 lakhs as compared with Rs. 68-79 lakhs in 
1910-1911. 

600. The number of vessels that either entered or cleared at ports in the 
Presidency declined from 3,6.38 to 3,456, but their tonnage increased from 3,674,230 
to 3,834,115, the average tonnage showing an increase from 1,010 to 1,109. One 
thousand seven hundred and thirty-one vessels aggregating 1,941,404 tons entered 
.and 1,725 vessels of 1,892,71 1 tons cleared, a decrease of 76 and lOd inthe nurabei’ 
of vessels and an increase of 60,901 and 98,984 in tonnage under entries, and cles,!-- 
ances respectively, Of the entries, vessels flying- the British flag and British Indian 
vessels were the same innumbet-as inthe previous year, viz., 758 and 242, but their 
tonnages were 1,531,238 and 29,296 against 1,571, L71 and 29,022 tons respectively. 
Vessels plyingunder foreign colours increased from 105 to 116 (German 86, Austro- 
Hungarian 9, Dutch 6, Italian 4, Norwegian, Japanese and Dauish 3 each and 
Russian and Gi’eek 1 each) and their tonnage from 298,734 to 341,530. Under 
clearances, the number of British vessels rose from 736 to 760 and their tonnage 
from 1,534,296 to 1,554,273. In the case of British Indian vessels the number fell 
by 13 and their tonnage by 5,098. Vessels flying the foreign flag increased from 
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71 to 96 (German 47, Auatro-Bungarian 14, Italian 12, Dutcli 6, Danish and 
Japanese 5 each, Norwegian 4, Siamese 2 and E.ussian 1) and their tonnage from 
188,737 to 268,815 tons. The number of native craft engaged in foreign trade 
fell from 1,479 to 1,260 (British 219, British Indian 953 and Foreign 88), hut their 
tonnage rose from 74,680 to 82,471. The number of vessels that entered was 616 
of 39,340 tons as against 702 of 35,576 tons in the previous year. The number of 
vessels cleared was 645 with a tonnage of 43,131 as compared with 777 of 39,104 
tons in 1910—1911, 
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601. The aggregate coasting trade increased from 14 crores and 59 lakhs to Coasting 
15 crores and. 85 lakhs or 9 per cent., the total value of merchandise being 14 crores Trade, 
and 44 lakhs against 14 crores and 30 lakhs in the previous year. Of the total, 
the group, British ports in other presidencies, absorbed 12 crores and 11 lakhs, 
or 84 per cent. The trade with Bengal advanced by Rs. 110 lakhs, with Eastern 
Bengal and Assam by 27 lalchs, with Bombay by 4 lakhs, with Sind by 4 lakhs, 
while the trade with Burma declined by 139 lakhs. The number of vessels plymg Shipping, 
in the coasting trade fell from 36,244 to 33,225 and their tonnage from 16,117,790 
to 15,620,697. Of the total number of vessels engaged in the coasting trade, 

5,862 were British, 441 British Indian, 872 foreign and 26,550 native craft as 
compared with 6,307, 511,314 and 29,112 in the previous year. Of the native 
craft, 30 were British, 26,807 British Indian and 713 foreign against 59,28,126 
and 927 in 1910-1911. 


602. The value of the total trade of the Madras port attained its maximum Ports, 
figure of lis. 2,i21"56 lakhs, which is an increase of Es. 219-80 lakhs or 12 per 
cent, over the previous year’s figures. The share of the chief port in the aggregate Madras, 
trade of the Presidency was slightly greater being 41 per cent, against 40 per 
cent, in 1910-1911. Excluding Government transactions the trade expanded from 
Es. 1,851 -46 lakhs to Rs. 1,948-74 lakhs or by 5 per cent., the improvement taking 
place entirely iu the foreign trade. The trade of Tnticorin, which continued to Tuticorin. 
occupy the second place among the ports of this Presidency, fell away slightly in 
value from- Rs. 835-17 lakhs to Rs. 830’36 lakhs, a decrease of Rs. 4-81 lakhs, or 
nearly 1 per cent. Foreign trade improved by Rs. 9-21 lakhs or 1 per cent., 
while coasting- trade declined by Rs. 14-02 lakhs or 9 per cent. Coebin is the Ooohin. 
chief centre of the cocoanut industry and ranked second among the subordinate 
ports of Southern India, The total trade of the port expanded by Rs. 41-31 lakhs 
or 7 per cenn. as the net result of an increase of Rs. 49-13 lakhs under foreign trade 
and a decrease of Rs. 7-82 lakhs under coasting trade. The trade of Cocanada Oooaimda. 
recovered from the previous year’s depression and the total value advanced from 
Rs. 254-67 lakhs to .Rs. 295-86 lakhs or by 16 per cent. Both imports and 
exports helped to swell the volume of trade. The former improved by Rs. 1-34 
lakhs and the latter by Es. 61-21 lakhs. There was a recovery from the diminished Oalicni. 
trade of the previous two years at Calicut and the total value of the trade 
advanced from Rs. 218-07 lakhs to Es. 236-52 lakhs or by 8 per cent. Under 
foreign trade both imports and exports showed increases, while in the coasting 
trade there was a decrease under imports and an increase in exports. The ports 
of Negapatam, Bimlipatam and Vizagapatam showed a decline, hut the volume 
of trade increased at Mangalore, Onddalore, Tellicherry, Porto Novo, Oannanore 
and Badagara. The fluctuations at other subordinate ports were not abnormal. 


PUBLIC WORKS— GENERAL. (1911-1912.) 

\^Ad/ministration RapoH of the Public Works Department, Madras 
Presidency^ for the year 19] 

603. The Hon’ble Mr. F. J. Wilson, o.i.e., retired on the 19th May 1911. Adminis- 
The Hon’hle Mr. 0. A. Smith, c.i.e., was confirmed as Chief Engineer and Secretary 
to Government, Public Works Department, and the Hon’ble Mr. H. B. Clerk as 
Chief Engineer for Irrigation. In order to relieve the Chief Engineer of some of the 
less important of his Secretarial duties and to prevent the accumulation of papers 
in the Secretariat when the Chief Engineer was absent on tour, a Deputy Secretary 
to Government was appointed for six months in the first instance and the period 
has since been extended by another year. In addition to the reorganization and 
46 
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strengthening of the Superintending Engineers’ drawing offices proposals with 
reference to the question of increasing and improving the Upper Subordinate 
establishment were submitted to the Government of India. An additional circle 
was formed as atemporary measure in September 1 911, bringing the total number 
of circles up to seven, and the territorial limits of most of the other circles were 
modified in consequence. 

604. In the Technical section of the Chief Engineer’s office 89 estimates of 
the aggregate value of Rs. 160‘99 lakhs were scrutinised during the year, the distri- 
bution under various heads being : — roads and bridges (46) to cost Es. 4 1 '81 lakhs, 
water-supply (15) to coat Rs. 66'31 lakhs, drainage schemes (7) to cost Rs. 38'76 
lakhs and miscellaneous schemes (21) to coat Rs. I4‘ll lakhs. The mo.st 
important water-supply schemes were for Madras City (Rs. 42’09 lakhs), Nega- 
patam (Rs. 8’04 lakhs), Masulipatam (Rs. 4'50 lakhs), Berhampnr (Rs. 3’64 lakhs) 
and Elloie (Rs. 3' 17 lakhs). The largest drainage scheme scrutinised was that 
for Madura estimated to cost Rs. 20-72 lakhs. Tliemoat important estimates for 
bridges were those for the bridge at Panemangalore, South Cana, ra district (Rs. 3-38 
lakhs) and for the bridge across the Swarnamuld river in the Worth Arcot district 
(Rs. 1-50 lakhs). Among the miscellaneous schemes the construction of two now 
pier, 5 at Calicut was estimated to cost Rs. 4‘63 lakhs, the filling of the northern arm 
of the Gooum River in Madras to cost Rs. 2-lS la,khs end the construction of the 
Tutioorin pile pier to cost Rs. 1“47 lakhs. In the Consulting Architect’s Section 
89 estimates and designs were scrutinised and 267 drawings prepared, among the 
latter being drawings for the new Forest College at Coimbatore, the Cannanore 
High School and the new chapel for the Lawrence Asylum at Ootaoamund. Type- 
designs for Revenue Divisional offices, for first-class Taluk offices and Deputy 
Tahsildars’ offices were revised during the year. 


Works in 
progress. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY WORKS. (1911-1912.) 


605. The aggregate estimated cost of Public Works (Major Works) under 
execution by officers of the Public Works Department during the year was as 
follows : — 


Buildings 

Roads and bridges 
Water-supply sohomes 
Drainage works ... 

Port and Marine works 
Other works 


I.AKIIS. 

as. 

10467 

13-45 

31-03 

5-36 

3'88 

2‘07 


Total 159-86 


Buildings. 


Roads and 
bridges. 


The total expenditure for the year including expenditure from contributions was 
Rs. 56'83 lakhs as compared with Rs. 53-60 lakhs in the preceding year, Rs. 53-52 
lakhs in 1909-1910, Es. 21-50 lakhs in 1899-1900, and Rs, 25-19 lakhs in 1889-1890. 

606. The new Council Chamber- at Fort St. George and the Police Recruits’ 
School at Coimbatore were completed during the year. Good progress was made 
in the construction of the ne-w Collectors’ offices at Vizagapatam and Guntur ; in the 
subsidiary and extra works necessary in connection with the Agricultural College 
and Research Institute; and in the extensions to the King Institute, Guindy. 
Work on the new Collector’s office at Madura was stopped owing to the filing of' a 
suit by the contractors. 

made on the Indravati bridge commenced last year, and on 
the Kodadmnal ghat road, where the cart-track has been completed and the con- 
struction of bridges begun. It is expected that the work will be complete by the 
end of March 1913. It has been decided to reconstruct, at a cost of a lakh of 
rupees, the bridge over the Bhavani river at Mettnpalaiyam which was washed away 
by heavy floods in June 1911. A temporary bridge has, been bnilt and pi-eliminary 
operations were commenced. 
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608. Good progress was made in the Berhampur water-supply scheme. The distribu- 
■Salem water-supply works were completed and the pipe lines and the service Tiow. 
reservoir have been delivered over to the municipality for maintenance. The Watei'-eupply 
•Chidambaram and Negapatam water-supply schemes, estimated to cost Rs. 3'97 and 

8‘39 lakhs, respectively, were started daring the year. 

609. The new pile pier at Tuticorin was almost completed in the year, while Torte. 
the dredging work and marina survey were completed. Reclamation and other 
improvements to the port ware in progress. The question of the proposed 
improvements to the port of Calicut was further considered by Government. 

Finally the merchants of the town preferred the construction of two piers and the 
proposal was accepted by the Landing and Sliipping Fees Committee. An estimate 

-of Rs. 4' 56 lakhs for two piers has accordingly now been sanctioned. The farther 
investigation of the Vizagapatain Harbour scheme was completed and a report on 
the subject submitted to Government. 

610. The final grant under Military and Civil works was Rs. 52,24,83d; and 
the actual expenditure, exclusive of contribution works amounting to Rs. 4, 10,466, 
was Rs. 5’2,72,18d. The largest item was, as usual, “ Provincial Civil Works” 

.amounting to Rs. 47,54,506. 

611. The value of the outturn of the Dowlaishwaram workshops during the Workshops, 
year fell from Rs. 1,68,720 to Rs. 1,24,416. The decrease of Rs. 44,304 was Dowlaiek- 
chiefly clue to the fact that less work was execnted for the Public Works Depart- 

ment. The result of the year’s working was a profit of Rs. 1,908. At the Bezwado. 
Bezwada workshops the value of the work done fell from Rs, 1,03,040 to Rs, 88,623, 

Taut the amount of work done in the preceding year was abnormal, and there was a 
■decrease during the present year in construction work on punts and staff boats 
owing bo the lack of sanctioned estimates and there were fewer requisitions under 
the head of Provincial Civil Works. The result of the year’s working was a loss of 
Rs. 3,295 attributable mainly to the adjustment of a sum of Rs. 3,972 to “ general 
■charges ”. The value of the work done at the Presidency workshops also fell from Presidenoy. 
Rs. 3,67,011 to Ra, 2,61,490, owing to the fact that the orders for work were not 
as valuable as in the preceding yoar. The number of work orders rose slightly 
irom 2,117 to 2,119. 


PUBLIC WORKS— RAILWAYS AKD TRAMWAYS. (1911-1912.) 

[^Administration Report of , the PuUic Wartes Depa-rtmmt^ Madras Presidency , for the 
year 1911-1912 ; Statistics of British India, Part, III — Oommercial Services.'] 

612. The railway systems in the Madras Presidency are controlled by the Control. 
Railwa.y Board aud there are no lines under the direct administration of the Madras 
Government. Two District Board lines — the Tanjore District Board Railway and the 
Bezwada-Masulipatam Railway — are subject to general control by the Government, 

613. During the year there were no additions to the open mileage of the railway Mileage- 
systems in the Presidency, and the open mileage on the 1st April 1912 was the 

same as in the preceding year, amounting to 3,870'69 miles, distributed a3l,689'30 
miles under broad gauge, 1,957'76 miles under metre gauge, 68-47 miles under 
narrow gauge, and 155’16 miles under District Board railways (metre gauge). The 
new lines from Bobbili to Salur and from Dharmapuri to Hosur were still under 
•construction. 

614. The Bengal-Nagpur Ea.ilway completed a survey of 31-63 miles from Surveys. 
Parlakimedi to Gunupur (2' 6 "gauge) on behalf of the Court of Wards for the bene- 

fi.t of the Parlakimedi estate. The South Indian Railway completed a survey of 
141-81 miles from Erode to Nanjangud, with a branch from Kottamang-alam to 
Mettupalaiyam (3' 3|" gauge), and a survey of 39‘15 miles from Quilon to Trivandrum 
■(3' 3|" gauge) on behalf of the Native State of Travanoore. Surveys were iu pro- 
gress from Daratari via Baatnr to Salur (260 miles, of which about 80 are in this Presi- 
dency) on a 2' 6" gauge ; from Virudupatti to Tenkasi (76-32 miles on 3' 3f" gauge) ; 
and from Bowringpet to K51ar (10 riiiles on 2' 6" gauge) in the State of Mysore. 

615. Good progress was made during the year on the links and connected works Works, 
'required to connect India with Ceylon. The Company has suggested the project of Indo-Oevlon 
displacing the ferry service by the construction of a railway line along Adam’s, Reef, connection. 
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and detailed enquiries are being made to ascertain whether the heavy capital 
expenditure required would be justitied. On the Madras and Southern Maliratha 
Railway the Penuar bridge at' mile 109 on the north-east line was extended hy .1 0 addi- 
tional spans of 6U feet in place of 5 spans of 10 feet girders at the nortli end of the 
bridge, and the permanent way was strengthened and renewed at certain points on 
the north-east and north-wesblines. Cousidevahle additions were made to the Peram- 
bur workshops. The South Indian Railway Company proceeded with the relaying of 
the permanent way according to a fixed programme, and steady progres.s was made 
during the year. The work of strengthening the girders on the Palar bridge and the 
construction of the Kadahnidi bridge both appi'oached completion. During the year 
the approval of the Home Board of the South Indian Railway to the general plana in 
connection with the transfer of the locomotive workshops to Trichinopoly has been 
received by the Agent, and the general scheme lio.s been approved by the Eaihvay 
Board. The estimate for the conversion of the Erode-Trichinopoly section to mixed 
gauge which has been submitted to the Home Board of the South Indian Railway 
is reported to be under revision. 

616. On the 18th April 1911 a goods train collided with the boat mail train on 
the South Indian Railway near Anantandavapm-am station owing to the disregard of 
rules on the part of the assistant atationmaster at tliat place. Eoui' passengers 
and one railway servant were injured and the rolling stock was seriously damaged. 
On the loth September 1911 the up boat mail train collided with a pa.ssenger train 
at Snndaraperumalkoil station in the South Indian Railway through the negligence 
of the driver of the boat mail train. Twelve passengers were slightly injurod. On 
the 24th September 1911, the station buildings and telegraph between Mandaaa Road 
and Dual Beach stations on the Baagal-Nagpur Railway were severely damaged by a 
cyclone on the east coast and .several breaolies were caused by floods, traffic being 
interrupted till the 30th September. On the Madras & Southern Mahratta Rail- 
way breachea on the north-east line caused a cessation of traffic Iroin the 17th to 
the 21st October 1911. On the 20th December 1911 the Rameswaram-Dlmnushkodi 
section of the South Indian Railway was breached in several places by heavy rain andi 
high tides and through traffic was suspended for about seven days. 

617. An agreement, dated 15th September 1911, having effect from 1st January 
1909, was entered into between, the Secretary of State and the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta Railway Company for the maintenance and woi'king of the Dhone-Kurnool 
Railway. 

618. On the Tanjoro District Board Railway the renewal of the second length 
of i miles on the Tiruvalur-Mutnpet section was completed during the year. 
Several District Board Railway projects are held in abeyance pending the conclusion 
with the South Indian Railway Company of an agreement for the construction and 
working of the Tanjore District Board Railway extensions. The Board of Directors 
of the South Indian Railway Company have proposed to the Secretary of State to 
.promote a company on an unguaranteed basis, to be called the “ Madras District 
Boards’ Railway Company, Limited ” for the absorption of all the existing and 
contemplated District Board lines in this Presidency within the sphere of the South 
Indian Eailway Company. On the Bezwada-Masulipatam Railway an intermediate 
class was introduced experimentally from the 1st July 1911 hut the results are 
reported to he not very satisfactory. During the year the Tanjore District Bocurd 
Railway made a net profit of Rs. 3,35,058 or 6’9 per cent, on its capital outlay. 
The net profits of the Bezwada-Masulipatam Railway were Rs. 1,61,840 or 6'9 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. 

619. During the year the Madras Electi’ic Tramways worked a route mileage 
of 14 miles 5 furlongs and 123 yards, of which 3 miles 7 furlongs and 144 yards 
were provided with double tracks. The company had at their power station five 
engines with an aggregate of 1,361 horse-power to drive the electric generators 
and another of 20-horse power for lighting purposes, but these were not in use as 
current was obtained from the Madras Electric Supply Corporation. The rolling 
stock of the sy.stem consisted of 66 motorcars, 8 trailers, 1 bond testing car and i 
road metal carrying car and the average number in daily service was 55. The line’ 
continued to be worked on the overhead trolley system. During the official 
year 1911-1912 the cars covered 1,418,296 miles and carried 14,957,783 passengers.. 
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PUBLIC WORKS— CANI^LS. (1911-1912.) 

620. Navigation was carried on during the year 1911-1912 on the Ohilka Lake 
canal, the Dnmagndem canal, the Godavari canals, the Kistna canals, the Kiirnool- 
Cuddapp.h canal, the Buckingham canal and the VSdaranniyam canal. The total 
receipts realised during the year amounted to Es. 2,20,741 or Es. 4,733 Jess than 
in the previous year. There was a fall in the receipLs on the Godavari and 
Dnmagndem canals, while there was an increase on the Buckingham canal. On 
the Godavari canals there was a decrease in the collection of annual and six weeks’ 
licence fees as a smaller numher of boats took out licences. The fall in the receipts 
on the Dumagndem canal is attributed to the unusually early closure of the canal 
during the year. The increase on the Buckingham canal wms brought about by 
the construction of new boats and by the large amount of fees received for test- 
measurements. 

621. Under the heads “ Ton-mileage ” and “Value of goods” there was a 
considerable increase during the year under review on the Godavari canals. This 
is attributed chiefly to the fact that in previous years the figures of the Dowlaish- 
weram head lock were accidentally not taken into account. There was also an 
increase of traffic in almost all classes of goods due apparently to the general 
prosperity of the country and the improved condition of the people. On the 
Kistna and Knrnool-Cuddapah canals there was an increase under “ 'I'on-mileage ’’ 
and a decrease under “ Value of goods ’’ as the quantity of goods cari’ied was less 
but the distances over which they were conveyed were greater. In the case of the 
Buckingham canal there was a fall under both heads which was due to short traffic 
in rice, provisions, salt, firewood and timber. The early closure of the Dumagndem 
canal accounts for the decrease occurring under this canal. The decrease on the 
V edaranniyam canal is attributed to poor traffic in salt, rice, paddy aud tobacco. The 
total number of passengers carried on all the canals during the year was more than 
double the number of the previous year. The increase was marked on the Godavari 
and Buckingham canals. The increase on the Q-odavari canals was mainly due to the 
faot thoT the figures of the Dowlaishweram lock were nottakeniuto account during 
previous years, and to the large number of persons who travelled by boats on 
the Gostanadi, Velpur Bank and Junction and Undi canals. The increase on the 
Buckingham canal is ascribed to the large number of pilgrims carried for the 
Tiruporur festival. 


PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT— IRRIGATION. (1911-1912.) 

[_Statistic,ii of British India, Part III — Commercial Services.^ 

622. The expenditure incurred on, and the revenue derived from, irrigation 
works during 1911-1912 were Rs. 70,31,974 and Rs. 2,60,72,017 respectively. 
The area charged as irrigated was 7,124,661 acres. 

623. Of the four works sanctioned under this head, the Rushikulya system 
was in operation and the Venkatapuram project in the Kuruool district was under 
execution. A revised estimate for the Bhavanasi project in the Guntur district, 
which was in abeyance, was sanctioned by the Government of India and the work 
put in hand during the year. The Mopad project in the Nellore district was still 
held in abeyance. The capital outlay incurred during the year under this head 
was Es. 61,197, the bulk of which was incurred on the Venkatapuram project. 
The area irrigated under the Rushikulya system was 97,151 acres of first crop and 
2,159 acres of second crop. The gross revenue and working expenses were 
Rs. 2,11,113 and Rs. 53,074 respectively against Ra. 2,13,841 and Rs. 44,798 in 
the preceding year. The net revenue under the head as a whole after deducting 
interest charges gives a deficit of Rs. 77,686 against Es. 75,866 in the previous year. 

624. The total capital outlay on productive works amounted to Rs. 4,20,808 
which was mainly incurred on the Nagavalli river project, the Godavari and Kistna 
deltp systems, thePenner river ca,nals system, the Shatiatope and Lower Ooleroon 
anicut systems and the Oauvery delta system. The revised estimates for the 
Nagavalli project were sanctioned by the Secretary of Stace during the year and 
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several important tvorks were completed. ‘The important works carried out in the 
Godavari delta system were the improvements to the Yenarnadarru drain, the 
recoustracfcion of a portion of the lower chamber wall of the Bobberlanka lock and 
the construction of a new second-class lock at A lamur. In the Kistna delta system 
the Appapuram drainage scheme and the excavation of the \letapalam branch of 
the Jagarlatnndi channel were completed. The draining of the Biipatla swamp 
was in progress. The improvements to the Dnvvur canal and the .Kauigiri reservoir 
bund, Penner river canals system, were completed. A large outlay was incurred 
on the acquisition of lands liable to submersion in the bed of the Ka,idgiri reservoir. 
The improvements to the Viranam tank, the Yellar Eaja voikal, and to tlie 
Ariagoshti and Manambnttu channels of the Shatiatope anient system wore in 
progress. In the Lower Goleroon anient system work was in progress on widening 
and improving the Vadavar from its head to the Viranan.i tank. In tlie Cauvory 
delta system rlie construction of an apron in front of tho Grand Anient was in 
progress. The improvements to tho PaJavar and Adappar drainages were practically 
completed. The total area charged as irrigated was .3,008,450 acres under lirst crop 
and 461,424 acres under second crop against 2,944,459 acres under lirst crop and 
387,225 acres under second crop in the previous year. 

625. The gross revenue and working expenses amounted to Es, J,5d,8(!,97t) 
and Rs. 33,60,245 respectively against Rs, 1,50,53,151 and Rs. 3 1,69,4 92 in the 
previous year. The net revenue due to improvomeuts was Rs. 82,96,490 which 
represents a return of 9’93 per cent, on rhe total capital outlay of Rs. HRS crore.s 
to the end of the year. The profit for the year after deducting interest charges 
was Rs. 56,30,031, the aeoumulatod profits to the end of the year amounting to 
Rs. 13R9 crores. The gross revenue shows an increase of Rs. 6,33,825 when 
compared with that of the previous year. The increase ocourrod under all the 
systems except the Penner river canals and the Bavnr tank. The decrease under 
the Penner river canals occurred mainly under second crop and that undor the 
Barur tank was principally due to the enhanced figure under reveiuio due to old 
irrigation recently fixed by the Government. 

626. There was a decrease of Rs. 1,09,2 17 under working expenses wlioii 

compared with tho.96 of the previous year. It chiefly occurred under the Kistna 
delta system, the Penner river canals system, the Kiirnool-Oiiddapah canal and 
the Cauvery delta 3y.stem. The difference in the case of tlio Kistna delta system 
was due to extensive repairs carried out to canals and distributaries during 
1910-1911. In the Penner river canals system the progress of maintenance works 
was considerably retarded by the prevalence of oholora. In the ease of tho 
Kurnool-Cuddspah canal the outlay on special repairs was much reduced owing to 
the better conditions of the canal. The difference under tho Cauvery delta is duo to 
the extra expenditure during 1910-1911 at the Grand Anient in putting; un rin.o’ 
bunds. . r f, j o 


Remissions. d27. The remissions granted both undor Pi-otootive and Productive works 
were Rs. 16,977 and Rs. 62,549 against Rs. 3,352 and Rs. 78,580 in the previous 
year. 


Class II — 
Minor 
Works and 
Navigation 


Classes III 
and IV, 


628. The capital outlay incurred during the year on Minor Works and Navi- 
gation was Rs. 1,49,424 (direct and indirect) the major portion of which was 
incurred on the Siddapur and Kooheruvu projects in the Knrnool district, the 
lellanur project in the Bellary district and the Nagavaram aniout and supply 
cliaunel in the Cuddapah district. The area charged as irrigated by this class was 
260,140 acres first crop and el, 363 acres second crop against 26.3,247 acres ami 
9o,284 acres respectively of the previous year, fibre gross reveuiie and working 
expenses amounted to Rs. 14,01,004 and Rs. 3,85.386 respectively against 
its. 14,05,314 and Rs. 3,25,620 in the preceding year. The net revenue due to 
improvements on this class of works fell from Rs. 4,53,631 to Rs. 4,16,304. ' fi'ho 
remissions granted during tho year amounted to Rs. 50,846 against i/s. 6,235 in 
the previous year. The bulk of the remissions was granted under the Palar anient 
system, the Oumbum tank, the Sagileru system and the Ponnalnr tank. 


629, The outlay ymder these classes of works amounted to Rs, 26^37, 816 
mcluding the outlay incurred by Civil officers and a,ccountGd for by the Civil 
Department, fi'he area charged as irriga,ted was 3,203,975 acres. The total 
revenue derived amounted to Rs. 87,16,160 including Rs. 35,565 collected in the 
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Public Works Department. The remissions granted ware Es. 9,88,624 against 
Bs. 3,32,904 in the previous year. 

630. Tlie total area of minor basins entered upon at the beginning of the year 
was 80,055 square miles, of which 67,190 square miles had been completed. The 
figures were during the year under review increased by 976 .square miles and 
3,138 square miles respectively, thus bringing the total to 81,031 square miles 
entered upon and 70,328 square miles investigated. The average area of culti- 
vation under all works in the Presidency to be investigated under the Tank 
Bostoration scheme [classes IV (a) and IV (i) works] is calculated to be about two 
and a quarter millions of acres. Of this acreage, works commanding about 1-0487.8 

'millions of acres of irrigation or about 46-61 per cent, of the total have been 
investigated under the Tank Restoration Scheme up to the 31st March 1912 
leaving on that date a balance of works commanding 1-201-26 millions of acres of 
irrigation to be investigated. The estimates sanctioned for Government works 
during the year amounted to Rs. 4,23,551 against Ks, 3,36,350 in 1910-1911. 
The total amount of estimates sanctioned for Government works from the beginning 
■of Tank Restoration Scheme operations up to the end of the year was its. 1, 14,42,626 
against which the total expenditure incurred on works was Es. 95,47,813 or 
Rs. 1,18,54,994 including establishment and. tools and plant charges. The expend- 
iture during the year amounted to Rs. 3,93,163 for “ works.” 

631. The revenue realised during the year was Rs. 54,764 against Rs. 52,410 
in the previous year. The outlay iiicurr-ed on those works amounted to Rs. 6,13,444 
.against Rs. 6,02,920 in the previous year. 

632. Sanction was not received during the year to the revised estimate for tbs 
Oauvery reservoir project submitted to the Government of India in the previous 
year. The plans and estimates for the Kistna reservoir project were under 
scrutiny in the office of the Chief Engineer for Irrigation. The 2 fians and estimates 
■of the Gudempad and Toludur projects were under re-vision in the office of the 
Chief Engineer for Irrigation. The Gazuladinne, Kistnapuram, Velgode and Itodu 
projects and the Kurnool-Caddapali canal improvements were under investigation 
by the Superintending- Engineer, III Circle. 

633. There were several small projects under investigation during the year. 
In the Gaujam division the possibility of improving the Jayamangalam channel and 
Koratboli Tampara, was investigated. Estimates for the excavation of the Girisola 
channel and for the extension of the Nagarikatakam channel were under prepara- 
tion. The preparation of plans and estimates for an anient across the Johoro and 
a supply channel to the Surada reservoir was taken up. In the Godavari Western 
division the investigation of irrigation by pumping from the Yenamadui-ru drain was 
started. The investigation of the minor distributaries of the Maidkui- channel in 
the Cuddapah divi,sion was completed . The Aliyar project in the Coimbatore district 
was under investigation. Ixi the Nellore division tbe proposal to cany a supply 
channel from the Chippaleru into the Timmalapenta was investigated and 
abandoned. Levels were taken in connection with the diversion of the surplus of 
the Kanigiri reservoir into the Fenner. In the doutb Arcot division gaugings were 
made to ascertain the quantity of water avadable for the Tinnel project which 
provides for the construction, of an anicut across the Pombay river. Information 
was collected as regards the quantity of water available for the Gidangal, Sevur 
and Reddikuppam projects. The Tliambipettai Odai and Bengal Odai projects for 
tbe construction of two anicuts to command about 500 acres of wot land under 
each anicut were under investigation. In the Triohinopoly division investigation 
was made for improvements to the lyen and Peruvalai channels and the Kulittalai 
Kattuvari. In the Tiunevelly division detailed plans and estimates were prepared 
for the Vilathikulam project and preliminary surveys for the Ottappidaram- 
Periyakulam project were completed. 

634. During the year under review tbe highest flood of the Godavari over the 
Dowlaish-weram anicut wasl'2-2 feet on tbe 27th September l9li, the recorded 
maximum being 16-26 feet on the 23rd October 1911. The Kistna rose to 9-2 feet 
on the crest of tbe anicut at Bezwada, against the recorded maximum height of 23-5 
feet ou the 7tb October 1903. The highest flood in the Bhavani was '2-71 feet on 
the crest of the Kalingarayau anicut, tbe recorded maximum being 3-86 feet in 
July 1882, Owing to heavy rainfaU. in Meroara and other places in the basin, the 
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floods in tile Oaiivery were abnormal, the highest being 14'67 feet on the Oauvery 
dam against the maximiim recorded depth of lli'OO feet in 1896. The Vaigai' 
rose to 10'6 feet on tlie sill of the Peranai regulator with all the shutters raised 3-5- 
feet. There were no floods of importance in other rivers. In September 1911 
there was a heavy flood in the Kagavalli river resulting in the collapse of the rear 
left wing of the regulator of the Nagavalli project and the destruction of one of tlio 
shutters. Owing to the floods in the Bhavani breaches occurred in the Kalingarayan 
anient and in the flood banks of the Bhavani, Coleroon and Oauvery. There were 
breaches in the Mahanadi and Enshiloilya canals in the Ganjam division and the- 
Cliepad and Maidkur channels in the Ouddapali division. 

635. The rainfall was less than the average for the previous five years. The 
south-west monsoon was not favourable, but tbe nortb-east monsoon was le,ss 
unfavourable. 

636. Observations were made in the Godavari, Kistna Eastern and Western, 
Nellore, South Arcot, Canvery, Vennar and Tinnevelly divisions with a view to. 
ascertain (1) the velocity of approach at anicuts, (2) tbe critical velocity in 
channels and (S) tbe value of the co-efficient of rugosity, but tbe results were on the 
whole inconclusive and arrangements axe therefore being made to continue the 
observations during the year 1912-191 3. Observations in connection with rainfall 
readings and river discharges were continued during the year in Ganjam, Guntur, 
Nellore, Kuruool, Ouddapali, Bellary, Coimbatore, Salem, South Arcot, Madura: 
and Tinnevelly divisions. 

637. Block maps of the Godavari and Kistna deltas were printed during tho- 
year. As these maps have been found -useful, proposals were under consideration! 
to prepare similar maps for the Oauvery delta and tho Periyar system. 
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CHAPTER V. 


EEVENUE AND EINANCE. (1911-1912.) 


EEVENUE AND EINANCE OTHEE THAN MUNICIPAL. 


(a) Geoss Ebvemtje. 


638. The following statements exhibit the receipts and charges on aeconnt 
Imperial and Provincial funds during each of the past two years : — 


of Receipts and 
Expenditure. 


Im.p6fial and Pimin<nal Funds Meesipts. 


Princiiial heada of j CTeiiLiti. 

Imperial 

Provincial. 

Total, ■ 

1910-1911. 

1911-1912. 

1910-1911. 

1911-1912. 

1910-1011, 

1911-1912. 


ES. 

AS. 

ES. 

IS. 

E6. 

E8. 

I. LuiTid Revenue 

8, 10,20,859 

3.00.66,484 

3,44,96,711 

3,fiS,$8,9‘i4 

0,01,22,670 

6,09,89,428 

11. Opium 

‘i, 19,003 

'I'AS.IOO 

4,18,002 

4,33,100 

III. Salt . , 

l,08,6‘t,3lO 

1.07, '•8.79* 

... 


1,08,61,810 

1.07,48,794 

IV. Stamps 

9(),57JI41 

03,62,796 

00,67,940 

03,02,708 

1,21,1 0,8B1 

1,27,26,410 

V. Excise . 

1,38,80,821 

1,50,32,057 

1,38,80,822 

1,50.32,087 

2,77,73.0-13 

3,00,61.174 

Til. Ouatonifi 

73,75,011 

70.70,639 

... 

73,75,011 

79,70,530 

VIII. Assessed Taxes— 



Civil .. 

Publi 0 Woi'ks Department . 

I6,i0,873 

15,84,734 

16,40,872 

0,02,855 

30,81,745 

81,87.580 

42,874 

10,006 

4^,374 

19,000 

IX. Forest 

19,40,205 

i9.49.208 

k,65,9SS 

38.80.411 

41,0.5,05.3 

X. Eegistratioj] 

XI. Tributes 


19/26,417 

20,67,730 

19,23.437 

20,67,710 

44,90,519 

4-4,06,510 

44,90,619 

44,96,619 

XII. Iniei’ost 

6,44.337 

6,38.540 

4,18,940 

4,42,611 

9,05.663 

9,81,161 

Receipts hy OivUDepai'imeni. 

XVI. Law and Justice— 







A. Courts of Law 



0,44,878 

9,22,333 

9,44,878 

9,22,383 

E. Jails 



6,50,902 

,U3,D89 

5,50,902 

4,68,989 

XVII. Police 



-1,64,520 

4,73, 'W3 

4,64,626 

4, 76, 4-13 

XVTir. Ports and PjlotaRQ 



105 

106 

XIX. Education 



2,25,330 

3,22,8-10 

‘i, 25,830 

3,22,840 

XX. Modical 



1,24,710 

1,27.362 

1,24,710 

1,27,362 

XXI. Scientific and oilier Minor 



Departments 



0,60,303 

0,41,514 

e.S0,SQ3 

6,41,34-1 

JlisceUaiieotis. 

XXII, Receipts in aid of Superannua* 



85,887 

87.637 



tlOll 

1,31,057 

1,15,313 

2,10,044 

2,02,880 

XXITI. Stationory und Pi-intniR 

20,749 

17,453 

1,14,164 

1,0.3,808 

1,34, (113 

1,21,351 

XXV. Miscellaneous 

01,959 

83;820 

3.10,681 

3,29,036 

3,72,640 

4,12,866 

Sailivuijs. 







XXVI. State Railways (rvobs rcceints). 

5,78,63,492 

0,57, 72,680 
3,06,2+A4"» 



6,78,58,492 

0.37,72,686 

Deduct VToikinc- expenses 

8,60, 84,098 

... 


3,60,84,098 

3,66,24,143 

Net receipts 

XXVIll, Subsidised companies (repoy- 

2,37,00,394 

2,73,48,643 

■ • 


2,27,09.304 

2,72,18,543 

meiit of advauues of interest) , 

1,05 ,D09 

1,46,093 



1,05,606 

1,40,093 

Revenue from Productive 

Public IFovls. 







XXTX, IvriRiition and Navigation 

l,31,il0 

1,26,716 

1.34,410 

1,26,745 

a, (38,820 

2,51,490 

Receipts from Publie JFovks not classijled 
as Pi'oductive (direct 7'eceipis). 

XXX. Minor Works and Naviealion 
in ohnrge of— 






11,015 



13,743 

11,G18 

l.S,74S 

Public Works Officers 



1,04,063 

2,01,971 

1,94,063 

a,Ul,97L 

XXXI. Civil Works in charge of— 



8,059 


Civil Officers 



7,844 

7,814 

8,059 

Public Works Officers 

6,211 

6,606 

2,36.803 

2,CU,871 

2,43,016 

2,00,770 

XXXIV. Military Works 

6,879 

4,001 


... 

5,879 

4, OBI 


7,91,60,036 

7,81,89.789 

6,43,27,798 

7,00,80,226 

14,84,77,833 

14-, 82,70,014 

3,29,10.880 

3,73,93,607 

2,29,40,839 

2,73,98,097 

Grand total 

10,26,90,874 

10,55,88.486 

6,43,27.708 

7,00,80,225 

16,64,18,672 

17,56,69,711 
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caiapter V. jgg madbas abmikisteation bepoet. 

BEVEiruE 
AlTD 

EliN'AE'CE. Imperial and Praainoial Fmid Qharges. 


Surplus 
R avenue, 


ImiieLial. 

PrnvincinT.. 

'L'otiil, 

laio-i&u. 

i<ai-ini2. 

1910-1011. 

1911-1012. 

1910-11)11. 

191 1-1912, 

Its. 

KS. 

Its, 

ns. 

US. 

ns. 

2,88,4»S 

0,20,n2'i 

in,fir>,n7i 

2,15,225 

8,87,017 

3,01i,7US 

17,747 

1«,12,0(}1 

8,02,702 

10,04.«(I9 

17,80,807 

2,2.8,000 

8,00.883 

8,87,3011 

18,529 

1,87,59)1 
2,09,456 
1, 27,69, !18« 

2ll.5,223 

8,S7,017 

*’‘l7,7‘IN 
10,12,90(1 
12,(»2,7«5 
8, 14,78 2 

2,15,079 

2,72,107 

1,20,40.019 

'2,28,087 

8,09,88.8 

" 18.529 
84,1 l■,HS2 
12,48.324 
3,16,731 

4-, 70,094 
11,89,179 
1,27,69..8.89 
10,011,971 
4, .80, -ISO 
17, 7-4.031. 
.8,05,703 
36,4‘)5 
.82,2.1,891 
12,02,785 
.8,1 4,732 

6,18n872 

18,30,8.80 

1/29,40,019 

17,30,807 

4,47,1173 

17,81,700 

8,vS7„8on 

37,058 

34,14,882 

12,48,821, 

3,16,731 

48.8(18 

.*(0,850 

J,ll,913 

S7.898 

10,771 

4vH,4.12 

1 2,55, 402 

18,25, 919 

<(KS,80!i 

311,858 

1.7,(l7.-401i 

87,898 
10,771 
22, 01), ■131 

.‘l.W.OSO 

10,710 

04,3115 

3.77,3fl{l 

8,t»D7 

8,6S,(»0 

” I8,.l8f; 
1,98.020 
8,24.801 
1,801 

59,22,747 
15,Oi),425 
80.45,880 
22,112 
39,80,1 11 

Va!22,l(i0 

96,421 

13.82,185 

02,10pW3 

11,93,161 

8 (-,55,791) 

21,13N 

45,(16,39.8 

17,1)8,329 

1,1)2,651 

13.27,197 

.80,22,7 47 
1.8,09,425 
HI), 4-8, ,881) 
22, U2 
39,80,114 
3,37,089 
18,22,100 
1,13,134 
14,40,190 
8.77,399 
3,957 

02.19. -133 
4-4,03,151 
81,55,799 

21,1.8.S 

45,00,393 

3,58,000 

17,4)8,320 

,15,987 

15.20, >211 
3,2-4,801 

1.801 

20.300 
7,im.62li 
40,883 
— 10 

4,00,970 
09.07 i 

27,8S'l 

6,74,006 

44,380 

‘‘*14,022 

4.37,088 

01.75H 

26,28,021 

14,015,1)1)4 

8,77,034 

‘2‘5o,ono 

2r),[lH,81.[, 

15,6!l,7l)‘l 

3,1)7,080 

2,39,0119 

25, IM.OSl 
22, 50,528 
■4,18,507 
-10 

’■1,90,979 
00, OM- 
2,59,909 

20,20,118 
21,28, 129 
4, 12, .875 

14,022 

4,37,088 

01,791 

2. 50, 009 

3,502 

3,21,301 

4,274 

1.20,021 



1.592 

.'j,21,8lll 

-4,274 

1,26,921 

1J.7«.IIOO 

11,02,373 

10.92.008 

14.23.009 

11,78,019 
1/, 92,870 

10,02,91)8 
l-J-, 211,009 

2,8.57,219 
28, O'], 740 

21,86,9110 

28,441,018 

10,838 

9,001 

ai,74,D4J 

5.)!0,J3() 

2I).(I(,20H 

■',70,710 

33 ,91,829 
5,011,4.80 

30,[]0,9Q!I 

6.70,710 

4,01,601 

”*80,460 

23,02,171 

7,OJ,.HOH 

4, 10.492 

‘"70,786 
ah«Mi7 
4, 08.028 

69.01, .100 
30,86,980 

00,75,23 1, 
■19.98,056 

1)3,96,00] 
30, 36,980 
86,-166 
2.8,92,171 
7,91,308 

0-4,01 ,720 
49, 08, 055 
76,736 

'4.03,028 


>1,01,21,670 

0,20,11,4-15 

B.n.Bi.Mi 

7.37, 7«, 201) 

7.72, 711, no 

:i2,02,680 

40,80,286 

... 


.82, 02, 5811 

10,011,211! 

1,49,0.0,374 

1,41,64,014 

6,20,11,456 

n.n.Bi ,7111 


H.1.8,l)(),(4[5 

+ 8,71,21,500 

H- 0,14s33,r»72 

... 

... 

-1- s,5i,ai,ri(iii 

+ 9, 14, .83, 572 


... 

+ 28,lfi.!)83 

+ iio.aa.-HM, 

+ 23,10,383 

-1-29.28, 49‘1 

+ 8,71,21,600 

4- 9.14,38,572 

+ 28,10,383 

+ 29,28,491, 

h 8,91,37.888 

- 1 - 9,13,62,00(1 

10,20,00,874 

10,65,88,480 

0, 48.37.708 

7, (K), 80, 225 

10,0-4,18,072 

17,50,08,711 


Hiiailfi of account. 


llfifiinrls iird drawbiicks ... 
Assn^iiiDeuts and comrciisatiouB 
Jjaiid revenue , . 

Salt ... . . 

1. Stamps 

Excise 

Cusfcoma 

. Assessed taxes 

Eoj-est 

BepiiBti'clion 

IntHresi 

Interest on other obhgationa— 

Civil Officer 
Public Woi’kh Officers 
fTMiei'ul a(htnm>itration , 

Lawniul Juslico— 

A. CourLs of Law 
JL Jails 

PollCo . 

Ports arid Pilotage , 

Education ,,, ... ,, 

Ecclcaiasbical . ,, 

illetUcnl 

Political .. 

Scieritiiic and other minor dopartments. 
Teiritorial and poliliciil poiifiions 
Civil furlough and abaentce allowances. 
Mupfliaunualiou and icLired. allow- 

aiieea 

Statinncry and printing 

Mlseellaucnug 

■piimiiu* riihnf i' Civil Offlocra ... 
1* ammo roller , Offioci-H . . 

Construction of proteetiro railways ... 
Do. UTigatiou works 

Reduction ov avoidance of dolit 

Slate Roilwiiya— 

Inlei'Qst on capital deiiosited by 

ooinpanios 

Gruai'antcod coraimnlea 
Subsidised eoinpatiic's 
HCLscoIliincous riiilwtiy exponditiivo ... 
Irrigation niajov works— 

Public Works Oirifiers (Working Ex. 

peiisc-i) 

Inroroston debt 

Iri'igaliou nunoi' works— 

In clidi'ge of Publio Works olflcerB . 
Do. OiTil officers 

Oivil works— 

In eliai’ge of Public Works officers . 

Do. 0 ml oiTlcors 

Eiililai'y works 
Stale Railwajs 

Treigafiou works 


I Oivil 


Total , 

(.N’on-civil 

Total flKpRndifcui'o 

Sarplnfi , Imperial 

or ] 

Dolicit (.Pcorincial ... 

Toliil Surplus + or Dendt— 

Grand Total ... 


luoluding the service receipts and clmrgea of the Civil and Public "Works 
Pepartmente, but excluding the figures relating to the Army, the Post Office and 
ieJegraph Department and the Home accounts as well as those relating to Debt 
and iyoreign transactions, the gross revenue of the Presidency during the year under 
review amouii .0 to Rs, 17,66,68,711 and exceeded that of the previous year by 

loin ion expenditure rose from Ra. 7,69,80,789 in 
1910-1911 to Rs. 8,13,06,645 m 1911-1912. The figures for the year under report 

Finance and Revenue^ Accounts o/the 
Government of India are finally made up by the Comptroller-General. 

4.1 of tbe year amounted to Rs. 9,43,62,066 and was hitcher 

Ses ot 50 Rs. 49,24,183. This was the net result of an increase 

“ receipts and of Rs. 43,26,866 in expenditure. The improve- 
ment in revenue was mainly under Railways (Rs. 44-75 lakhs), Excise (Rs. 23 lakhs), 

wlffifi fhr™^ Stamps (Rs. 6 lakhs) and Oustoma (Rs. 6 lakhs) ; 

ffioers Rs. 13 25 lakhs), construction of State Railways (Es. 10 lakhs), General 
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Administration (Rs. 7 lakhs), Education (Ra. 6 lakhs). Police (Rs. 4 lakhs), Ooui'ts 
of Law (Ra, 3 lakhs), Land Revenue (Rs. 2 lakhs), and Forest IRs. 2 lakhs). 

640. The year opened with a cash balance of Es. 327 lakhs hold in the Reserve 
Treasury, the Revenue Treasuries and in the Bank of Madras and its branches and 
■closed with a balance of Rs. 353 lakhs. 


(J) Imperiac Revenue and Finance. 

641. The total receipts on account of Imperial revenue as exhibited in the 
statement given above were greater than those of 1910-1911 by Rs. 34,97,612. 
This improvement was due to increases mainly under State Railways (Rs. ■44'75 
lakhs), Excise (Rs. IIAO lakhs). Customs (Rs. 6 lakhs), stamps (Rs. 3 lakhs), 
partly counterbalanced by decreases under Land Revenue (Rs. 9 "75 lakhs) and Forest 
(Rs. 19'50 lakhs), the large decrease under the latter being due to the provincialisation 
■of the receipts and charges of the Forest Department with efiect from 1911-1912. 
The Imperial expenditure on the other hand, was less than that of 1910-1911 by 
Rs. 8,14,460 which was the net result chiefly of an increase of 10 lakhs under “ 48. 
State Railways ” and a decrease of 16 lakhs under Forest due to the provincialisation 
■of the charges under that head with effect from 1911-1912. The incidence of 
taxation per head of population was Es. 3-2-4 in 1911-1912 as against Es. 3-2-6 
in the previous year. 

042. The receipts from Land Revenue amounted to Rs. 6,69,89,428 and were 
higher than those of 1910-1911 by Rs. 8,66,858. The increase was chiefly in the 
districts of Nellore (Es. 4,07,000), Chingieput (Rs. 3,48,000), Kistna(Rs. 2,08,000), 
Coimbatore (Rs. 1,67,000) and Tinnevelly (Rs. 1,54,000). The increase in Nellore 
was due to the prompt collection of revenue and to the eollection of arrears, while 
that in Chingieput, Coimbatore and Tinnevelly was due to the introduction of 
re-aettlement rates in those districts. In Kiatna the increase was due to the exten- 
sion of irrigation and the levy of an enhanced water-rate in certain tracts. Against 
the above increase should be considered a decrease of Es. 2,18,000 in the Chittoor 
and ISTortli Aroot districts due to an adverse season and the grant of season 
remissions. The incidence of taxation per head of population amounted to Rupees 
1-9-11 as against Es. 1-11-5 in 1910-1911, being higlie.st. in the district of Guntur 
and lowest in Vizagapatam. The charges under Land Revenue being purely 
Provincial are dealt with in the Provincial section. 

643. The canal revenue collected during the year under review amounted to 
Rs. 2,20,741 or Rs. 4,733 less than in the previous year, 

644. The revenue under this head is sub-divided into “ Sea Customs ” and 
■“ Land Customs.” The receipts under “ Sea Customs ” exclusive of import duty 
■on salt which is credited to "Salt” amounted to Rs. 76,68,360 as against 
Es. 7i, 43,964 in 1910-1911. The increase of Rs. 5,24,396 was chiefly under export 
duty (Rs. 76,674) and import duty (Rs. 4,34,188). The increase in export duty 
was due to larger exports of paddy and rice to Ceylon and the Reunion through the 
diversion of the Burma trade from these markets, while that in imports occurred 
chiefly under cotton goods, manufactured articles and spirits and liquors, the 
increase under the last head being due to larger clearances from bond in anticipation 
of a probable increase in tbe rates of duty. The receipts under “ Land Cu.stoms ” 
amounted to Rs. 3,02,179 as against Es. 2,31,047 in the previous year. The 
incidence of taxation per head of population was As. 3 as compared with As. 2-10 
in the previous year. The total charges amounted to Es. 3,87,300 as against 
Rs. 3,65,703 in 1910-1911, the increase being due mainly to the payment of the 
Royal bonus and to larger payments of over-time fees. 

645. Bengal opium is supplied for consumption in this Presidency from the 
Grovernment Store-houses at Patna and Ghazipur at a uniform rate of Rs. 8-8-0 
per seer and the -ffalue at this rate is credited to “ Opium ” as the cost price of opium 
sold in the Excise Department. The difference between this rate and that at which 
the opium is sold to licensed vendors is credited to " Excise ” as “ Gain on sale- 
proceeds of excise opium. ” The credit to the former head during the year under 
review amounted to Rs. 4,33,109 and was more than that of the previous year by 
Es. 13,507 owing to increased issues of opium to Native States. The gain on 
sale-proceeds amounted to Es. 10,02,089 as against Rs. 9,68,469 in the previous 
year, the excess being due to the cause mentioned above. The shop rentals and 
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miacellaneoiis revenne credited to excise amounted to Es. 4 87,332. Ihe total 
realizations of opium reyenue by the Excise Department thus amounted to 
Es. 14,89,421 as against Bs. 13,92,524 in the previous _ year. Ihe moideiioe of 
taxation per head of population amounted to 7 pies as aga,mst 6 pies in 191.0 1911. 
The charges amounted to Es. 3,664 as against Es. 3,863 in the previous year. 

646 There were in existence 45 excise factories during the, year while the 
number of Government factories rose from 19 in the previous year to 20 ui the 
year under review owing to the opening of a model saltern at V ay aim. All the 
factories were worked except four where there was no manufacture m consequence 
of the large stock in hand. The quantity of salt manufactured was .1 1,284,102 inaunds. 
as agairst the average annual outturn of 10,754, iill mauiids in the previous five 
years. The quantity manufactured under the excise system was raaimda 

and that under the monopoly system was 4,59 1,64.3 maunds. The quantity of duty 
paid salt imported from Bombay increased from 1,34 / ,035 mauuda in 1910—1911 
to 1,382,672 maunds in 1911-1912. The quantity of diity-beaiing salt imported by 
sea was 3,212 maunds against 3,836 maunds imported last year, and was chiefly 
from the United Eingdom. The total issues for home and inland consumption- 
amounted to 11,784,668 maunds as against 11,648,950 maunds in 1910-1911. 
130,818 maunds of powdery salt were exported to the Straits Settlements as against 
127,108 inaunds in the previous year- The total available stock of Governmont 
and Excise salt at the end of the year amounted to 8,619,459 maunds as against 
7,982,616 maunds in the previous year. The revenue realized during the year 
amounted to Rs. 1,07,48,794 and was less than that of 1910—1911 by Rs. 1,15,516- 
owing to smaller realizations from cash and credit sales. The incidence of taxation 
per head of population amounted to As. 3-8 as in the previous year. The charges 
amounted to Rs- 17,30,307 as against Rs. 16,66,971 in the previous year, the 
increase oacurring chiefly under purchase of salt and charges for conveying and 
storing salt. 

647. The excise revenue rose from Rs. 2,63,81,119 in 1910-1911 to Rupees 
2,85,74,753 in 1911-1912, owing mainly to increased consumption oE country Spirits, 
The incidence of taxation per head of population amounted to As, 11 against- 
As. lQ-2 in the previous year. The ohai'ges amounted to Rs. 17,78,102 against 
Es. 17,70,171 in 1910-1911. 


648. The revenue under this head rose from Es. 1,21,15,881 in 1910-1911 to 
Rs, 1,27,26,416 in the year under report. The increase was due to a rise in 
litigation and to a normal expansion of revenue. The incidence of taxation per head 
of population was As. 4-11 as against As. d-8 in the previous year. The 
charges amounted to Rs. 4,47,973 as against Es. 4,30,450 in 1910-1911. 

649. The receipts on account of income-tax amounted to Rs. 32,06,595 as against- 
Rs. 31,24,619 in the previous -year. The incidence of taxation was As. l-2'87 
per bead as against As 1-2-59 in the previous year. The charges amounted to- 
Rs. 37,058 as against Bs. 35,495 in 1910-1911. 

650. Imperial receipts from other sources amounted to Ra. 3,27,82,025 and woro- 
higher than those of 1910-1911 by Es. 44,45,647. The Inoreasowas almost entirely 
in the net traffic receipts of Sta,te Railways and occurred both under the Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway and the South Indian Railway. In the case of the 
former the increase was due to (1) expansion of coaching traffic, (2) larger move- 
ments of food-grains, oil-seeds, coal, manganese ore, cotton seeds and timber. That 
under the latter was due to the introduction of convenient train service and to a 
large increase in the quantity of cotton and food-grains carried over the line. 

651. The expenditure from Imperial funds under the heads other than those 
dealt with above amounted to Rs. 1,09,03,909 and was more than that of the previous 
year by Rs. 7,00,099. This excess is made up of increases chiefly under 48. State 
Railways (10 lakhs), Assignment and Compensation (1-50 lakhs), General Adminis- 
tration (1-25 lakhs) aud Scientifle and other minor departments (1'25 lakhs) partly 
counterbalanced by decreases under 49. Irrigation (3 lakhs), 41. Miscellaneous 
Railway expenditure (2 lakhs) and under Stationery and Printing (1-75 lakhs). 
The increase under State IMlways occurred chiefl.y under the Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railway and the South Indian Railway while that under 
Assignment and Compensation was due to the enhanced Customs Oomjiensation 
paid to the Cochin State. The amalgamation of the office o.£ the late Examiner of 
Public Works Accounts with that of the Accountant-General, Madras, caused the 
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increase under General Administration, -while that under Scientific and other minor 
departments was due to the charges on account of the censos of 191 1. The 
decrease under 49. Irrigation was due mainly to the want of sanctions to estimates 
for works and to the -write-back of outlay on certain -works from capital to revenue 
in the Periyar system and tJiat under Miscellaneous Kailway Espenditure was 
caused by smaller outlay on the survey for the projected Erode-Nanjangud Eailway 
and the Eajahmundry-Sironcha Kailway. The decrease under Stationery and 
Printing was due to smaller purchases of articles of statiouery in the year under 
review. 
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662. The opening balance on Ist April 1911 was Ks. 1,30,17,115. Loans to the Imperial 
extent of Rs. 2,40,534 were made during the year. The repayments amounted to Loans. 
Es. 1,46,470, thus leaving a net payment of Es. 94,064 which raised the total 
outstanding at the end of the year to Es. 1,31,11,179 Of the loans made during 
the year the following are the more important : — 

RS. 

(a) To the Madras Port Trust for Harbour extension works 60,354 

(4j To the Madras Corporation for drainage scheme 1,50,000 

(e) To the Bangalore Munioipaiity ... .. ... 80,000 

The chief items of repayment were (a) Rs. 52,333 by the Port Trust towards 
its old debt, (6) Rs. 28,971 by the Taujora District Board towards the Board’s 
railway loan, (o) Rs. 30,164 by the Madras Corporation, and (i^) Es. 21,828 by the 
Madras Coast Lights Pund. Por the repayment of the old loan of Es. 14,30,000 
taken by the Madras Corporation, a sinking fund has been constituted and the 
instalment due to the fund during the year, viz., Es. 28,600 was duly paid. On the 
3lst March 1912, the sinking fund held Government Secui'ities of 'the nomiual 
value of Es. 12,32,100. 


(c) Revenue and Pinakoe other tban Imperial. 

653. The Provincial accounts opened with a balance of Rs, 1,55,90,102 on Pi’ovincial 
lat April 1911. The transactions of the year resulted in a surplus of Es. 29,28,494, Revenues, 
bringing the closing balance on 1st March 1912 to Es. 1,85,18,596. The surplus 

was the net result of an aggregate revenue of Rs. 7,00,80,225 and a total expenditure 
of Rs. 6,71,51,731 and included special assignments from Imperial to Provincial 
revenue of Es. 40,06,000, of which the more important were (a) Rs. 25,00,000 on 
account of a grant to the Madras Corporation for expenditure on drainage and water 
works schemes, (5) Rs. 8,00,000 for sanitation find(c) Rs. 6,50,000 for agriculture 
and other allied objects. 

654. The comparison of the total Imperial and Provincial revenue under this LaudEevenus. 
head for the year 1 911-1912 aud the year previous is made in the Imperial section 

of this chapter. The charges under land revenue amounted to Rs. 1,29,40,619 and 
exceeded those of the previous year by Rs. 1,90,283 owing chiefly to the payment of 
the Royal bonus, the revision of village estabhshment and the formation of the new 
Ohittoor district from lat April 1911. The explanation given in connection with the 
variations in the receipt and charges under Stamps, Excise, aud Assessed Taxes in the 
Imperial section apply also to the variations under the .same heads in the Provincial 
section. 

655. The receipt and expenditure under Porests which were formerly divided Forests, 
between Imperial and Provincial wei-e made wholly Provincial with efiect from 
1911-1912. The total receipts of the Forest Department during the year amounted 

to Rs. 4d,66,963 and were better than those of the previous year by Es. 2,86,542 
owing chiefly to a more favourable market than in the previous year for timber, 
firewood, charcoal and other minor produce. The total expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 34,14,882 as compared with Rs. 32,25,801 in the previous year, 

666. The receipts under Registration amounted to Rs. 20,57,719 and Registration, 
exceeded those of the previous year by Rs. 1,29,302 owing chiefly to the facilities 

afforded by the opening of new registration offices during the year and to a rise in 
the number of registrations due to larger borrowings as the result of an unfavourable 
season, The charges amounted to Rs. 12,48,324 and were more than those of the 
previous year by Rs. 45,539, the excess being due to the payment of the Royal 
bonus and the opening of new sub-registry offices. 

667. The Proviucial receipts under the remaining heads amounted to other 

Rs. 45,24,969 and were greater than those of the, previous year by Rs. 47,129. Erovinoial 

reoeipts. , 
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This improvement is the net result of an inerease of Es. 1,86,527 under ten heads 
counterbalanced by a decrease of Es. 1,39,398 under six heads. The increases are 
chiefly under interest (Es. 23,665), Police (Es, 10,919), Education (Rs. 97,504), 
Miscellaneous (Es. 18,452) aud Civil Works in charge of Public Works Officers 
(Es. 24,066). The recoveries of interest on land improvement and agricultural 
loans exceeded those in 1910-1911. The increase under Police occurred under 
fines on stray cattle, "while that nnder Education was due to an increase in the 
attendance at the Presidency and Law Colleges and also to the credit of Es. 56,000 
to this head on account of the sale-proceeds of the chrome-tanning factory sold to 
the Eewah Darbar. The i-ecovery of larger fees on account of the Wards’ Estate 
Audit establishment in the Accountant-General’s oCBce and the realiz-^tion of arrear 
contributions from the Court of Wards section of the Board’s office account For the 
increase under Miscellaneous, while that under Civil Works in charge of Public 
Works Officers was due to the fact that the Public Works Workshops .showed a 
profit in the year under review as against a loss in the previous year and that the 
receipts from fees on account of boring and testing artesian wells by the Director 
of .Industries were higher. In considering the decreases it is found that they 
occur chiefly under Courts of Law (Es, 22,645), Jails (Rs, 86,973), Scientific a.nd 
other minor departments (Es. 8,819), Stationery and Printing (Es- 10,266) and 
Irrigation (Major works) Direct receipts (Es. 8,665). The decrease under Courts of 
Law was due to diminished receipts on account of transh-ition and printing fees of 
the High Court and to the abolition of the second-grade Pleadership examination ; 
while a smaller number of orders for manufactured articles from the Police Depart- 
ment account for the decrease under Jails. The decreases under the remaining 
heads are small and were not brought about by any special causes worthy of note.'^ 

658. The expenditure in the Provincial section under the heads othor than 
those already dealt with amounted to Es. 4,84,14,507 and exceeded lliat of the 
previous year by Rs. 30,89,103. The excess was the net result of an incr 0 a.so of 
Es. 35,54,162 under fourteen heads and a decrease of Es. 4,66,059 under seven other 
heads. The largest increase occurred under Civil Works in charge of Civil Officers 
(Rs. 13*25 lakhs) ana was due chiefly to the payment of special grants to local 
bodies for the construction of roads and bridges and of special contributions 
towards sanitation, education and the construction of hospitals and dispensaries. 
The payment of increased teaching grants to elementary schools and of laro'er 
subsidies to local boards account for an increase of nearly 6 lakhs under Educa- 
tion, while the increase of nearly 5*76 lakhs under General Administi’ation was due 
chiefly to the Delhi Coronation Darbar and the payment of the .Royal bonus. 
Under Police there was an increase of a little over 4 lakhs which occurred chiefly 
under District Bxecuw've Force as a result of the reorganization and reform schemes 
and under Courts of Law there_ was an increase of 3 lakhs clue mainly to the 
appointment of two additional Puisne Judges to the High Court aud of two additional 
bub-Judges to Civil and Sessions Courts, the establishment of temporary Sub- 
Judges and District Munsifs’ Courts at Eajahmundry, Masulipatara aud Godavari, 
the payment of the Royal bonus and to increased expenditure nnder process- 
serving and copyists’ establishments. The increases under the remaining heads 
are trifling and were not due to any special causes. Of the decrease of nearly 4-75 
^hs, one lakh occurred under Jails and nearly two lakhs under Minor, Irrigation 
Works m charge of Public Works Officers, the balance being made up of trifling 
decreases under the remaining heads. The decrease under Jails was due chiefly to 
savings under “ Dietary charges ” owing to smaller prison population and to smaller 
expenditure than lu the previous year under "Jail manufactures ” owing to the 
orders from the Police Department not being so large as those in 1910-1911, while 
that under Irrigation was due to the curtailment of the programme of Minor 
Irrigation Works owing to the presence of water in tanks and to the scarcity of 


Provincial 

Loans. 


659. The Provinoial advance and loan account (including loans to Local 
Boards for railway construction) opened with a balance of Es. 90,18,151 on the 
JLst April 1911 and closed with a balance of Es. 90,23,637 on Slst March 1912, 
Ihe net advances during the year thus amounted to Rs. 6,486. Advances to the 

Q fin no^ made during the year, while repayments amounted to 

Bs. y, 59,096. ihe ryots received advances to the extent of Es. 7,37,891 diirina* 
he year as against Rs. 6,62,546 in 1910-1911. District Municipalities obtained 
loans aggregating EB.i2,27,690. No loans were granted to Local Fund Boards or 
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Co-operative Credit, Societies during tlie year under report. Tlie chief items of 
loans to District Municipalities were — 

fi) Es. 42,700 to the Kodaikanal Municipality for water-supply. 

(ii) Ka. 76,000 to the Eaj ahmundry Municipality for town improvement. 

(hi) Rb. 10,000 to the Salem Municipality for water-supply. 

^iv) Es. 25,100 to the Taujoro Municipiility for tho construction of a service reservoir. 

(v) Es. 50,000 to the Bellary Municipality for tho opening up of congested areas. 

(vi) Es. 21,000 to the Periyaknlam Municipality for water-supply. 

The Kistna District Board repaid Rs. 69, *772 dnring the year in part ’payment 
of the Railway loan taken by it. 

660. The following paragraphs deal with funds raised from special sources and Local Funds, 
devoted to special objects and not to the general purposes of the administration 
(Imperial and Provincial). The funds comprised under the head “Local Funds” 

are (1) Local Funds constituted under Act V of 1884, (2) the Proprietary Estates 
Village Service Fund, . (3) the Bhadraohalam Estate Village Service Fund, (4) the 
Irrigation Cess Fund, (5) Port and Marine Funds, (6) Cantonment Funds, (7) Canton- 
ment Hospital Funds, (8) the University Fee Fund, (9) the Knmbakonara College 
Hostel Fund, (10) Mrs. A. V. Narasinga R,ao’s College Fund, (11) Vizagapatam 
Hospital Fund and (12) Hyderabad Residency Local Funds. 

661. The Local Funds constituted under Act V of 1884 opened with a cash Local Funds, 
balance of Rs, 47,86,474 on 1st April 1911 and closed with a bala.nce of Rupees .^.cfc V of 18S4. 
.55,69,005 at the end of the year, the tramsactious of the year having resulted in a 

surplus of Rs. 7,82,531. Exclusive of debt transactions, the receipts and charges 
of the year under review amounted to Rs. 1,49,72,716 and Rs. 1,30,58,311 respect- 
ively and resulted in a surplus of Rs. 19,14,405 as against Es. 12,56,174 in the 
previous year. The improvement of Rs. 6,58,231 was due to larger receipts under 
Education, Medical, Miscellaneous and Civil Works. The total revenues of the 
year show an increase) of Es. 15,06,317 as compared with the previous year. The 
largest increase was under Civil works (Rs. 9,76,671) and was due to larger contri- 
butions from Provincial Funds on account of sanitary works, medical buildings and 
outlay on communications. Larger grants from Provincial Funds towards element- 
ary schools and sanitary improvements account for the increase of Rs. 1,21,624 
and Rs. 1,60,919 under “Education ” and “Medical” respectively. The receipts 
under “Miscellaneous” also exceeded those of the previous year by Rs. 1,60,001 
owing chiefly to the sale of occupancy rights in chattram lands inTanjore. On the 
other hand, there was a decrease of Rs. 92,325 under Provincial rates chiefly in 
Gimt'Qr. The total charges of the year exceeded those of the previous year by 
Rs. 8,48,086, nearly the whole of which was under Civil works (Rs. 8,31,412), 
and was due chiefly to larger outlay on communications and on the schemes for 
the improvement of water-supply out of the grants made from Provincial Funds 
for the purpose. The receipts and charges on account of debt transactions during 
the year under review were Rs. 11,09,-350 and Rs. 22,41,226 respectively. The 
excess in the outgoings over receipts is nominal as Rs. 12,93,022 were invested in 
Government and other securities. The funded capital of the District Boards ou 
31st March 1912 was Es. 82,29,399 inclusive of certain investments amounting to 
Es. 1,90,204 made in previous years and kept outside the Local Fund Accounts, 
but which were included in the accounts in the year under review. Of this 
Es. 71,97,100 represents investments of the railway cess balances in the districts 
of South Arcot, Uoimbatore, Giiutiir, Kistna, Kurnopl, Madura, Eamnad, Salem, 

Tanjore, Tiuuevelly and Triohinopoly. The balance of Rs. 10,32,299 represents 
investments on account of endowments and other funds. 

662. The enfranchisement operationshaving been completed, ceases were levied Proprietary 
in all the districts except Chingleput, the Nilgiris, Salem, Malabar and South Batatea 
Oanara during the year under review. The receipts of the fund amounted to 

Es. 14,12,495 and exceeded those of the previous year by Es. 2,90,.3i5, the 
improvement being due to increased collections of cess chiefly in Kistna (Rs. 3’50 
lakhs) and in Ganjam and Godavari. The charges amounted to Rs. 10,16,847 and 
were more than those of the previous year by Rs. 4,36,370. The increase was 
due chiefly to the revision of village establishments in certain estates in the 
Vizag-apatam, Kistna, Guntu.r, Nellore and Ohittoor districts. The transactions of 
the year resulted in a surplus of Es. 3,95,648 which raised the balance at credit of 
the fund on 1st April 1 911 to Rs. 16,51,008 at the close of the year. 
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663. The reoeipts of this fund consist entirely of tlie payments made by 
proprietors and of the deductions made from the land revenue collections (heriz) 
of GoTernment villages, no oess being levied from the proprietors on account of 
the endowments of the village servants. The receipts of the fund amounted 
to Es. 8,645 against Es. 8,205 in the previous year and the charges to Ea. 6,661 
or Es. 571 less than those of the previous year. The fund closed with a credit 
balance of Es. 8,490 at the end of the year. 

664. 'I'hia fund exists in the districts of Chingleput, South Arcot, Trichino- 
poly, Madura and Coimbatore. The fund opened with a balance of Es. 66,440' 
and closed with a balance of Es. 82,894. The receipts and charges amounted to 
Es, 49,955 and Es. 83,501, respectively, the former being less than those of the 
previous year by Es. 3,034 and the latter more by Es. 1,161. 

665. These funds consist of {a) Port Funds (Act XV of 1908), (5) Pilotage- 
Funds (outports), (e) Landing and Shipping Funds and (d) Madra.? Coast Lights 
Fund. The Port Funds are again sub-divided into (i) Madras and (ii) Minor Ports 
Funds. The Madras Port Fund opened with a balance of Es. 13,940 on 1st April 
1911 and closed with a balance of Es. 9,173 at the end of the year. Tho iuooine 
of the fund dining the year amounted to Es. 1,00,931 and the expenditure to 
Es. 1,05,698. Government securities of the face value of Es. 10,300 together with 
cash for Es. 25,000 wero transferred as a contribution to tho Madras Port Trust 
Eoard. The Minor Ports Funds opened with a balance of Es. 1,71,464. Govern- 
ment paper of the face value of Es. 50,000 was purchased during the year, bringing 
the total security balance at credit of the funds to Es. 15,71,300. The receipts and 
charges of the funds amounted to Rs. 5,06,861 and Es. 3,97,161 respectively. 
During the year the loan of Es. 22,000 taken by the Tuticorin Lauding and Ship- 
ping Fund was repaid and a fresh loan of Es. 60,000 was made to the same fund 
to avoid an anticipated deficit. The funds closed with a balance of Es. 2,81,165 at 
the end of the year. The income and expenditure from rho Outports Pilotage 
Fund during the year under review amounted to Rs. 16,616 and Es. 20,978 rospeot- 
ively and thus resulted in a deficit of Es. 4,362. Govi-u'ninent securitie.s of the 
face value of Es. 4,000 were purchased on account of the Pambau and Kilakarai 
Pilotage Funds, while securities of the value of .Rs. 200 belonging to the Gochiu 
Pilotage Fund were sold dm’ing the year. The net result of these ti’ansaotions was 
that the total invested balance of all the Pilotage funds wa.s raised from Rs. 1,68,400 
on 31st March 1911 to Rs. 1,67,200 on. the 3lst March 1912. Tho reoeipts and 
charges of the Landing and Shipping Funds amounted to Es. 3,39,666 and 
Rs. 3,36,318 respectively. The total invested balance to the credit of the funds at 
the end of the year was Rs. 4,47,600- The Madras Coast Lights Fund opened with 
a balance of Es. 52,036 and closed with one of Es. 39,858. The invested balance 
to the credit of the fund at the end of the year was Rs. 34,000. 

666. The receipts and charges of these funds a, mounted to Es. 3,46,894 and 
Es. 3,73,420 respectively, _ the result being a deficit of Rs. 27,526. Tho balance 
of Es. 1,60,260 at the beginning of the year was tlius reduced to Es. ], 32,734 at 
its close. 


Cantonment 

Hospital 

I?niidB. 


667. The receipts and charges of the Wellington and Secunderabad Canton- 
ment Hospital Funds amounted to Es, 8,093 and Ea. 8,844 respectively. As tho 
receipts fell short of the expenditure the balance of Es. 754- at tho beginning of 
tlie year was reduced to Es. 3 at its close. 


University 668. The cash transactions of this fund resulted in a deficit of Es. 23,764 as 

For Pond, , a result of the purchase of Government paper to tho face value of Es, 50,000. 

The invested balance of the fund was thus raised from Es. 6,30,000 at the beginning 
of the year to Es. 6,80,000 at its close, ® 


oXge balance to the credit of this fund rose from Rs. 399 to Es. 1,498, 

Hostel Fund, 'tbus resulting m a surplus of Rs. 1,099. 


Mrs. A. y. 
Narasinga 
Eao’s College 
Fund. 


I? receipts and charges of this fund amounted to Es. 39,396 and 

Es. 40,233 respectively during the year under review, The balance at the credit of 
the fund was thus re^iced from .Es. 10,280 to Us. 9,442. The invested balance 
continues to stand at Es. 1,00,000, 
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671. TMs fund opened with a balance of Es. 600 on 1st April 1911. The 
receipts and charges during the year amounted to Es. 13,010 and Es. 12,689 
respectively, thus resulting in a surplus of Es. 421. The balance at the close of 
the year was raised to Es. 1,021. 

672, These funds, which were transferred to the books of this Province with 
effect from the year 1910-1911, opened with a balance of Es. 73,070 on Ist April 
1911. The receipts and charges amounted to Es. 1,63,014 and Es. 1,65,957 
respectively, the balance being thereby reduced to Es. 70,127 at the close of 
the year. 


MUNICIPAL EEVENUE. 

673. The receipts and charges of district municipalities amounted to Eupees 
60,87,697 and Es. 64,60,413, respectively, the balance to tbeir credit consequently 
rising from Es. 10,24,137 at the beginning of the year to Es. 16,61,421 at its 
close. The receipts of the Madras Corporation were Es. 34,32,076 and the 
charges Es. 36,88,744. The balance to the credit of the Corporation at the end of 
the year fell in consequence from Es. 21,03,118 to Es. 18,46,450. 
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VITAL STATISTICS AND MEDICAL SERVICES. 
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I'ETAILS OF Cl-LNSIJS. 

674. The census of 1911, which was taken on the night of iho lOlh Maroli in 
that year, was the fifth enumeration regularly macio of the people living in the 
Madras Presidency. Previous to 1871 estimates of the population had from time 
to time been framed, the first of these attempts being so reinoto in point of time 
as 1821-1822. Between 1851 and 1866 qninqnsnmal returns as to population 
were compiled by the Board of B.evenue, apparently on the basis of figures supplied 
by village officers. 

675, On November 14tli, 1871, the first systematic numbering of the people 

17th Vebraary 1881 . '■*^^.0 dates of BUbsO- 

2 Bth „ 1891 , quent e.numerations are given in the 

ml iTl margin. The choice of the actual date 

. for the undertaking is inlluenood by 

several considerations. As the final enumeration is carried oat at night there 
mnat be a moon to enable enumerators to find ibeir way about ; to avoid temporary 
and abnormal variations in the distribution of the population, it is well to ascertain 
beforehand, so far as possible, dates fixed for important voligious festivals, whicli, 
in India, have the effect of attracting tornporarily thousands from their village 

homes to the feslivul centre. That this 
of Tir.votiiy.r. latter 0 Pforb is uot iiivariahly successful 

the strange decennial fliiotuatioiis notice- 
able in the population of certain towns 
sufficiently prove. Of such, the case of 

val centre sit,iated just outside Madras Oity" wnrsmve as^au LZp'ig““'"“ 

676. In certain parts of tiie Presidency, enumeration on a single night is not 
a practicable procedure Such are the agency tracts of Oanjam, v!za.apatam and 

Stricr’ The^cIusas^oMh Attapiicli \ralley oAlfe Malabar 

1 r j Laccadive and Amindivi Islands has to bo taken 

sufficiently early to adnut ot the retnrns therofor reaching the mainland in time 
for incorporation with the general statistics of the President' 

677, dhe Toclas of the Nilgiri Hills are not as a rule to be found in their 

f their custom at such season beino- to 

thfri n herds through the pastures on the Eundahs, Accordingly for 

them a special enumeration has to be arranged at a convenient time ; on the preaeS 
occasion this was earned out on December 15th, 1910. ^ 

fhe oi^amzation of the census is based on a recognition of the territorial 
snb-division of the Presidency for administrative needs into distiicts taluks and 
firkas. The latter sub-division is usually called for census purposes a Xr / aX 
IS p aced under the care of a charge superintendent; a lham is diSd So 
aroks, and each arde mto bhdes. A hloch, the smallest iinti of the sys'em 
vanes m size from 26 houses in the country villages to 60 in Madras oX. ^ ’ 

1 . e~’aior,to whom the enumeration of a block is assigned shout 
15 days before the census date e-oes rnnufl + i c u ^saignea, about 

the book aiiuub«d to ^ ^ ® allotted tale of houses, and enters in 

tne book supplied to hirn the requisite particulars concerning each ueraon there 

.Si, '■‘‘A'’ .“Ir W 
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680. Oil the morning after the final census enumerators meet their charge 
superintendent or circle supervisor at a place appointed. The totals of men and 
women and occupied houses are made up as rapidly as may bo, and transmitted to 
the Tahsildar of the taluk ; eacli Tahsildax in his tnrn passes on his figures to the 
Collector, who, when all such taluk returns have been received, telegraphs the 
"provisional totals’’ of his district to the Census Commissioner for India, and to 
the Provincial Superintendent of Census, Madras. These provisional totals were 
published in 1911 within seven days of the actual enumeration ] excluding subse- 
quent arrivals by sea, for whose enumeration certain days of grace are allowed, they 
differed from the figures as finally ascertained by but "0086 per cent, 

681. When the schedule books arrive at the central office the particulars 
entered against each person are copied on a slip. These slips are sorted into 
various combinations and from a compilation of the figures so obtained are built up 
the Imperial Tables- 

682. It is not easy to state with absolute precision the expenditure of time 
and money necessitated b}" a census. With the actual preparation of the Imperial 
Tables and Report proper are associated certain miscellaneous works, such as 
the ootnpilation of statistics by villages of population, sex and religion for every 
district in the Pi'esideiicy, of certain information relating to the wards of munici- 
palities, etc., etc. The proof reading of hundreds of pages full of figures and 
nothing else is necessarily a tedious matter, and the fignres of the census undergo a 
multiplicity of checks by comparison with various departmental returns. As 
regards expenditure two sets of accounts are maintained; the one departmental, 
which' accounts for everything paid or recovered under the head of census, the other 
financial, which admits certain abatements, such as the permanent salaries of 
Government officials temporarily employed on census duty. 

683. The Grst Imperial table prepared was sent to the Press mi the 25tH of 
August 1911 ; the last ou the 8th January 1912. By the end of hpril 1912, all 
tables had been revised ; the report had been written and printed, and dean proofs 
of the greater part received from the Press. 

684 The total expenditure according to departmental accounts up to rhe end 
of March 1912 was approximately two lakhs and fifty-two thousand rupees ; a total 
exceeding by about forty thousand rupees that of the " finauoinl” accounts. 

686. The area of the Presidency, which, excluding the feudatory States of 
Pudukkottai, Banganapalle and Sandur is now 142,330 square miles, received since 
the enumeration of 1901 an addition by the transfer of the Nugur taluk from the 
Centra] Provinces to Madras. 

686. But between 1901 and 1911, the internal distribution of administrative 
areas in the Presidency underwcm; considerable changes. The 22 districts of the 
former year resolved into 25 ; Guntur, Ramnad aud Ohittoor having been newly 
constituted in the deceunium ; 23 new taluks were created, while the carrying out 
of such changes affected the boundaries of some 50 more, 

687. To facilitate comparison the figures of 1901 and 1891, have been adjusted 
retrospectively to these changes. The population, for example, of the Kistua 
district shown in Imperial table II for 1911, differs widely from that accieditedto 
Kistna in the corresponding table of 1901 ; tbe explanation is that the population 
in 1901 of all villages and towns now included in the Kistna district was ascer- 
tained, and the figures now standing against Kistna represent the population in 
1901 of a tract of country corresponding exactly to the present district bearing 
that name. A similar explanation applies to similar modifications noticeable in 
respect of other district figures. 

688. Between 1901 and 1911 the population of the Presidency as a whole 
increased by 3,216,602, or by slightly more than 8 per cent., while, if the political 
division between British territory and feudatory States be observed, the increase 
in the latter was greater than that in the former. Of this fact tbe obvious 
explanation is that during the comparatively unfavourable agricultural decade 
1891-1901 the population in British territory progressed steadily, while two of 
the feudatory States actually dost in numbers, and tbe increase in the third was 
practically negligible. Their greater ’ increase then is but the occurrence of a 
well-known statistical phenomenon — a rebound after a season of adversity. 
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689. Increase throughout the decade was most noticfable lu the “■ Agency 

division ” of the Presidency, of which 
the population increased by 16 '7 per 
cent. For vai’ious reasons, however, the 
accuracy of cacli and every enumeration 
in these wild tracts is open to consider- 
able suspicion, and the figures obtained 


1901 - 1811 . 

9-8 

8-2 

S-ft 

7-1 

3-8 


1R91-1B01. 

8-8 

0-A 

0-1 

63 

53 


DcoCan ^ _ _ 

for other natural divisions of the Presidency afford more reliable guiciance^ as to 
popular progress. The contrasted figures of the last two decades aie exhibited in 
the margin. 

690, Among the districts of the Presidency, excluding the agencies, Madras 
City, Anjengo and the States of Pudnkkottai, Sandur, and Baiiganapallo, increase 
was most marked in Kistna (14'5 per cent.l and Gunf.'nr fl3'9 per cent.), and lowest 
Bellary (2‘3 per cent.), Anantapur (3’2 per cent.) .and Chiddapah (].’6 per cent.). 


was 

in 


691 . The largest district in the Madras Presidency is Vizagapatam, but of its 
17,221 square miles no less than 12,621 represent agency trad a, whose adminis- 
trative necessities do not as yet press so heavily on official shoulders a.s those of 
the smaller and more accessible districts proper. Madras City with an area ol 27 
square miles — Aiijengo may be disregarded — is the smallest nominal district, 
followed by the Nilgiri Hills with an extent of slightly over 1,000 square miles. Bnt 
neither a city nor a mountain plateau, it may be remarked, I’epreseiit.s fairly tlie 
connotation of the term “ district.” 


692. In point of density of population, the Presidency has advanced from 220 
persons per square mile in 1871 to 291 in 1911. Save lor the period 1871-1881, 
when the great famine of 1877 produced its natural effect, t, ho advance has been 
Gontinuoiia, that of the lasu ten years being from 269 to 291. 


693. Of districts, Tanjore, in point of density, stands first, with 634 parsons per 
square mile of total area. The density of the Deccan districts of Cuddapali, Kur- 
nool, Bellary and Anantapur voi’ies from 170 to .123 persons per square imlo ; at the 
bottom of the scale is found the Gsdavari agency with hut 66. Bui if the standa.vd 
taken he density in proportion to cultivated area, Tanjore will stand but sixth, 
with 1,135 persons per cultivated square mile; a figure easily surpassed by the 
1,549 of Vizagapatam. 

694. If density be considered in relation to units smaller than districts, the 
results of the census show that taluks with such low densities as 100, .100-160, and 
150-200 persons per square mile occupy a very considerable proportion of the 
area of the Presidency, and that a greater density than 600 persons to ulie square 
mile is comparatively rare. Exceptions of course are to he found ; the density of 
population in Knmbakonam taluk of Tanjore exceeds 1,300 persons per square 
mile; Malabar has three such taluks, in one of which (Ponnani) the figure rises to 
over 1,200. 

695. Malabar, unless Vizagapatam and its agency tracts be considered as together 
forming one district, supports the largest population (3,015,119) of any one district 
in the Presidency ; the Nilgiri Hills, scarcely a normal district, have but 118,618 
inhabitauts. 


Cities, 
Towns and 
Villages. 


696. Possession of 50,000 inhabitants was the criterion of cityship adopted at 
the census of 1911, Towns included all municipalities and cantonments, and “ every 
other continuous collection of houses inhabited by not less than 5,000 persons, which 
the Provincial Superintendent may decide to treat as a town.” 


697. On this basis, the Presidency was found to contain 13 cities and 267 towns. 
In the latter number, it is true, are included a few places which do not fulfil exactly 
the required conditions ; in the former, Bellary and Coimbatore find place, although, 
as a result of evacuation on account of plague, their respective populations had 
fallen temporarily below the I’equisite standard. 

698. Madras City, Madura and Trichinopoly, alone in the Presidency boast more 
than 100,000 inhabitants. But while in ten years the two latter cities have increased 
by 26‘6 and 17‘9 per cent, respectively, a striking feature of the decenuiuni has 
been the practical cessation of growth in the capital city, where the gain is but 1'8 
per cent, as compared with 12‘6 per cent, between 1891 and 1901, and 11'6 in the 
preceding decade. 
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699. Between 1891 and 1901 the urban population of the Presidenoy increased 
by 25 per cent., as compared rvitli an iiiorease of but, 5 per cent, in die rural popula- 
tion. Between 1901 and 1911, urban increase fell to 16 per cent., while that in the 
country side rose to 8 per cent. The explanation probably lies in the fact that a 
succession of favourable seasons in the decafle, by rendering the work most oonge- 
nial to the Indian villager fairly abundant and certain, arrested the townward 
moTfinent produced by a series of lean years between 1891 and 1901. 

700. That the Madrasi is [ire-eminently a dweller in villages is abundantly clear 
from the information obtained by the census enquiry. Of 1,000 people in the Pre- 
sidency 88 H live in villages ; and of the village population the greater part (651 per 
1,000) is found in villages possessing not more than 2,000 inhabitants. In the 
East Coast Southern Division, which includes tlie cities of Madura, Trichinopoly, 
Kumbakonam, Negapatam and Tanjore, the proportion of urban dwellers is at its 
highest j hut even there 341 per 1,000 of the population live in villages, and con- 
siderably more than half of this number in villages of no great size. 

701 . Occupied houses increased by approximately 10 per cent, during the decade ; 
a rate surpas,<ing that of the general increase in population. In Madras City house 
acconimoflation increased by more than 7 per cent, in comparison with a rise of less 
than 2 per cent, in population. Between 1 891 and 1901, the increase in urbanpopnla- 
tion far exceeded that of urban accommodation, while the increases in village 
pojmlotion, and in house.s available, or at least occupied, in villages, were practically 
equal. Between 1901 and 1911, urban and village increase in occupied houses sur- 
passed slightly the increase ol urban and village population. 
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702. In point of rehgiori, the Madras Presidency is predominantly Hindu, 8,892 Eeligion. 
per 10,000 of the total population being returned as adherents of this creed. Of 

those remaining, 66u are Muhammadans, 289 Christians, and 153 Animists. As 
compared with 1901, Hindus have increased by 8'1 percent., Muhammadans by 11 '1, 
and Christians by 16'3. Animists who between 1891 and 1901 showed a statistical 
increase of 35‘7 per cent, have actually fallen slightly in numbers during the ensuing 
decade. That such variations should correctly represent existing circumstances is 
obviously impossible ; and is as obviously due to tile difficulty, it not impossibility, 
of drawing a clear line between popular Hinduism and Animism. Vizagapatam, the 
district of the Presidency pre-eminently Hindu, with 9,869 Hindus per 10,000 of 
its total population, contains many, of whose primitive theology animism is certainly 
a description as accurate as Hinduism, if not more so. 

703. In Malabar alone, where the followers of Islam number 3,162 per 10,000 
of the district population, does Muhammadanism make a very appreciable showing 
in comparison with Hinduism. 

704. Anjengo and the Nilgiri district, being excluded, Christianity is most 
strongly represented on the south-east coast, and in Tinaevelly in particular, where 
well iiigh 10 per cent, of the total population profess the Christian faith. ' 

705. Cf Christian churches, that of Home can claim most adherents among 
Indians, 579 per 1,000 of the Christian population being included in its membership, 

But as regards rate of increase, several Protestant sects outstrip their older rival, 
which shows for the decade an increase of but 79 per 1,000, as against the 259 per 
1,000 of the Anglicans, 459 per 1,000 of the Congi-egationalists, and 350 per 1,000 
of the Lutherans. 


706. Differences of sect in other religions, such as that between Saivite and 
Vaishnavite in Hinduism, between ISunni and Sheikh in Muhammadanism, were not 
recorded at the census of 1911. 


707. In point of sex ratio the Madras Presidency differs from India as a whole,. Sex. 
the general proportion of women to men being that of 1,032 : 1,000. In some 
fourteen of the territorial units, into which the Province is divided for census pur- 
poses, men outnumber women ; but from these fourteen at least six may be excluded 
on various special grounds. In the remaining eight units- — the districts of Guntur, 
Hellore, Ouddapah, Kurnool, Bellary, Anantapur, Ohingleput and Ohittoor — this 
discrepancy, in point of sex proportion, with the rest of the Presidency has long 
been noticeable. Several hypotheses have been advanced from time to time in 
explanation ,■ their probability or improbability is discussed in the chapter of the 
census repoi’t which deals with the question of sex. Although no entirely satis- 
factory conclusion can be reached, the balance of probability inclines to explanation 
51 
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of the deficiency of women in these districts by the praciiicai coincidence of these 
tracts of country with what may be called the “ famine zone ” of the Pi’esidency, 

708. The census returns of civil condition afford proof, if proof be needed, of the 
universality of marriage in Sonthern India. On the assumjition that a man should 
not marry before the age of 20 years, a woman before 1,5, the figures quoted iu the 

margin contrast the iiumlier of persons 
married in the Presidency with that of 
those wlio ha\m attained marriageable age 
iu 1911, and supply similar information 
in respect of each main religion. Oom- 
parisoii of the figures obtainod at three 
successive enumerations appears to .sug- 
gest that early-mai'riages (fecreased in 
number between 1891 and 1901 , but that 
the subsequent decade showed a deterio- 
ration (the correctness of tlie term will 
probably be admitted) in this respect. Of this happening the true explanation is 
pi'obably to be found in the fact that the decade' 18 91 — 1901 was, on the whole, ex- 
tremely unfavourable from an agricultural point of view, and that accordingly the 
marriage of children, an occasion of expense to their parents, was of uoceasity 
eschewed. The returning prosperity of 1901 — 1911 revived the old cu.stom. 


1 

1 
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Mairied oi* 
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709. There were in 1911, 1,064 wives per 1,000 husband, s in the Presidency ; 
and this preponderance of wives is noticeable among the followers of each main 
religion. But a too hasty conclusion as to the prevalence of polygamy should be 
avoided by remembrance of two facts ; the first, that the returns of other provinces 
show enormous temporary migration of male labour from Madras to Burma, Ooylon, 
the Straits Settlements, etc.; the second, that, marriage being considered" the 
normal state of an adult woman in Southern India, return by a woman of her civil 
condition as “ married ” may be frequently open to question as regards strict 
accuracy. 

Education. 710. Ability to write a letter and to read the reply thereto is the usual criterion 
of education, or at least of literacy, adopted at a census- taking. Judged by this 
test 3,130,250 persons in the Presidency, or 748 per 10,000 of the total population, 
are educated. Sex disproportiou, as might be expected, is strongly murlced in 
the matter of education, there being 1,381 per 10,000 of the male population 
literate, as compared with 134 of a similar number of women. 


711. Male literates increased by 196 per mille during the decade, female by 42. 
A satisfactory feature of the census returns was the high proporfiiou of literates 
found at the earlier age-periods : an indication that an educated goneration is 
growing up. 

712. The enquiry made in 1901 as to the vernacular proXo,ssed by each literate 
person enumerated was abandoned in 1911, but that as to literacy in English was 
oontinuecl. In 1901, of 10,000 of the total male population 90 wero literate in 
English, the corresponding figure for women being 11. Tlioso figures have 
increased to 121 in the case of men, and 13 in the case of women. 

713. If Madras, Anjeugo, and the Nilgiri Hills be excluded, the Tiimevelly 
district in point of education makes the best showing in 1911. In male literacy the 
district stands first, and it takes second place to Malabar as regards the education 
of its women. As regards increase in fernale literacy, its figures are better than 
those of Malabar ; in point of English education it is rapidly closing up the gap 
which, at the last census, separated it from Tanjore and Ohingloput. 

714. Statistics of literacy by caste, tribe or race were recorded in 1911, in 
somewhat greater detail than ten years previously. At the earlier enumeration 
certain castes were taken as representative, and the proportion of literates to 
illiterates amid a certain number of such ascertained. In 1911 the caste, tribe or 
race of every literate person was recorded. The result shows the general literary 
prodotnitiaTiCG of tbo BraLmans, at least so far as their moii are concerned. In. 
regard to the education of women Malayalam Brahmans excel the rest of their oom^- 
munity ; they are excelled in this respect only by the Dasi caste ; although Tamil 
Brahmans, the West Coast Nayars, and the Bogam caste run them fairly close. 
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715. ^'acilit.ies for education are naturally greater in large cities than on the 
country side. Kumhakonam has nearly 50 per cent, of its male population 
literate, but in point of female education its rank is very low. In this latter 
direction Madras and Calicut, with 129 and 112 women literate per 1,000 of their 
respective female populations, are markedly prominent. 

716. Four kinds of infirmities were recorded at the census ; namely, insanity, 
deaf-mutispa (from birth), blindness, and corrosive leprosy. There is reason to 
believe that the census return .s in this respect are particularly inaccurate, inasmuch 
as there is a natural reluctance on the part of persons enumerated to describe 
themselves or their relations as insane or leprous, while diagnosis of deaf-mutism 
in early life is a difficult matter even for a properly qualified medical man. Total 
hlmdness is easily recognisable, but may arise from so many widely different 
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persons of the same sex in the total population at the last three enumerations. 
It will be noted that, save in the case of blindness in 1891, men appear as much 
greater sufferers than women ; a possible explanation being that the absolute and 
universal necessity of female marriage in India renders concealment of female 
infirmities inevitable. 

717. In chapter X of the census report are quoted the opinions of experts, who 
have examined the figures returned, as to the prevalent causes of these infirmities 
in Southern India. The general consensus of opinion ascribes to consauguineons 
marriage a large share of the responsibility for much of the insanity, deaf-mutism 
and blindness observed ; a continued existence of leprosy is attributed to a 
complete absence of segregation of the afflicted, which results in the employment 
of lepers in such businesses as milk and provision selling, and cigarette rolling ; 
in the unrestricted circulation of ceins and cun’ency notes handled by lepers ; in a 
practically unrestricted use of public communications by lepers. 

718. Occupations returned at the census of 1911 were classified in accordance 
with a scheme devised by the well-known French statistician, M. Bertillon. The 
ultimate number detailed ha, a been reduced from 520 to 169 ; by grouping of these 
details under certain general headings applicable to every country the international 
comparison of statistics is to some extent facilitated. 

719. But whatever system of classification be adopted, the result in the Madras 
Presidency can always be foreseen with tolerable exactitude. The Presidency is pre- 
eminently agricultural, and agriculture supports, whether as workers or dependents, 
well nigh 7,000 of each 10,000 of the total population. If the distribution 
of actual workers in agriculture be considered, it will be found that of 1,000 
working agriculturists 426 are cultivating landowners, or “ peasant proprietors ”, 
207 are cultivating tenants, and 340 farm labourers. 

720. On the side of industries, wherein 1,335 per 10,000 of the population find 
employment, the cotton trade in its various branches employs more capital, and 
gives employment to a larger number of people, than any other industry carried on 
in the Presidency. The number of persons engaged in cotton ginning, cleaning 
and pressing has increased very considerably in ten years, and the number of 
hands employed in spinning mills rose from 12,600 in 1901 to 18,860 iu 1909-1910. 
But from a popular poiat of view of greatest interest is the position of the 
handloom weaver, whose circumstances are thus described by the writer of the 
industrial section of chapter XII of the census report : ‘‘ In the last 40 years 
the number of handloom weavers has remained practically stationaiy, but, owing 
to stress of competition, they now turn out a larger amount of finished goods than 
was formerly the case; that is to say, the majority of them have to work harder 
to make a bare living. Their lot would probably be greatly improved, if they 
could he induced to accept outside assistance, which can only be effectively 
rendered by the establishment of small handloom weaving factories. The individual 
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weaver suffers, because lie is still trying to carry on a complex aories of operations 
■without recognition of the advantages of sub-division of labimi',” 

721. Workers in metal show a very small increase, which is irreconcilable with 
an enormous increase iu the imports of metal. Inasmuch as the substitution of 
metal vessels for earthenware is a usual Indian sign of prosperity, it maj be 
accepted, that increased consumption of metal testifies to a widely rliFl'nsed increase 
of wealth among the people. 

722. But in whatever light the census returns be coiisidej'ed, the fact remains 
that on the side of indnstrial development, Madras is heavilj^ handicapped by its lack 
of mineral wealth. Herein the most important doficiBucy is coal; a low tons have 
been mined in the Godavari district; elsewhere none has boon discovored. 

723. For the first time an enquiry was made at the census of 11), 1 1, as to the 
number of persous working on a given date in fiictovios whiob employotl 20 or inoro 
persons. Similar enquiry was made as to the number of factorioH oiuployiug 
mechanical power ; iu Madras the information so obtaiucMl was supplomontod by 
the kindness of power-users, who returned the type and power of enginos or 
motors employed by them. The information so obtained cannot claim to bo 
exhaustive, still a commencement has been miido in an uudoriakiug of some 
moment, namely a decennial census of the various descriptions of mochanical 
power in use throughout, the Pr6,sideucy. 

724. Trade employs 661 persons in 10,000 ; of tlioso 437 are engaged in iraile 
in foodstuffs. The “liberal arts and professions ” have 163 follovvora 10,000, 
but of these 61 are occupied with religion, which in .India is a lonn (tf wide 
occupational content. 

725. Out of a total female popnlation of 21,264,152 those activoly oiigagcd in 
work appeared to number 8,379,378. Agriculture accounted for about tluvo-foiirths 
of this number, and of women agriculturists well iiigli Imlf are but daily labuiii'ers. 
In the case of many other occupations returned by women [siioli a,s ma.sojiry, 
carpentry, toddy-drawing), it is obvious that women havo voturned thrausolvos iw 
actively exercising the trade of those on whom they are dopoudnni,, or (;]ho have 
imposed on casual unskilled assistance the name of tho tnulo who, rein such 
as,sistance is rendered. 
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BIRTHS AND DBITHS. (1911.) 


[1911 ig. 


Rainfall and 
Prices, 


PfiatliB. 


[The fortif-elgMh annual report of the Sanitary Oominissionar, Madrat^, 1011 ; Report 
on the workhig of the Births, Deaths and Marriages- EeyisLration Act, VI of 
1886, in the Madras Presidency during 1911-1912 ; Statistics of British India^ 
Part- V, Afrea, Population and Puhlio Health-, G-Os. Nos. 1253 L., dated kth 
Septemher 1912, and 1S58, Public, dated 6th November 1911.~] 

726. THe total average rainfall of the year waa 39'00 indies being less tliau 
that of the preceding year by 9'45 inches and of the average of dO years ending 
1909 by d'Tb inches. Except in Malahar the south-west monsoon was unfavour- 
able throughout the Presidency; the shortage in some districts was, however, made 
up by heavier rainfall duiing the north-east monsoon. The prices of the staple food- 
grains were still appreciably above the rates classified as normal, rice selling at 9-3 
imperial seers of 80 tolas per rupee, ragi at 15-7, cholara at 1 4 '6 and oumbu at 16T 
against an, average for the 15 years ending 1910 of 10’2, 17’S, 17’4. and 16'8 
__ respectively. In two districts (Anantapnr and Cudclapali) rice was sold at a rate 
below the average. 

Registration. 727. Compulsory registration of births and deaths was in force in 3,558 towns 
Births. and villages as in the preceding year. In the Presidency as a whole, excluding 

the hill tracts of Vizagapatam, the Laccadive Islands and the Puclukkotlai and 
Banganapalle States from which returns are not received, the population for which 
statistics were furnished being 40,347,357, the registered birth-rate was 30-4 per 
mille of the population according to the census of 1911 or 0'3 per mille less tlian in 
the preceding year. The birth-rates in individual districts ranged IVom 37'3 per 
mille in Malabar to 21-0 per mille in Cnddapah. In rural areas where regiatratiou 
is compulsory the recorded birth-rate was 29'6 or only OA per mille higher tlian in 
tracts of country where registration is not obligatory, and stejis have been taken 
to improve the registering agency. In municipal areas the total birth-rain was 
35-4 per mille as against 34-9 in 1910. The recorded death-rate lor tho Prosidonoy 
rose from 22 '5 to 23 T per mille, cholera and plague being responsible for the 
increase. Bellary with 36'0 per mille and Ganjam witli tho obviously luacourate 
I’ate of 14-2 represent the extremes of the figures rocordocl in the individual districts. 
The registered death-rate in compulsory areas (22-6 per mille) was 'only 0‘4 per 
mille in excess of the figure recorded in tracts to which Madras Act III of 1899 
has not been extended. The aggregate death-rate in municipal ureas ad,vaneod 
from 32'7 to 34'4 per mille, ranging m individual towns from 20' 9 in Namlyal to 
68'5 in Coimbatore where pla.gue, cholera and small-pox accounted fertile increased 
mortality, ihe recorded mortality among infants in rural and municipal areas was 
183‘4 and 244'6 respectively per mille of births registered, rates which compare 
favourably with the corresponding figures for 1910, namely, 190-4. and 248'8. 
The heaviest death-rate was registered in Coimbatore (386'9) and in three other' 
mufassal municipalities the figure exceeded 300 per mille. 

728. Fever was as usual the chief classified cause of death, the mortality 
registered under this head being 7-7 per mille of the population in rural tracts and 
5-i m municipai towns, figures which in both cases represent a rlecroaso of O' 6 per 
mille as compared with 1910. The death-rate was particularly high in tho districts 
of Cnddapah 18-3) Vizagapatam (18-2), Kurnool (12-4), South Oanara (10'7) and 
Ganjam (10 5), and in the municipal towns of Nellore (11'8), Tirupati (11 '7), 
Kurnool (1 1-6) and Anakapalle (10'5). During the year a special Malaria Board was 
constituted to deal with the investigation and prevention of malaria, Tho regis- 
tered mortality irom cholera in rural areas was J -4 as against 0'8 per mille in 19 JO. 

It visited all distriots and was present throughout tho year in fourteen. The 
mortality caused was again heaviest in Tanjore, though the death-rate reported in 
that district feh from 5'2 to 4'0 per mille ; ratios exceeding 3 per mille were also 
recorded m hamnad and Madura. In municipalities the death-rate was 2'] per 
mille, or nearly double the ratio of the preceding year. In the twelve municipalil las 
where an improved system of water-supply has been introduced for more than five 
years the average mortality from this cause was 6-.8 per cent, of the total mortality 
during the quin, luenmum ending with 1911 as against S'S per cent, for the five years 
immediately preceding the date of the introduction. Small-pox as usual afl'ected. - 
all the districts of the Presidency, the aggregate mortality in rural areas being 0'6 
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per mille aa against 0‘5 in 1910. The district of Madura suffered most severely 
■with, a death-rate of I’S per mille, followed closely by Coimbatore (1 '2), Ramnad 
(IT) and Tanjore (I'O). In munioipalitie.s the mortality rose from 0’9 to IT per mille 
and nearly two-thirds of the deaths registered occurred among children under ten 
years. The number of deaths from plague rose from 4,867 to 15,18.5 or per mille. 
The disease was present throughout the year in Bellary, Coimbatore, Morth Arcot 
and Salem and the mortality increased in the first of these districts. Among munici- 
pal towns I'inipatiur, Coimbatore and Bellary suffered the most severely. Qnder 
dysentery and diarrhoea the return.s indicate a mortality of 1'6 and 5'5 per mille in 
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rural and urban areas as against 1'4 and 5‘0 respectively in 1910. In rural areas 
the Nilgiris and South Canara recorded the highest death-rates, while among 
municipal towns tlie ratio was highest in Palamcottah (13‘0 per mille) and Periya- 
kulain (12‘8 per mdle). The aggregate number of deaths registered under respira- Eespiratory 
tory diseases was 36,711 and the death-rate was highest in Madras (6'(i per mille), diseases. 
Anantapur (ii‘5 per mille) and the Nilgiris (2-4 per mille). The casualties under 
the head of ‘injuries’ fell from 11,059 to 10,518 


729, The statistics given above do not include Europeans and Eurasians. Europeans 
The number of Registrars qf Births and Deaths in the Madra.s Presidency, exclud- and Bura- 
ing the Native States, was 1,039- The number of births registered rose from 129, sians, 
to 144, the number of deaths remainiug the same, namely 44. There were 1,637 
baptisms and 1,116 burials against 1,620 and 1,124 respectively in 1910-1911 The 
chief causes of deaths were fever, diarrhoea and dysentery, heart disease, cholera, 
pneumonia and consumption in the order named. Of the deaths reported 346 were 
fhose of children below 6 years of age as against 390 in the preceding year. , 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. 

[G.O. Public, dated 28th May 1912 ; Statistics of British India, Part V, Area, 

’ ‘ ' Population and Public Health — Pmigraiioni] 

73,0'., The number of emigrants rose from 5,979 to 6,266. Emigration to Natal Regulated 
ceased to be lawful from the lat July 1911. Before that date seven ships with Emigration* 
2,970 emigrants left for Natal, as compared with eight shipments of 3,9 1 6 emigrants 
for the .whole of last year. .Emigration operations for Trinidad conrinued up to 
$th Eebruaryi 1911; they were resumed on the 20th September and eontinued 
up to 6th December 1911. During that period there were one full and 
two joint shipments of 1,315 emigrants, as against 474 emigrants last year. 

Recruitment for Fiji began on the 20th February and continued up to the 
8th September 1911, and during this period one full and three joint shipments 
of 1,971 emigrants were made. Recruitment; for the same colony was resumed 
on the 14th December and 120 coolies, were recruited before the close of 
the year. Tbe due proportion of women was maintained in the case of emigrants 
to Natal. As regards Trinidad and Fiji the short shipment of women was per-, 
mitted on the understanding tliat the deficiency would be made good at the next 
shipment. There was no emigration to Mauritius or the Seychelles during the 
year.' Of the Natal emigrants only two were detained in the depot for more than , 
three months, on account of hernia and itch. Of the Trinidad emigrants 113 
were detained for more than three months on account of slack recruitment 
and delay in the arrival of the steamer chartered to convey them. Of the Fiji 
emigrants, six wei’e detained for more than three months pending recovery of a 
sick family under treatment in the depot hospital. It is reported that the manage- 
meu-D oi the depots during the year was good and tha.t the emigrants were well 
treated azrd as a rule contented. During the year 1,627 emigrants returned from 
Natal in five shipments with savings amounting to Rs. 2,24,400 ; 208 emigrants 
returned from Mauritius in one shipment with Es. 2,870; and 101 from Fiji in 
one shipment with Es. 7,466. There was no emigration to the French colonies. 
Thircy-aeven emigrants returned from La Reunion with savings amounting to 
Es. 520, 

731. ’fhe number of passengers embarking for the Straits Settlements rose 
again from 85,0 15 to 109,189, N egapatain and Nagore .sending 78,898 and Madras Regulated 
28,272 of the total. The continued increase in the number is ascribed to the Emigration. 
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higher rates of wages prevailing in the Straits Settlements and chiefly in the rubber 
plantations of the federated Malay State.s. Of those proceeding to Burma and 
Ceylon it is impossible to distinguish genuine emigrants from ordinary passengers. 
The number proceeding to Burma was 144-, •[>03 as against 133,495 last year, the 
increase (which hs among the passengers from Ganjam and Madi'as) being due to the 
.demand for coolies ou account of favourable crops in Burma. The number of 
passengers to Ceylon fell from 177,181 to 13-5,5.39, the decrease being chiefly among 
-the passengers from the di.stricts ofTanjore, Ramuad and d'innovelly, and the fall 
in the. numbers is attributed to the restrictions placed by tlie Ceylon Grover nment On 
.the shipping of passengers coming from placas affected by plague or cholera. 

732. I’he number of pas.sengers arriving at various ports from Burma, Ceylon, 
the Straits Settlements and other ports, was 109,328,115,703, 51,208 and 1 7, 052 
respectively, the fluctuations being normal. ’ ' 

' 733. The charges on -account of emigration, ‘ exclusive of a moiety of the 

salaries of the British Consular Agent for Pondicherry and Kiirikal and his 
establishment, amounted lo Rs. 15,844 as against Rs. 16,251 in tho previous 
year. The receipts from fees paid on emigrants amounted to Es, 17,445 against 
Rs.. 15,213 realised last year, the increase in receipts following that in the number 
of emigrants, 


► - MEDICAL RELIEF. (1911.) 

[Anriuat Beiurns of the Oivil Hospitals awl. Hispetisaries in the Madras Presideiic^ for 
the year 1911 j tttatistios o/BrUis/i India^ Part V, Area, Population and Publio 
Health — Ho spitak .] 

734. The number of institutions open at the end of the year rose from 637 to 
665, of which 305 were hospitals aud 330 were dispensaries. Sixty-fivo hospitals 
and dispensaries were maintained from provincial funds and 472 from local funds ; 
while there were 28 private aided institutions and 43 private non-aided institutions. 
Railway companies maintained 47 dispensaries. Six local fund, 4 private aided, 
10 private non-aided, and 3 railway dispensaries were opened during tho year, 
and 1 local fund, 1 private aided and. 3 private non-aidod institutions were closed. 
One of the 4 private aided institutions opened was the Tuberculosis Sanitorium 
at Madanapalle, Ohittoor district; the other three were transferred from Class V 
(private non-aided) to Class IV (private aided). The Thalli dispensary in >Salom 
district and the Mission lioapital at Megiianapuram, Tinuevelly district, wore tem- 
porarily closed ; the former as the medical subordinate was deputed on fostlval duty 
elsewhere and the latter owing to the death of the medical officer whom the Mission 
have not yet been able to replace. The number of beds available rose from 2,934 
to 3,216 for men, and from 2,383 to 2,505 for women, the increase being duo to 
the opening of the Lady Lawley wards in the Government Ophthalmic Hospital and 
to the provision of new accommodation in the Vizagapatam and Soutli Cauara, 
districts. 

735. The total number of patients treated, both in-door and out-door, was 
5,959,054 as against 6,086,368 in 1910. The decrease of 20'76 per mille is chiefly 
due to a large decrease in eye complaints. Of the total number of patients treated 
4'57 per cent, were treated in the female institutions as compared with 4'74 per 
cent, in the preceding year, fn-door patients numbered 80,829 as against 77,633 
in 1910 and the daily average attendance was 3,726. The ratio of deaths per cent, 
for the two years was 5'4 6 and _5-47 respectively. There was a decrease of 129,610 
in the total number of out-patients treated. The decrease was general and not 
confined to any one class of institution. The average daily atijeudiince foil in con- 
sequence from 36,721 to 36,136. The 43 private non-aid'ed institutions open at the 
end of the year treated 8,277 in-patients and 269,581 out-patients. 

7-36. Ihe number of in-patients admitted suffering from malaria remained 
about the same as m last year, but there was aii increase of 16,867 over last year’s 
flgures in respect of the number of out-patients treated. Small-pox caused 966 
admissions . the mortality among those protected by vaccination, re-vaccination- or a 
previous attack was 7-52 per cent, against a mortality of 36‘84 per cent, among the 
hnprotected. Three hundred and one patients were treated for Eala Axar, of Whom 
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218 were treated in the hospitals ot the -Presidency town. The nninber of cholera 
cases treated rose from 3,4i0 to 7,872, the disease prevailing in an epidemic form 
throughout the Presidency. If the figures are taken as a whole, of every 10,000 
patients (in-door and out-door) treated 2,083 suffered from ulcers and skin diseases, 
1,727 from disorders of the digestive system, 812 from malarial affeoti'ons, 742 from 
•diseases of the eye, and 590 from injuries. The uumber of labour eases treated 
was 29,462, of which uumber 1,462 were abnormal cases. The number of operations 
rose from 215,994 to 225,3-35 on 223,111 patients, a cure being effected in •■^15,495 
cases and relief given in 6,262 cases. Negative results are reported in 1,006 oases 
in which 453 patients died. 

737, The total expenditure rose from Es. 23,70,637 to Rs. 26,39,374, the 
increase under “buildings and repairs ” alone being tts. 1,64,725. The total receipts 
from all sources during the year amounted to Rs. 25,66,120. The contributions from 
'Government, Local Boards and Municipalities were Es. 9,89,798, Es. 9,83,476 and 
Es, 4,28,012 respectively'. Voluntary subscriptions amounted to Rs. 58,639. 


LUNATIC ABYLUMS. (1911.) 

[_G.O- No. 850, Public, dated Slat May 191S; Siaihtir.s of British India, Part 
V, Area, Population and Public Health — Lunatic Asylums.'^ 

738. The capacity of the three asylums at Madras, Calicut and Vizagapatam 
increased so as to afford accommodation for 977 inmates against 956 last year. The 
daily average strength rose from 714 to 750, of whom 556 were males and 194 
females. There were 260 admissions during the year, 55 coming from Madras and 
63 from Jlalabar. No other district sent more than 16. The total number of 
inmates at the end of the year was 767 as compared with 724 at the end of 1910. 
There were 168 criminal lunatics in confinement at the end of the year ; and there 
were 53 -admissions and 4 re-admissions during the year under this head. Com- 
paring the figures for the triennium 1909-1911 with those of the preceding 
triennium it is found that the dally average strength of the asylums has increased 
from 625 to 713. The daily average number of criminal lunatics for the triennium 
was 161 or 28 more than in the previous period. Of the 709 admissions during 
the three years 179 were from Madras and 160 from Malabar. The largest num- 
ber of admissions (64'32 per cent.) was between the ages of 20 and 40; the next 
largest number beiug in the age-period between. 40 and 60 (27'64 per cent.). The 
total number treated during the triennium for mania, the most common type of 
insanity, was 837, the next being dementia with 286, and melancholia with 116,' 
giving 61-41, 20'98, and 8-51 respectively per cent, of the total number treated. 
The percentages for the previous period were 63-52, 18'86 and 9-43 respectively. 
The results of treatment under the three main forms mentioned above were : re- 
covered, 30-59, 2-45, and 18-10 per cent, respectively ; improved, 44'2, 4-89 and 9 '48 
per cent, respectively and died, LI' 83, 22-03, and 14-66 per cent, respectively. 
Under mania a large increase is shown under recoveries and a decrease in the num- 
ber of deaths as compared with the previous period. In 42-77 par cent, of the total 
number of cases treated the cause of insanity was entered as unknown ; of the 
remainder 16-15 per cent. o£ the cases were ascribed to ‘moral causes’; of other 
■cases not due to physical causes, heredity, gauja-smokiug and epilepsy accounted 
in order of frequency for the largest number. Of the total number under treat- 
ment in the asylums, the number discharged, cured or improved, amounted to 
21-50 per cent, and 4-77 per cent, respectively, against 18-1 per cent, and 3-8 per 
cent, of the previous triennium. The death-rate showed a diminution from 19-2 per 
cent, to 14-38 per cent. The average daily number of sick during the triennium 
was 62-02 giving an increase of 9 over the number in the previous period. The 
increase is attributed to the had health of mauy newly admitted patients and to the 
fact that hospital treatment was accorded to acute oases of insanity .which required 
careful nursing and dieting. 

' 739. The most important constructions during 1911 were a Recreation Hall 
and a new hospital for females at the Madras Asylum. 
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740. The gross expenditure on behalf of the asylums was Rs. 2,07,918, the 
total cost after allowing for receipts being Rs. 1,11, t)97 as against Ra. 1,53,841 i_n 
1910. A marked increase occurred under the heads of dieting, CiOthing and bed-^■ 
ding, and miscellaneous items, due to the steady increase in the aaylnm population. 
A sum of Es. 17,355 as compared with Rs. 17,363 in 1910 was roceived frpm- 
naving patients. The average expenditure per head per annum, nioluduig ‘ book, 
charges ’ rose from Rs. 196 to Bs. 217 in 1 9 1 i. The average expenditure per head 
during the trienninm was Rs. 389 as compared with 11s. 176 m tho preceding 
period. 


sanitation. 

[The sixteenth annual rejtwi of ihe Sanilart/ Board, the foriif-aiijWi annual report' 
of the, Sanilari/ Oommmioner, and the Iwaniy-iiecond annual riiporl of the Samtanj 
Engineer, Madras, for 1911 ; G.O. No. 1S53 L., dated h-th Saplemher 1912.] 

741. The constitution and functions of the Sanitary Board nnderweiit no altera- 
tion during the year. Of 70 sanitary schemes involving an aggregate amount of 
ahont ten llkhs of rupees, tho plans and estimates relating to which received the 
scrutiny of the Board, 46, whiclnwere within its sanctioning powers, were linally 
approved hy that body. Of theao 7 wore carried to completion during the year, 
25 were in progress, 1 was made over to the Public Works -Department, and the 
remaining 13 were postponed by the local bodies concerned for various reasons,! 
lack of budget provision being the operative factor in only 7 cases of the aggregate' 
value of less than Rs. 35,000. The Board also passed type-designs for liospitals 
and accessory buildings and for model dwelling-houses, bacteriological dlters, latiines- 
and other items. 

742. During the year a piped water-supply was opened to public use in tho 
town of Salem, thus increasing the total number of towns with a prot^ootori supply 
to 19. Among the points brought to the notice of municipal authorities by the 
Sanitary Commissioner were the necessity of introducing the sanctioned revised 
scale of pay for sanitary inspectors and of strictly defining tho tluties of these- 
officers, the importance of improving the strength and pursonnol of the public 
scavenging staff, the provision of an adequate supply of public latriiiOH stud the 
feasibility of preventing or at least mitigating the stagnation of sewage in towns 
which cannot immediately afl'ord a comprehensive drainage system. I'lte number 
of public latrines showed an increase in the aggregate, thy number of puooa built 
latrines rising from 790 to 863, while enclosures, which are in every respect ■ 
unsatisfactory arrangements, fell from 699 to 666. In 22- towns tlio public latrine 
accommodation was still below the requirements of the population. Tlio cropping 
of nightsoil trenching grounds was not practised in any of the municipalities 
except Bezwada, Bellary, Oannanore and Guntur, the nightsoil being trenched 
and sold as manure in most cases. The private scavenging system was in force in 
all municipalities and 102,519 private latrines were served by municipal agency 
against 99,462 in the preceding year. The number of houses provided witlr 
backyard latrines rose from .121,703 to 126,943, but tho propoi’tion of houses 
provided with latrines to the houses assessed bo the tax on buildings was only 38 '4 
per cent. The expenditure on sanitation during the nine months of tho year for- 
which figures are available amounted to Rs. 14,68,763 or 62', 3 per cent, of the total 
assignment. Of this amount Rs. 6,71,448 wore devotee to conservancy and 
Rs. 3,05,477 to improvement of water-supply. Owing to various causes including 
the defective nature of the proposals submitted by some municipalilies the recurring 
sanitary grants offered by Government wei-e not fully utilised. The number of 
union and non-union villages employing conservancy staffs fell from 696 to 650.. 
At present attempts at sanitation are only made in about 1 pei- cent, of the 43,994 
towns and villages, the great obstacle to progress being the want of funds and 
consequent inability to employ the necessary staff. The total amount assigned to- 
district hoards for sanitation was Rs. 12,23,47 6, of which 42'6 per cent, was expended 
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ia the nine months of the yeai' for which figui’es are available. Of this amount 
Rs. 3,22,968 were spent on conservancy andRs. 82,696 on improvements to water- 
supply. During the year a Malaria Board was constituted for the Presidency and 
held two meetings at which necessary preliminaries were arranged. The Special ^hdaria 
Malaria Officer was, however, not appointed till after the close of the year. Little 
organised work was carried out by district boards and municipalities in malaria 
prevention and only rough measures were possible owing to msufficieucy of 
lands and the lack of skilled supervision. In tbe Obiugleput district a special 
investigation was commenced at Eunore under Major Ross. The training ot Sub- 
Assistant Surgeons, in the details of malaria preventive work came under special 
•consideration during the year. Apartfrom the difficulty of prohibiting wet cultiva- 
tion to an extent large enough to be of practical value there remains the problem 
of removing the conditions favo arable to the breeding of mosquitos presented by the 
large irrigation tanks scattered throughout the Presidency. The Institute of Pre- General, 
ventive Medicine at Guindy, the buildings of which underwent extensive alterations 
-and additions, was engaged largely on the analysis of municipal water-supplies and 
bacteriological research. The Sanitary Commissioner scrutinised and criticised 225 
inspection reports by District Medical and Sanitary Officers, on towns, villages and 
:Schools, and 79 reports on fairs and festivals, and examined 132 plans and estimates 
from local bodies. Eight Assistant Surgeons underwent additional training at the Staff. 
Medical College, and 49 Sanitary Inspectors attended the quinquennial course, of 
whom 17 were successful in the ex.amiuation. The number of caudiaatcs qualified 
as Assistant Sanitary Inspectors was 29 and 6 took tbe higher course and passed 
the examination in Miuoi; Sanitary Engineering, thus qualitying as Sanitary 
Inspectors. 


743. In 191 L detailed plans and estimates were drawn up in the Sanitary Sanitary 
Engineer’s office for 15 water-supply and drainage schemes. The important Engineer, 
■drainage project for the to wn of Madura passed the scrutiny of the Sanitary Board Inveatisation 
but did not reach the stage of actual execution owing to a prolonged examination soliemea, 
■of the financial aspect of the scheme in consultation with the Municipal Council. 

ISo actual construction work was undertaken by the Sanitary Engineer who was 
fully occupied with investigation work. Among the chief investigations worked 
out in detail were drainage proposals for Negapatam, Triobinopoly and Vellore, 
and measures for the supply of water to the towns of Gudur, Masulipatam, 
Rameswaram and Saidapet, a joint project for the same purpose in Palamoottah, 

Tinuevelly and Tatioorin, and improvements of the existing arrangements at 
Oonjeeveram, Ooonoor, Cuddapah, Kurnool, Maduraaud Vizianagraro, The services 
■of a geological expert were utilised on a series of local investigations as to the 
feasibility of locating deep-seated sources of water-supply. Besides inspecting 
existing water-works and advising as to their upkeep the Sanitary Engineer 
prepared several type-designs chiefly in connection with the method.-^ of water- 
supply and checked and scrutinised plans and estimates for 368 works. In order staH. 
to cope with the volume of work on hand two additional temporary Assistant Engi- 
neers were sanctioned in September 1911 and the drafting section of the Sanitary 
Engineer’s office was materially strengthened. The water- works at Berbampur, 
Vizianagram, Salem, Negapatam, Kodaikanal and Periyakulam were under execution 
by the Public Works Department which was also engaged in carrj'ing out improve- 
ments in the existing water-supply systems of Guntur and Tanjore. 

744. During the year a Provincial grant of Rs. 6'18 lakhs was distributed to Government 
local bodies for expenditure on sanitation in addition to the customary allotment of Grants. 

Ks. 3‘60 lakhs from Imperial funds, which was supplemented by a further subsidy 

from the same source of Rs, 4'25 lakhs, of which, however, only 2 lakhs were 
actually included in the budget for the year. The principal objects for which these 
subsidies were given were, as usual, schemes for the opening up of congested urban 
areas, the acquisition and laying out of town extensions, and the improvement 
■of water-supply and drainage. 
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vaccination. (1911-1912.) 

[Anaual report ou the work of the Vaccine Section of the King htdihde oj Preventive 
^ Medicine, Madras j Report on Vaccination in the Madras Presidency for the year 
1911-191$ ; Statistics of British India, Part V, Area, Populnhon and Puhlic- 
I/ealth— Vaccination; G.O. ¥o. 1080 L., dated SOlh July 1012.] 

745. The vaccination staff comprised 82 Deputy Inspectors and S50 Vac- 
cinators and during tlie year 1,405,485 primary vaccinations and 147,492 
revaccinations -were performed by all agencies, an increase of nearly 3 '7 percent, 
on tbe total number of cases vaccinated in the preceding year 'I’he recorded 
percentage of success under primary vaccinations rose from 87 '6 to 897 and 
under revaccinations from 72‘5 to 77'2. There was a decline under revacciuations 
of 25 per cent, in local fund areas amd of 1 1 per cent, in municipalities. There was 
an advance of 47 per cent, in the number of successful oporatious ou children under 
one year of age. The average cost of each successful case fell from As. 3-11 tO' 
As. 3-9 in consequence of the decrease from As. 3-11 to As. 3-8 in local fund 
areas. The average cost exceeded As. 5 only iu the districts of tjodavai'i and 
Madura, and in six municipalities the rate was above As. 7. The percontago of 
cases inspected by Deputy Inspectors in the three grades varied from 7(')‘4 per cent, 
to 70-5 per cent. ; four Deputy Inspectors, however, failed to inspect 50 per cent. 
The registered mortality from small-pox advanced from 17,553 to 19,198. 

746. Lauoline paste from the King Institute, Giiindy, was used iu all local 
fund and municipal areas and the percentage of success rose from 87 '0 to 89'6 iu 
the former and from 92‘0 to 93-2 in the latter area. In 40,182 oaflos gljmcu'iuated 
lymph supplied from the King institute was used, 24,204 of the oasos i)eing iu the 
Goj'poration of Madras and the remainder in local fund areas, Jn tho former area 
the success rate was 97'6 per cent, .and in the latter 697 per cent. 

747. Infantile vaccination was by law obligatory iu a uuml)er of tho more 
important and advanced villages in the Presidency and the “ Trial schcino,” under 
which both the registration of births and infantile vaccination are comijiilsory, 
continued to he in force in the whole of tho Chinglcput district and in solocied 
areas iu Madura, South Arcot and North Arcot. In Ohingloput, tho only district 
in which (igures for comparison are available, the average number of vaccina- 
tions during the five years ending with 1911-1912 was distinctly in exeesR of the 
record for the corresponding period preceding the introduction of the scliomc. 
An administrative change of some importance introducod during the year was tho 
adoption with certain modifications of the propo.sal of the Iloyal Commission t»n 
Decentralisation to transfer the direct control of the vaccination staff from tho 
district to the taluk boards; tho area at present under the trial .solieuie was, 
however, excluded from the scope of this order, 
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CHAPTEE YIl. 


INSTEUCTION. 


GEA^PIRAL SYSTEM OF PUBLIC .1 NSTBUCTTON. 

TIS. Public instruction is controlled b 30 lie Educational Department of Govern- 
ment. The control which Goverument exercise over the University of Madras is 
very slight and consists chiefly in an annual audit of accounts and in the rule 
whereby all changes in the by-laws of the University have to receive the sanction 
of the Governor in Couned. Colleges may be affiliated to the University on compli- 
ance with certain regulations Certain institutions are raaintaired and managed 
by Government directly; they include at present (1912) four colleges for general 
education and five colleges for special branches of education of which two are 
not under the Educational Department, 10 secondary schools, 349 elementary 
schools, 37 training schools and five schools for special ediication. Other institu- 
tions are aided by Government by grants in money for various nurposes on prescribed 
conditions. Government, local boards and municipalities make grants in aid of 324 
and 15,946 schools of the secondary and elementary grade respectively and in aid of 
64 other institutions under private management. Local boards and municipalities 
maintain in addition three colleges, 84 secondary schools and 4,502 elementary 
schools. Over these schools Government exercise considerable control ihrougli 
the annual budgets of the local bodies which, under the Acts applying to them, 
require the sanction of Government; the grants are made on the recommendation 
of the officers of the Educational Department. The Government further grant' 
secondary school final certificates to pupils of recognized schools, i.e., schools 
which are managed in accordance with certain conditions laid down by Gov- 
ernment. Candidates for employment in the public service on salaries above 

a certain limit must ordinarily have passed an examination held by the 
University or hold secondary school final certificates, the standard of general 
education required for the several appointments varying with their nature. The 
Government notify from time to time the text-books which may be used iu 
aided and recoguized inslitutions. Scholarships are awarded annually bj'" Gov- 
ernment in recognized schools and colleges, some of them being primarily 
ap23ropriated to female candidates or to candidates belonging to special 
classes whose education is backward. In order to maintain a supply of competent 
teachers. Government maintain 37 training schools and one trainiug college for 
teachers, grant stipends to a large number of the students therein and hold 
examinations on the results of which certificates are granted to those who are 
considered competent to teach ; the staff of a recognized or aided school must 
include a certain proportion of teachers holding such certificates or having some 
equivalent professional qualifications. There are fourteen training schools for 
masters and, fourteen for mistresses under private (mission) management. Sex 
does not affect a candidate's eligibility to appear for the public and University 
examinations and women can obtain degrees on rhe same terms as men ; girls may, 
as a rule, attend the elementary schools for boys, and there are secondary and 
elementary schools for girls only ; one college for women is affiliated to the 
University. The education of backward and indigent classes is specially 
encouraged by the maintenance of schools and the grant of assistance in money to 
schools for such classes under private management at increased rates and on com- 
pliance with easier conditions than those prescribed for ordinary schools. Technical 
education is promoted by the maintenance and assistance of technical schools, 
by the maintenance of technical colleges affiliated to the University, by a 
system of technical examinations, by the inclusion in the secondary school- 
leaving certificate scheme of technical subjects and by the award of scholarships 
to be held in technical schools and colleges. In elementary schools the pupils 
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are usually taught in their own vernacular languages ; but Ihigliah is the medium 
of instruction and examination in all high schools except a few vernacular 
high schools for girls and in all colleges affiliated to the University. Idiyaical 
education is practically compulsory iu all recognized aohoois. A training school 
for gymnastic instructors is maintained by Government. 'I’caohers are enjoined 
to attend to the moral training of their pupils and the examinations for the higher 
grade teachers’ certificates include questions on the cultivation of good, liahits and 
the formation of character. Religious instruction is not included in any of the pre- 
scribed courses of instruction; but while Government with the exception of the 
Madrasa-i-Azam doe.s not provide religious instruction in its own iust.il.utions, tliere 
is nothing to prevent, teachers in recognized schools from imparting rtdigious 
in.sfruction at anytime, provided that seonlar instruction is given for the prosciibed 
number of hours. Some .account of the present state of oduoation in the I’ri^sidoiicy 
and in the several districts will he found in paragraphs 710 to 715 of fhapter VI 
(Details of Census) and in the statistical table ii[)|)onded to it. , 

749. The head of the Educational Department under Government is Lho Diroeter 
of Public Instruction. The department is bi'oadly divid(3d into (a) the Superior 
service and (b) the vSubordinale service. The former consists of two branohos 
called the Indian Tiduoational service and the P.rovincial Eilncabioiiii,! service. 
Thirty posts to be filled by per, sons appointed in England or appointod in India 
with the approval of the Socrebary of State are innlndod. in the Indiiui .Educational 
service, and forty-one posts to bo filled hy I'acruittnent in India arc iticluclcd in the 
Provincial Educational service. There are also certain special posts not included 
in the Indian Educational service, but recruited from Englanil and others not 
included iu the Provincial Educational service to which appointnunils are niiulo by 
Government. The sahiidos of offioars iu the Provincial service vary from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 700, while appointments in the Indian service gonorally c.u’ry a salary of 
Ps. 500 vising by annual increments of 11s. 50 to .Rs. 1,000; personal uUowiincos 
varyingfrom Rs. 100 to Rs. 500 are also granted in certain oases. 

750. For the purpose of the education of boys the Presidmicy is divided into 
eight circles, for that of girls into throe circles, each of wliioh is nudor an inspoclor 
or inspectress of schools. There is also an lu.spoctor of European and Training 
Schools ill vhe Indian Educational service who hits iiu assistant in the Provincial 
service. Six inspectors and the three inspectresses are members of the Indian 
service and the other two inspectors are momhers of the Ih’ovincial sorvitm. There 
is also a Superintendent of .fndnstrial Education who iiispeois all industrial .srdiools 
throughout the Presidency. There are further assistsint inspectors of schools ('uoh 
of whom has charge of a district. Under Idaem are 1 02 sub-as,sistiui1i iuspoctor.s ; 
there are also seven sub- assistant inspectors of hluhammadan and Mappilla scliools, 
one sub- assistant inspector of Sanskrit schools, one for Coorgaiul one Coi' Ilangaloro, 
and three assistants and seven sub-assistants to the inBpectre.ssea of gilds’ schools. 
For t/lie organization and periodical inspection of elemciitEiry schools 2fi8 siipor- 
yisor.s of schools work under the control of sub-as.sistant inspectors, 'l.'liu distri- 
bution of work among the various inspecting officers and their several duties are 
laid down in the Madras Inspection Code. 

751. The Text -book Committee has been appohitod to take into oonsidimatioii 
such books as may be referred to it by the Directoi' of Public In.struotion iuul to 
advise him iu regard to fheir suitability as text-books for the several classes 
and forms in recognized schools, to advise the Educational dopartmoiit as to 
the steps to be taken for the preparation and publication of new text-books when 
necessary and to help in forming under the control of the Director of P ublic 1 nstnio- 
tion (i) an educational library containing copies of all text-books approved from time 
to time by the department, copies ol text-books approved or prescribed in other 
provinces of India and in other countries aud copies of works on the theory, 
practice and history of edneahion aud (ii) an educational miisonm containing 
plans and models of school buildings and specimens of maps, (liagrEim, apparatus 
and appliances suitable for schools. The Committee' con.si.sts of 30 meraber.s, who 
are appointed by Government, in addition to the Director of Public Instruction, 
who is ex-offimu President. The Committee has piower to appoint ,sab-oommittoes 
to deal with different subjects and languages, The Committee submit, s annually 
to^ the Director a list of books considered, with its recommendations. Tho 
Director publishes lists of text-books (i) approved for use in institutioirs under 
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public management and (ii) approved for use in recdgnizecl institutions under 
private management ; the latter list is longer than the former in order to enable 
private managers to exercise a greater freedom of choice than that, enjoyed 
by managers of schools maintained by Government, by local boards or by 
municipalities. 

752. Educational institutions are classified independently in three ways. Firstly ^ 
they are classified as private institutions and public institutions. All indigenous 
schools which have not accepted the departmental standards of instruction and 
all others in which the course of instruction, however advanced, does not conform 
to the standards prescribed or accepted by the University or by the department 
are private institutions, e.g., institutions in which only oriental classical languages 
or the Quran are taught. Public institutions include all other institutions whether 
under public management (i.p., managed by Government, by local boards or by 
municipalities) or under private management; the latter maybe either aided by 
Government, by local boards or by mimicipalities or unaided by grants in money 
by any of these bodies. 

7 53. As regards schools not managed by Government, the classes more usually 
distinguished are “ recognized ” and “ unrecognized ” schools. The conditions 
of recognition will be found in the Madras Educational Rnles. They deal with 
the general ednoational qualifications of the staff, the prohibition of managers, 
teachers and pupils from taking part in. political agitation, the proportion of 
teachers to pupils, the accommodation and appliances, sanitary inspection, fees, 
the admission, promotion and withdrawal of pupils, discipline and registers. 

754. Secondly, public institutions are classified according to the nature of the 
highest instruction given in them, as elementary schools (lower and higher), 
SQoondai’y schools, special schools (uf art, of law, etc.), arts colleges (second grade 
and first grade) affiliated to the University of Madras and professional colleges 
(of law, etc.) also affiliated to the University. A school usually contains two or 
more of the following classes or forms, infant class, first to fourth classes, first 
to sixth forms, Schools are denoted as lower elementary, higher elementary, incom- 
plete secondary, or complete secondary according as they contain any class between 
the infant and the third class, the fourth or higher elementary class up to the 
seventh, any form between the first and the fifth forms, or the sixth form. In 
second-grade colleges the highest instruction is that required for the Intermediate 
examination in Arts, while in first-grade colleges, pupils are educated for the B.A. 
degree honours or pass examination also. In each of the professional colleges 
instruction for the corresponding degree examination is given. 

755. schools may he distinguished as English and Yernacnlar. English 
schools include all schools in ivliich English is used as the general medium of 
instruction either throughout the school oj' in one or more of the higher classes or 
forms. Other schools are Vernacular schools. 

756. Examinations are held annually with a view to test the qualifications of 
the candidates to teach in schools and colleges. Certificates are granted on the 
results of these examinations. They are of three Icinds ; (1) General Teachers’ 
certificates or briefly Teachers’ certificates, being certificates of ability to 
teach the subjects that ordinarily enter into the curricida of schools for general 
instruction, (2) Technical Teachers’ certificates which are certificates of ability 
to teach in any one of the subjects inclnded in the Government’s technical 
examination scheme, and (3) Gymnastic Teachers’ certificates. Teachers’ certifi- 
cates are of three grades : (1) Collegiate, granted only to persons who have taken 
the degree of Licentiate in Teaching in the University, (z) secondary and (3) 
elementary. There are three grades of Technical Teachers’ certificates, namely, 
(1) advanced, (2) iutermediafe and (3) elementary. In each grade certificates are 
divided into two classes — first and second — according to the number of marks 
obtained ; in some cases the educational qualifications of the candidates are also 
considered in determining the class of his certificate. Examinations are held at 
different centres by the Inspector of European and Training Schools for second- 
ary and elementary certificates. No candidate is admitted to an examination 
unless he has gono through tlie prescribed course at a recognized training institution. 
The examination for the teachers’ certificates comprises, firstly, a written exami- 
nation in pedagogy and for elementary’ candidates in some subjects of a general 
education and, secondly, after not less than eighteen months spent in satisfactory 
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teaching -work, a practical test in teaching a class, reading and doing black-board 
exercises. No caedidate. is admitted' to the test for a technical teacher’s certificate 
unless he has passed the advanced, or the intermediate, or the elementary technical 
examination, as the case may be, in the subject in whioli he desires to be tested, or 
an equivalent examination. The nature of the examination vai’ies with the subject, 
but must include a practical test in teaching a class in the subject. 

757. Training institutions are divided into three classes, viz., training colleges, 
and secondary and elementary training schools, accm'ding to the grade of teachers’ 
certificate for which the pupils are trained. In addition to the 'I'eachnra’ Oollege, 
Saidapet (paragraph 791), Government miiiutain at present 31 training schools for 
masters, five training schools for mistresses, and one for gyiniiastio instrnctors. 
There are in addition fourteen aided training schools for masters and fourteen 
for mistresses. The local boards also maintain from timo to time sessional schools, 
i.e., soliools held for short sessions varying from throe to six mouths in the year 
by specially appointed teachers who move from place to place according to the 
convenience of teachers in the neighbourhood who havo not secured an oleincntary 
school-leaving certificate; their object is to improve the general education of 
such teachers and not to give instruction in the theory and art of teaching. 
Students from the Madras rreaidency are admitted to the Qoveriiniont training 
institutions free, and those from elsewhere have to pay for a completo course a 
fee varying from Es. 20 to Es. 80 according to its gi’ade. A ooiirao usually 
occupies two years, but for the L.T. degree is only one year. Stipends are 
granted by Government to the great majority of t.he students. Looal boai’ds also 
may grant stipends. 
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768. Schools are olasailied accordiug to the aims and characto)’ of the instruc- 
tion given in them, a.? secondai’y and element;iry. The secondary soliools propaj'o 
their pupils for the University, tlio professions and tho higher comiuorcial and 
industrial pursuits. Elementary schools aim at giving education to tho masses of 
a kind to fit them for life rather than to enter on a course of socoiulary education, 
The aimis as far a,s possible. to keep the two classes of schools dislinct, and td’ansition 
from an elementary school to a secondary, though not forbidden, is discouragod. 
Consequently secondary schools should have the lower cla.ssos, tho infant to the 
fourth, as well as the six forms. Secondary schools having fewer than those 
classes and forms are regarded as incomplete and in an interaiodiato state of 
development. An elementary school can have as many as seven standards above 
the infant. The two systems therefore run parallel as far as the third form in 
secondary schools and the seventh standard in elementary soliools. A much higher 
standard of staff, buildings, and equipment is expected of secondary tliait of 
elementary schools, and a muchhigher rate of fees is charged iu them. Tho courses 
also differ widely both in subjects and the manner of handling them. The work 
of the classes and three lower forms of a secondary school is preparatory for the 
three higher forms, that of the corresponding classes of an olomoiitary acliool aims 
at giving an education so far as it goes, complete in itself. 

t59. This simplification of classification and tho rlifferonco of tho relations now 
.subsisting between secondary and elementary schools have made public examinations 
marking the transition from one grade of education to anoldier uimocossary and 
the oM primary and lower a.nd upper secondary examinations have been abolished. 
Lho University M.atricnlation continues to be held, but the acbools have univoi'sally 
taken np the kSecoiidary School- Leaving GertiJicate scheme, and the number of 
candidates for M.atrioulation from this Presidency has become negligible. 

760.. Ihe iieedfor leaving certificates as evidence of a courso of education having 
)een satisfactorily accomplished, was however recognized. Those certificates are 
or two grades, elementary and secondary. The first are granted on the result of 
an exammation in the ordinary school subjects held in the elementary school itself 
by an officer not lower in rank than a Sub -Assistant Inspector. The second are 
granted by a Board, of which the Director is President, in accoi’dance with the 
following scliemo. 


1. The list of subjects includes all those now studied in schools as well as 
others winch it i,s thought ought to bo provided for, and may bo enlarged by any 
that the department may hereafter approve. The subjects are grouped in 'three 
divisions known as A, B and 0. The A' subjects — English, Vernacular composition 
and translation and elementary mathematics— will,, it is assumed, not ordinarily 
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■be omitted in any scliool and an annual public examination is held in them. The 
B subjects — geography, Indian history, elementary science, dra.wing, physical 
•training and, for girls, domestic economy, and needle-work^ — should similarly find 
a place in every school course. Experience shows, however, that the subjection of 
pupils to a public examination in these subjects prevents variety and originality 
of treatment, induces cramming and impairs their value as mental training. It is 
impossible to say moreover what, if any, fixed quantity of knowledge in them is 
necessary for entrance on any career. There is therefore no pnblic examination 
in them. The C subjects are numerous. They include all those subjects profi.- 
ciency in one or moie of which is plainly necessary for entering the University, 
a technical institution, or business, or is recognized as forming part of a good 
school education. Among them are the more specialized parts of elementary 
mathematics and science, algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry and botany, 
english history, classical, foreign and vernacular languages, commercial subjects, 
shorthand, type-vvriting, book-keeping, commercial arithmetic, practice and 
geography, agriculture, music, needle-work, dress-making and lace-making. 
Since heads of colleges, officers of Government and others require precise infor- 
mation as to the progress made by a pupil who claims to have to some extent 
specialized in any of these subjects a public examination is held in them. It is to 
be observed that the scheme makes no subject compulsory. The department expects 
schools to take up the A and B subjects and a school will not be allowed to omit 
any of them without good reason. It is also intended that each school shall take 
■more .than one of the 0 subjects, and it is hoped that schools will increasingly 
provide specialized instruction so that a bifurcation of courses resembling that of 
■the Modern and Classical sides of the English Public School may hecome common. 
There is ample scope, moreover, for the framing of exceptional courses for excep- 
tional schools, The scheme could be apphed for instance with no difficulty to 
■European schools, to girls’ schools, or to schools in which English is not taken. 
T7ith a view to correcting the prevalent view of school work as a mere preparation 
for examinations and to securing continuity of effort throughout the school course 
the scheme provides for the entry m the certificate of marks granted in school 
in all subjects taken up for not less tJian two terms in each of the higher forms, 
and this is the only evidence of a pupil’s progress in the “B” subjects. The 
certificates are completed by the entry of the marks obtained in the A and 0 sub- 
jects in the public examination, for which pupils can only appear if considered fit 
when their certificates show attendance for a minimum number of days for a year 
in each of the higher forms, ddie certificates do not contain any statement that s, 
pupil has or has not “ passed” the public examination. They contain entries of the 
average marks gained in the various subjects in the Presidency and in the particular 
school and a comparison of the marks of any pupil with these should afford neces- 
sary information as to his proficiency. The system therefore gives to schools and 
to individual pupils a considerable choice of subjects aud to teachers especially in 
the “ B ”, subjects considerable freedom in framing courses and syllabuses. It also 
imposes on them a large measure of responsibility. They have, in the first place, 
the duty of assessing the marks in school which should not be done merely by 
class examinations, but as the result of careful observation of pupils’ work of all 
kinds oral and written. They have further to make entries under physical training 
and games and general remarks on special aptitudes, character and conduct. The 
proper performance of this last duty requires intimate knowledge of individual 
pupils and it is hoped that its imposition will not only emphasize the importance of 
'•moral and physical culture but will also encourage personal interest in pupils. The 
scheme further makes provision for pupils who obtain certificates of a standard 
lower than they desire. They can rejoin a school for a year or more to improve 
■their marks in any subject they have already taken or to take up new subjects. 

762. With a view to enable pupils of promise to prosecute their studies further, 
.the Government award certain scholarships annually. Particulars regarding them 
are published annually in the JPort St. Gaorge Gasette. 

768. A considerable number of special scholarships are awarded to Mappilla 
.pupils in the Brnad and W alavanad taluks in the Malabar district who are certi- 
■fied by the inspecting officers to have shown sufficient merit to deserve a soholar- 
-ship. These scholarships are tenable for one year. The Mappillas are a class of 
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Mnharnmadans; tlie more indigent among tliem are ignorant and fanatical and their 
education is specially desired on account of their tendency to organise religions 
riots -which lead to much loss of life. Special scholarships are also given to- 
encourage the education of aborigines and to such tribes as Koyas and Rayaras. 

76-4. Other scholarships are awarded annually to pupils who have completed their 
studies in the fourth class. A certain number of scholarships is allotted to each 
district but scholarships allotted to male pupils are awnu'ded only to those whose 
pecuniary circumstances prevent them from pi'oseouting their studies without 
assistance. Candidates must be not more than fourteen years of age if girls and 
ordinarily not more than twelve years of age if boys. 

765. There are also scholarships, each 'tenable for three years for pupils 
proceeding from the third to the fourth form. The allotment of tho.so scholarships 
is similar to that of the ordinary scholarships awarded iu the three lower forms. 
The limits of the ages of canrlida-tea are seventeen years in the case of girls and 
ordinarily fifteen years in the case of boys. 

766. Courses of instruction in twenty subjects in indn.strial and art schools and 
classes have been prescribed. Jn lo-wer clna.s tochnical scdiools, they are divided 
into four standards —A, B, C and D- — ^of which standard A is the lowest. Higher' 
class technical institutions include classes in which preparation for the olomentary 
or elementary and intermediate or elementary, intorniodiato and advanced toclinical 
examinations is afforded and the courses of instriidion are governed by the 
syllabuses for those examinations; they may also contain the lower standard.s. A, 
B, C and D. Glasses iu which pupils are prepared for elomoutary, intemiodiate 
or advanced technical examinations are called respectively olomentary tochnical, 
intermediate technical and advanced teclmical classes. 


767. Teclmical esaminations are hold annually under the control of the Com- 
missioner for Government Examinations in 96 subjects which are included u ruler 
20 heads, namely, civil engiueering, mechanical engineoruig, oleoti’ical ongijiooi'iiig, 
physical science, geology, biology, sanitary science, plrarmacy, veterinary scionce, 
oommeroo, music, drawing, oto., je-weller’s work, printing, booli-biiuling and ly[) 0 - 
founding, wood-work and metal-work, leather-work, textile J'alu'ics, glass and 
pottery, tailoring and dress-making and cookery. The examinations are of three 
grades, elementary, intermediate and advanced. They are open to any ])OJ',son who 
has studied up to the .seventh standard of an elementary .school anci ([iialiflcd for 
an elementary School -Tjoaving Certifioate or who produco.s satisfactory ovidoiioe of 
having attained a standard of general education not lower than, tliis, oris oorlilied 
by the head of a recognized technical school or class to have completed the 
prescribed course in the subject or subjects he wishes to ])resent, or being a pul)lio 
servant is required to pas.s in any tochnical subject or who is pormil/tiul by tJie 
Commissioner to appear. The examinations are held at Madras and at various 
centres in the mufas.sal. Intermediate examinations are held in all subjects, but 
elementary and advanced examinations are held in oertiiin sxibjoob-s only. The 
syllabuses of the examinations are published in tho Forf. Si. George 'GazeLU and each 
syllabus is also published in the form of a pamphlet. Sucoosaful candidatos are 
divided into two classes ; their names ai’o published in tho Fori, St. George. Gaselirti 
only those candidates who pass in the first olas.s being arrangod in orrlor of merit. 
The examinations comprise -written, oral and practical examinations or cmly one or 
two such branches of examination; if a practical examination is included iu tho 
test, a separate minimum number of marks has generally to bo obtained in it. 
Certificates are granted to successful candidates; group certificates are awarded to- 
candidates who pass all the examinations included in one of sixteen spooi lied gronp.s. 
There are six other groups of aliigher standard; for passing in all tho subjocts includod 
in one of these a diploma is granted. Diplomas are granted in veterinai-y science, 
electrical engineering, drawing and commerce. Chemists' and druggists’ diplomas 
are awarded to candidates who pass the intermediate examinations in five pro- 
scribed subjects and servo satisfactorily for one year in tho shop of an approved, 
chemist and druggist. 

Government 768. Scholarships are awarded annually in recognized technical, industrial and.' 

in Te^Lnicaf schools or classes, usually on the results of the examination iu the standard 

Schools. class immediately below that in which they are to he held. Candidates must 

have been pupils for one year in a recognised technical, industrial or art school or 
class and must, at the time of examination, be under 22 years of age to compete 
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for scholarships in the advanced techaical classes, under 18 years of age to compete 
for scholarships in the intermediate technical classes and under 16 years o£ age in 
other cases. The scholarships can be held only in recognised technical, industrial 
or art schools or classes. Twenty special scholarships, having a monthly value of 
Es. 2 each, are awarded annually to Mappillas attending a course in the special 
commercial class attached to rhe Government School of Commerce, Oalicut; the 
course extends over a period of 14| months. 

769. The Local Government exerts considerable influence over education not 
only directly by the maintenance of institutions from Provincial funds and by the 
exercise of the extensive powers of control vested in them over local boards and 
municipal councils by the Acta relating to those bodies, but also indirectly by 
making grants to managers of institutioas under private management on condition 
of compliance with certain regnlations and hy allowing local boards and municipal 
councils to make similar grants towards the cost of maintenance of elementary 
schools on the recommendation of officers of the Educational department. Such 
grants are now, however, commonly paid direct from Provincial funds. If aid is 
sought on behalf of an institution, the conditions of recognition must be fulfilled 
unle.ss the institution has been exempted from their operation. Text-books which 
are not included in the authorized list of text-books may not be used in aided 
institutions without the express sanction of the Director.'- In schools for Europeans 
it may not be requii'ed as a condition of admitting or retaining any pupil that he 
shall attend or abstain from attending any Sunday school or any place of religious 
worship ; or that he .shall attend any religious observa,nce or any instruction in 
religious subjects in the school or elsewhere to which his parent or guardian 
objects ; or that he shall, if his parent or guardian wishes to withdraw him, attend 
the school on any day exclusively set apart for religions observance by the religious 
body to which his parent or guardian belongs ; and the time or times during which 
any religions observance is practised or instruction in religious subjects is given at 
any meeting of such a school must be either at the beginning, or at the end of the 
meeting or both ; the Director has, however, power to exempt schools from the condi- 
tions mentioned in this clause. The whole income of an aided school must be devoted 
to educational purposes. 

770. Teaching grants are given on four distinct systems : (1) for elementary 
schools for non-Europeans, (2) for secondary schools for non-Europeans, (3) for 
colleges and special schools and (4) for European schools. Teaching grants in 
elementary schools, are given on the basis of tbe number of teachers and of pupils, 
the scale being Rs. 36 per annum for each teacher and As. 8 for each pupil in 
average daily attendance. The grant maybe reduced or suspended in cases where 
there has been falsiBcation of the registers or misrepresentation regarding the 
employment of teachers or the attendance of pupils, or violation of any of the 
conditions of recognition and aid or any other irregularity. They may also be 
increased by twenty-five per cent, for any improvement in efficiency, more especially 
for the introduction of any method of teaching calculated to train the children’s 
faculties and powers of expression and observation, proper attention to physical 
exercise, and generally any attempt to fit tbe children to their position in life, and 
diminished to the same extent for inefficiency. 

771. In secondary schools teaching grants ai’e intended to supplement equally 
the income guaranteed from endowments, subscriptions, donations and other private 
sources, and in practice the sum assigned usually amounts to half the net cost of 
the school, excluding expenditure on account of which grants can otherwise be 
given such as on new buildings, furniture and apparatus, and assuming that fees are 
received from all pupils at rates fixed by Government and called the standard rates. 

772. The grants for colleges and special scliools are fixed by the Director after 
taking into consideration all the facts of each case. 

773. Grants for European schools are fixed for three years by the Director 
after taking into account all the circumstances of individual cases. 

774. Grants can also be made towards -scholarahips and stipends, to managers 
of training institutions, to students in technical schools, for the maintenance of 
European children, for school buildings, for hostels or boarding-houses for students, 
for furniture, books and appliances required for schools, public libraries and 
reading-rooms, for needle-work or other art and industrial exhibitions and towards 
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endowments and prizes. In many cases the amount of grants which may bo made 
depends on tho sums contributed by manager.? of instltutious or private persons. 
Full details regarding grants will be found in the Grant-in-Aid Oodo which i^ 
published in book form. The Government, however, .reserve to themselves, the 
rules in the code notwithstanding, the right to withdraw or refuse .any grant-iu-aid 
at their discretion. 

775. The University of Madras was constituted in 1857 on tlio modol of the 
University of Uonilon and is an examining body oonf'erring degrees in arts (including 
teaching), law, medinine and engineering. Regulations have been recently approved 
by Governmout which provide for courses of lectures, which although fcliey may be 
delivered in any affiliated college, will be open without additional foo to all honour 
students and which will be University lectures ainoo attendance at thorn will be part 
of a University Gour.se and, so far as funds admit, the lecturers will bo rurauucratod 
by the University. There are also University studentships of Its. 75 per meusem to, 
enable graduates to undertake for tvvo3'ear3 rosoaroh in any subject in the i'acnltie,? 
of arts, medicine and engineering. The Senate, which consists of a Olniiicollor, a 
Vice-Chancellor, certain ex-officio fellows and not lees than lil'ty nor moro than one 
hundred fellows, of whom ten are elected by the faculties, ten, by the registered 
gradnates and the rest nominated by tlio Chancellor, is divided into tho four faculties 
corresponding to tho deg^cees just mentioned, and has power, subject to the 
approval of Government, to make by-laws and regulations. Tlie proaon.fc immbor 
of fellows is 96. The executive government of the Uiiiveitsity is vostod in a 
Syndicate consisting of the Vice-Chancellor, the Director of Public Insl-niction and 
elected fallows. The Syndicate appoints examiners, rogulatos examinations, koops 
the accounts and carries on the correspondence of tho University with the aid of a 
Registrar who is an officer appointed once in five years by tlio Syndioato, subject to 
the approval of the Senate. The by-laws provide also for the appointmout of an 
A.ssi3tanfc Registrar. The Syndicate has power to recognize o.vami nations of other 
Universities as equivalent to examinations hold by tho hfadras University witii a 
view to euahle candidates to appear for the exarainations of this Univorsity. T'hero 
are fourteen hoards of studios in the several branches of loarniug ; no board oonsi.sts 
of less than three or more than twelve members ; the latter are appointed by tlio 
Syndicate and hold office for three years. All persons poasenssing tlie necessary 
special knowledge areeiigibls whether fellows or not. The boards aro oinpoworod 
to submit for the consideration of tho Syndicate nominations of exiuniuors and 
assistant examiners in their respective branches, to recommond tuxt-books from 
year to year, to recommend persons to edit selections from writings in voniaoular 
languages to be prescribed for the Matriculation examination, to oonsult spacia,- 
lists who are not fellows of the University, and to oouHider and report on all 
matters referred to them by the Syndicate. Heads of affiliated collogos, meinbora 
of the boards of studies and fellows of the University aro competent to rocoumond 
persons to be appointed examiners, and the Syndicate finally sanotioua their 
appointment. Each of the hoards of examiners suggests to the Syndicate the nainca 
of .such assistant examiners and chief a.saistant examiners a.s it considers to bo 
specially qualified in its particular subject. 

776. The power of conferring honorary degrees was granted in 1884. Tlio 
honorary degree of Doctor in the Faculty of Uaw has boon conforrod on two 
persons, viz., the Rev. Villiam Miller, m.a., Lf,.i)., u.d., o.i.E.,and Sir S. Subramanya 
Aiyar, k.o.i.e. 

777. Entrance on a University course is Matriculation which may be effected 
in one of two ways, first by obtaining admis.sion to an affiliated co'llogo on tho 
strength of a Secondary School-Leaving Certificate considered by the head o,C the 
college to afford evidence of fitness for a University course, second by passino' tho 
Matriculation examination of the University or some other examinnUon accepted 
by the byndioaie as equivalent, e.g., the High school examination niidor the Code 
oi Regulations for European schools. The first manner of Ma,tricuhition has 
almost entirely- displaced the second. A description of tho Matriculation 
examination is, therefore, unnecessary. The .first University examination after 
Matriculation is the Intermediate examination in Arts. This must bo passed by 
all persons proceeding to a degree in arts and in medicine or in engineering and they 
may appear for it two years after Mati-iculabion. It consists of three parts Q) 
.English, (2) Yernaoular composition or translation from a olasaioal language, both 
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of which must be taken by all candidates and (3) certain other subjects from which 
he makes a selection. These are arranged in three groups, (i) mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, (II) natural history, physics, chemistry, (III) ancient and modern 
history, logic, classical, modern European and Indian Teroacular languages. A 
candidate may take either group (I) or (II) or three subjects from group (III) of 
which one must be ancient or modern history or logic. For the degree of B.A., 
candidates may take either a pass or an honours course. The first takes two, the 
second three years. The subjects for the first course are English and either 
mathematics, physical science, natural science, logic, psychology and ethics, history 
and economics, and two languages already studied in the intermediate course. 
The subjects for the honour courses are the same with the addition of English 
language and literature, Sanskrit language aud literature and Arabic language and 
literature. The compulsory English part of the examination is much less extensive 
for honours than for pass meu. A candidate’s selection of studies in the B.A. 
courses is determined by the subjects he took up for the Intermediate examination, 
the courses for the B.A. being related to those for the Intermediate. The degree 
of B.A, is conferred on all persons who pass whether in the pass or honours 
examination and the degree of M.A. upon honours men without further examina- 
tion two years after obtaining honours. Persons who have taken the B.A. degree 
(pass) may subsequently take an honours course of only two years, and if 
successful in the examination, graduate M.A. at once, (iraduatea may appear 
after satisfactorily completing a course of one year in a college affiliated in 
teaching, for the examination for the degree of L.T. This is in three parts (J) the 
general principles of teaching, (2) the methods appropriate to the teaching of 
English and of all subjects to youug children, (3) the methods of beaching (») 
mathematics, (i) physical science, (c) natural science, (i^) history and geography, 
(e) two languages other than English. All candidates must take (1) and (2) and 
one subject under (3). 'Ihe practical part of the examination which consisted in 
teaching a class in the presence of examiners has been dropped. 


Cliapter VIL 
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778. Candidates for the First examination in Law must have taken the B.A.. or law. 
other accepted degree and have attended courses of lectures in rhe prescribed 
subjects at a recognized law college for two consecutive terms. The subjects of the 
examination are jurisprudence, Roman law, the law of contracts and the law of 
torts. No candidate may appear for the B.L, degree examination until he has 
passed the First examination in Law and attended courses of lectures in the 
prescribed subjects at a recognized law college for two terms. Candidates are 
examined in the theory of law of property, Hindu and Muhammadan law, the 
law of evidence, Indian constitutional law and criminal law. Candidates for the 
degree of Master of Laws are not admitted to the examination until two years 
have elapsed from the date on, which they passed the B.L. degree examination; 
they are examined in one of four branches. Successful candidates in each of 
these three examinations are arranged in three classes in the order of proficiency. 

779. The faculty of medicine hold examinations for the degrees of Licentiate Medicine, 
in Medicine and Surgery, of Bachelor of Medicine and Master in Surgery and of 
Bachelor iu Sanitary Science. The L.M. and S. degree examinations comprise 

the first, the second and the final examinations which most be passed successively. 

These examinations are partly written and partly oral and practical. Candidates 
must have attended the prescribed courses of instruction and practice in recognized 
institutions and hospitals. No candidate may appear for the first examination, 
which includes anatomy, physiology and chemistry unless he has completed his 
nineteenth year and been engaged in medical -studies for two years after passing 
the First or the Intermediate examination in Arts. The second examination com- 
prises pathology, hygiene, medical jurisprudence, materia medica aud therapeutics 
and practical pharmacy ; and the final examination includes medicine, surgery, 
midwifery aud ophthalmology, To obtain the M.B. and C.M. degree candidates 
must pass the first, the second, the third and the final M.B. and C.M examinations 
in this order. The regulations governing these examinations are similar to those 
relating to the L.M. and S. degree examinations. A candidate may appear for the 
first examination, after completing his eighteenth year. ■ The subjects of the 
examinations are respectively chemistry, physics and biology ; anatomy, physiology 
and chemistry; pathology, bacteriology, materia medica and therapeutics, hygiene 
and medical jurisprudence; medicine, surgery, midwifery and ophthalmology. 
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Candidates for the degree of M.D. must have taken the'clhgree of M.B. and G.M. 
or some equivalent degree. No examination, is field, but they are required to submit 
to the medical faculty a thesis or dissertation treating of any branch of medicine, 
surgery, midwifery or sanitary science vvhiob they' may have made the special 
subject of study .since passing the M.B. aud 'G.M. or other accepted examination. 
Candidates must produce certificates to show" that they have been engaged iu the 
practice of their profession for two years if they have ijaken the B.A. degree, and 
for three years if they have not. Persons who have passed the M.B. and O.M. 
or L..H. and S. degree examination or an equivalent examination may appear 
for tlie B.S.Sn. degree examination if they have attended the prescribed courses 
of lectures. The subjects of examination include physics, chemistry, aaixitary law, 
vital statistics, pathology, hygiene, sanitation, sauitary engineering, drawing and 
mensuration ; candidates must also write a report on the sanitary conditions of some 
actual locality. Previous to tho in.stitution of the University, medical diplomas 
were conferred by the Medical Collage. 

780. The only examinations in the faculty of ongineoi'ing are tho Ji'irat examina- 
tion in Engineering and the examination for the degree of Bachelor of Engiiiooriug. 
Candidates who appear for these examinations must have passed the First or the 
Intermediate examination in Arts and the First examination, in Kngiiiociing respect- 
ively and must have undergone certain specified courses of iuatructiqn. Tho 
subjects of the first examination ai-e matbematics, science and drawing. 'L'li.ere 
are two branches for the B.E. degree examination, tho civil branch ajid Ihe 
mechanical branch. The subjects comprised in these branches are respeolively 
mathematics, civil engineering and building, eatiniaiing and topographical drawing; 
and mathematics, mechanical englneei.’ing and machine drawing and osl,imating. 
Successful candidates are arranged in order of proficiency. 

781. Up to the 31st July 1911, 277 graduates had proceeded to tho degroo of 
Master of Arts ; the number on the rolls at present; is 226, of whom 170 are 
Brahmans, 26 non-Brahman Hindus, including one Jain, 20 Indian Christians, 
7 Inropi-ana and Eurasians and 2 Muhammadans. Thi'ee women have 1;aken tlio 
M.A. degree, two of them being Indian Christians and one ii Eni’opean. Of the 
30 Masters of Laws on the rolls, 26 are Brahmans ; and of 2,138 Bachelors of 
Laws, 1,612 are Brahmans and 13 are Muhammadans, Out of 9,883 Bacdielors of 

^ w’ Brahmans and 1 i 9 areMuhammadan.s. Again, among 1 1 2 .Bachelors 

of Eugineering, 87 are Brahmans, and there is not a single Muhammadam ; of 769 
Licentiates in Teaching 555 are Brahmans. 


782. Fees ranging from Its. 6 to Rs. 100 each are levied from the candidates for 
the various examinations held by the University, There ai’e also other sources of 
income, such as exemption certificates and convocation fees, etc. These covor the 
whole cost of the University and leave a surplus ; the balance in favour of the 
llmversity on the 1st April 1912 amounted to Rs. 6,80,000 in Govornmeut soemri- 
ties and nearly Rs. 1 ,4 6,000 in cash. The University also administers many endow- 
ments, instituted for the eiioonragement of learning by the award of scholarships, 
prizes and medals. b 


fflv I® institutions or departments of such institutions may bo 

'‘f University in arts, law, medicine or engineering. Tho advantages 

of affiliation include the right to enter studenla for the corresponding University 
examinations and the recognition by the authorities of certificates o.f attendance at 
nf ^ ® pnncipals and members of the staff of the institution. Tho rules 

conditions regarding returns and registers, the .admission of 
mav £ w tlio number of working days. The privilege of- affiliation 

SatioroJ tn ^*iich has ceased to fulfil the conditions of 

Sf Th« examination for a period of three successive 

y ars. Ihe piincipals and professors of affiliated colleges managed by Government 
are generally members of the Indian Educational service. ^ 

OolleleVlVrsdSr^TT* maintain four arts colleges, namely, tho Presidency 
of tiifsd thfpr^^f^r'^ the colleges ^ Kumbakonain, Rajahmnndry and Mangalore, 
oiilv for couvHPa -f 18 affiliated in honours and the Mangalore College 

ies affih ted ITu ® examination. Local bodies Lintuin three 

and for worn mi i f o^raes. A number of colleges both for men 

ment le connlTer^llnu^l^ majomty of the colleges, not under public manage- 
m nt, are connected with Chnstian Missions : of the aided oollogesthe Christian and 
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St. Joaepli’s Colleges are affiliatod for honours courses. Pacliaiyappa’s College, St. — 
Aloysius’ College, Mangalore, the Noble College, Masulipatam, the S.P.G. College, 
Trichinopoly, and the Maharaja’s College, Viziartagram, are affiliated for B.A. pass 
courses and the rest for intermediate courses. 

785. Scholarships tenable in any affiliated college are annually awarded by Sohoiarahipg. 
Government to enable persons to continue their education beyond the secondary 
stage. The cases of girls, Uriyas, Mappillas and Muhammadans, are specially 
considered in awarding these. A notification regarding them is published annually 
in the Fort bt. George Gazette. 

7S6. The Law College, Madras, is at present the only educational institution in The Law 
the Presidency which affords facilities for the study of law. It was opened in 1891 College, 
as it was found that the law classes formerly attached to the Presidency College 
were unwieldy and the course of instruction was inadequate. The ostensible aim 
of the college is instruction in the theory of law ; practically it is intended to afford 
instruction to students preparing for the various examinations in law. The college 
moved into its present habitation in 1899. It is affiliated to the Madras University. 

The rules regulating its constitution and working are sanctioned by the Local 
Government, The staff consists of a principal, who is also the senior professor, a 
junior professor, and not less than two as.sistant professors. The general manage- 
ment of the college is vested in a council subject to the general control of the 
Director of Public Instruction • the council consists of two or more judges of the 
nigh Court, the principal, the junior professor and such other members as may be 
appointed by Government ; the executive management of the college is vested in 
the principal who is independent of the council in all matters of discipline. The 
college contains three kinds of classes ; (i) B.L. classes, (ii) Pleadership classes 
and (iii) special classes for student.s attending the college hut not preparing for the 
B.L. degree and Pleadership examinations. Fees are levied at half rates from 
Muhammadans and Uriyas. There are two terms a year. The Morehead scholar- 
ship, which is worth Rs. 1 7-8-0 per mensem and is tenable for one year, is awarded 
annually to the student of the Law College who stands highest in the list of 
successful candidates at tbe First Examination in Law held at the end of his second 
term of study. Two college scholarships, each worth Es. 100 a term (Es, 200 per 
annum) and tenable for one year, are awarded annually in the B.L. class on the 
results of the First Exa,minatiou in Law. One of these scholarships must be 
awarded to a Muhammadan or Uriya aud the other to a student who is not a 
Muhammadan or Uriya. Lending and consulting lihranes are attached to the 
college. A calendar is published annually. 

787. A medical school was established by Government in 1835; in 1851 the The Medical 
school became a college. The control of the college was transferred in 18,55 from College. , 
the Medical Board to the Director of Public Instruction and from him to the 
iSurgeon-General in 1911 and in 1857 the college was affiliated to the University of 
Madras. Buildings for the accommodation of the college have been erected and 
extended from time to time. The government of the college is, subject to the 
general control of the Surgeon-General, now vested in the principal, aided by a 
consultative council composed of all the professors and of any other members who 
may be appointed by Government. The staff consists of a principal, thirteen pro- 
fessors, four lecturers, eight assistant professors and a gymnastic instructor. The 
college contains four departments, viz. : (i) the Oollege department, in which 
students are educated for the M B. and G.M. and the L.M. and S. degrees ; (ii) the 
Apothecary’s department, consisting only of Military pupils, admitted by competi- 
tive examination to qualify as Military Assistant Surgeons, and of female pupils ; (iii) 
the Oheraist and Druggist department; aud (iv) the Sanitary Inspector’s department. 

Attendance at the lectures given, in the Medical College is recognised in Great 
Britain as partial qualification for degrees and diplomas granted in that country. 

The scholarships, medals and prizes awarded to pupils of the College are too numer- 
ous to be detailed here ; information regarding them can be obtained from the 
calendar of the Medical College, which is published annually- Museums, a library 
and a gymnasium are attached to the College, Pupils have also the advantage of 
attending classes held in the General Hospital, the Government Ophthalmic 
Hospital, the Government Maternity Hospital, the Native Infirmary and the Lunatic 
Asylum. 
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788. The year 1876 rnai’ks tlie first step taken by tlie Govei'uracnt of Madras to 
inaugurate a system of Agricultural education. In that year a Scliool ol Agriculture 
was established at Saidapet. Prior to tlii.s date instruction ol an elementary 
character had been given to a few apprentices. In J 878 tlie namo of the institu- 
tion was changed into that of “Agricultural College." 'I’liu pormauent buildings 
for the College were completed in 1881. The Principal of the Oolloge wa.s also the 
Superintendent of the Government Farm at Saidapet. The educational side of his 
work was controlled by the Uirector of Public Instruction while iis Snperintondent 
of the Farm he was under the control of the Board of Revenuo. Tu 1 885 the farm 
wns abolished and the Collage became an institution controlled solely by the 
Educational Department. With the impetus given to the development of agri- 
culture in this Presidency a radical change was effected tiio abolition of the 
College at Saidapet and its complete reconstruction in another form at Coimbatore. 
Admission to the College at Saidapet ceased in January I9t)6 and stnp.s were at 
once taken to found an institulion under tlic direct control of the Uovoime 
Department worthy of the prominent place Madras had always taken in Agri- 
cultural education. The present site near Coimbatore aliout lliroe miles to the west 
of the town was selected and work began in the eai'ly part of 1 9()(). Ai.tacliod to 
.the College are a farm of over 400 acres in exli-int, a library, a liesl.ol and a 
veterinary hospital. The first students entered the College in June 1908 and final 
diplomas were first awarded in March 1911. Tlio College is iutomlod primarily for 
.the scientific and practical training of those wlio intend to make agrioultnro their 
main profession ' The responsibility for the discipline and maimgomout of the. 
College vests in the Principal, subject to the control of tho Director of .Agriculture. 
The Priucipal of the College is an expert agriculturist and. ho is assisted by four 
.scientific experts— the Government Economic Botanist, tho Govovnim-nt Agri- 
cultural Chemist, the Goveimment Mycologist and the Government Entomologist — 
.who perform the dual duties of teaching and resoarcli at the College. .Besides 
these, there are a number of assistants under each export. Tim full cour.se at 
the College extends over three years ; 20 students only arc lulmittcd oao.h year, 
so that there are at a time 60 students under training. Tho first year’s tilass- 
. room work is the acquirement of tho rudiments of the pure soioncas, tho aprilioation 
of which to the business' of farming will form the work of tlm si.mhmtH for tlidr 
second year. They learn the elements of chemistry, biology and jihysios in, their 
first year passing on in their second to agricultural chomistry, ' a, gri cultural 
botany, rnycology, economic entomology, veterinary science and agricultural engi- 
neeriug. The work in the laboratoiy is supplemented by iiraolical work in the 
held which forms a v.ery large and important part of the ti’ainiiig. The knowl- 
edge gamed; in the farm operations enables tho students to euliivato thoir own 
plots lu the next year, both in the wot and dry lands. In the third year they 
continue to attend lectures on agriculture including 1,ho aubjocts of farni manage- 
ment. farm accounts and rural_ economy. Tho studonts ' perform two district 
tours, btudents aiming at the diploma in agriculture must take courses in all Ihe 
prescribed 'subieots combining boDi practical and theoretical wmvk in each subioct. 
At the discretion of the Principal special courses will lie arranged for a 'iinuted 
number of students who do not wish to tako tho full oourse. The Gollego year 
■commences on the 7th Jaue and closes on tho 3.Lst March and is divided iiitn tiiroe 
terms Applicants for admission should have reached 18 year, s of age and have 
passed at least the Matriculation examination or liavo obtained a secondary seJiool- 
leaving certificate or have passed any other examination declared oquivaloiit tlmroto, 
Giis rule is, however, granted as a special ease on bohalf of 
no W agricultural classes No scholarships are awarded bv Government ; 

SfnrWroF w Students of this .Proauioncy nr G’oorg. 

On the mrndnt ® ^ 240 per annum for education lind lodging. 
Licentii+p in a" year s course a diplopia conveying lire title of 

11 ° to successful candidalos. Stiidents win. have 

Soitd 1 enti they are not 

course are erinteiTp completed a special 

course are granted certificates, to that effect. The rules of the coHeeo arc orovi- 

the proSetTi r-’' Government with retrospective effect. As for 

tlmySht Sure rterr'"' su'ffioient land to which 

ley might leturn there are opportmuties for employment as managers or agents to 
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zaminclars, planters and estate owners The Government Agrionltnral Department 
also offers opportunities of advancement to holders of diplomas. 

789. Prior to 1903 there was no regulariustitutionforimpartingvcteri-Darj 
ins traction in the Presidency. A course of lectures on veterinary science was 
delivered to the students of Agriculture at the Agricultural College, Saidapefc, by 
the Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department. The questiou of establishing a 
veterinary institution became urgent in view mainly of the difficulty experienced 
in obtaining qualified subordinates for veterinary duties. A scheme was drawn up 
and approved for the establishment of a veterinary institution in connection with 
the infirmary attached to the B.P.C.A. at Vepery in the Madras City. The institu- 
tion was inaugurated in October 1903. Regular classes commenced onl^j- in January 
1904- and the institution was designated “ The Madras Veterinary College’’. The 
College affords theoretical and practical instruction in subjects appertaining to the 
veterinary profession with the object of training men for service under Government, 
mamcipalities, local boards or |jrivate employers. The staff of tho College consists 
of a Principal, an Assistant Principal and three lecturers with a subordinate establish- 
ment. The responsibility for the discipline and management of the College is vested 
in the Principal who is subject to the control of the Board of Revenue. A veterinary 
hospital, a museum, a library, a shoeing forge and a hostel are attached to the 
College. A bacteriological laboratory has also been sanctioned. Candidates applying 
for admission should not be under 18 years of age and should possess a good 
colloquial knowledge of English. The college year commences in January and is 
divided into two terms. Candidates when admitted will be on probation for two 
months and may be removed if found unsatisfactory. The course of study extends 
■over three years. The number of students in each class is limited to 20. The 
students are given practical instruction during the first year in nursing, dressing, 
handling, casting and securing animals as well as in the names of instruments and 
appliances used in ordinary practice. During the second year they attend hospital 
practice and receive clinical instruction. They also attend at the forge and 
pharmacy, carry out dissections and perform operations on dead subjects. In the 
third year the students perform the duties of clinical clerks and dressers, perform 
•operations on dead subjects and afterwards on living animals, and conduct post- 
mortem examination. Students holding a diploma in Agriculture need not attend 
the first year’s course, but they will be examined in the first and the second year’s 
subjects at the end of their first year of attendance at the college. Tuition at the 
'College is free to students of this Presidency, but they have to pay for their lodgings. 
Students from Native States except such as bind themselves to serve the Govern- 
ment are charged a fee of Rs. 240 per mensem for education and lodging. Twenty 
scholarships are awarded annually, 2 of the value of Rs. 20 per mensem to graduates 
•of a University and the remaining 18 of the value of R.s. 10 per mensem to other 
passed candidates. In consideration of the free tuition students are required to 
•execute an agreement binding themselves to serve Government in the Civil Veteri- 
nary Depai'tment for at least five years and to refund to Government the total cost 
of their education, which is at present fixed at Rs. 240 per annum, in .case they are 
unwilling to serve Government. Examinations are conducted orally and are held 
nmiiially in December in all the classes. A diploma as “ graduate in veterinary 
science ” is awarded to students who have completed the full three years’ study 
at the college and have passed the final examination. Graduates of the college are 
eligible for appointment to posts in the provincial and subordinate services of the 
'Civil Veterinary Department in the Presidency. 

790. This institution established originally in the year 1794 as a Survey School, 
developed into a Civil Engineering College in 1857. It was affiliated to the 
Madras University in 1877 and re-organised in 1S8G and constituted a College of 
Engineering. The College affords theoretical and practical instruction in subjects, 
.a knowledge of which is necessary to fit persons for employment as engineers, 
surveyors and draftsmen. The responsibility for the discipline and management 
of the college is vested in the principal, under the control of the Director of Public 
Instruction. The full staff consists of a principal, thi-ee professors and a number 
of instructors and assistants who are reernited from the cadre of the Department 
■of Public Works. There are also a workshop instructor and an instructor in 
.gymnastics. Five military students are admitted annually on the results of a com- 
petitive examination. The College contains four classes : (1) the Engineer class for 
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training civil and ineclianioal engineers ; (2) the upper subordinate class for train- 
ing upper subordinates for the .Public Works Department, the Ptevemie Depart- 
ment, Local Boards and Municipalities ; (3) the lower subordinate class for training 
lower subordinates, surveyors and draftsmen, for the same depai'tments and lor 
the Survey Department, Railways, etc. ; (4) the probationary subordinate class for 
training candidates before they enter tlie upper or lovrer subordinate class. The 
courses for classes Nos. (J) and (2) extend over a period of four years in the college, 
the fifth year being principally spent on ivorks. At the end of two yeai-s in the 
probationary class a student is drafted into either the upper or lower subordinate 
class in which he stay-s for a further year according bo his fitnp.ss. Persona who 
have passed the Intermediate examination in Group 1 are admitted to tlie hlngineer 
classes and persons who have at least passed the Matriculation examination or hold 
satisfactory secondary school leaving certificates to the probationary olmss. Casual 
students are also admitted to the Engineer class. Studeuis in the higher cour.se of 
engineering are prepared for the D.E. degree examinations of the Ma.lras ITuivorsity. 
Government award scholarships tenable in the college andthoro are bo.side.s endowed 
scholarships. One student of mechanical engineering is permitted every year to 
join the Madras Railway Company’s locomotive workshops at Berambur; half the 
premium (Rs. 500) is defrayed by the Educational .Department, and Dio otlier half 
by the student ; the premium is for a course of two years. Pour .stipends are 
awarded annually to students who desire to be trained a.s toachei's in technical or 
industrial schools. Prizes and medals are awarded on the results of the collogo 
examinations. On successful completion of a course in either of the lii'St two classes 
mentioned above, a student is granted a diploma ; a student who oompletos sucoess- 
fully a course in the lower subordinate class is granted a certificate. Persons 
holding such diplomas and certificates have prior claims to certain apf)ointirionis in 
the Pnhlio Works Department and under Ijooal Boards. Extract, s from the Code 
of Rules are published annually in the first issue of the Fort Ft. Geovgn G(i%ei<.o in 
January ; the rules are also contained in the calendar of the College of Engineering 
which is published annually. 

791. This institution, established as the Government Normal School in IB66, 
was converted into a college and affiliated to the University in 1,886. The staff 
consists of a Principal, a Vice-Principal, four lectiirors, a dravving-ma.ster, n gym- 
nastic instructor and a number of assistants. The collogo i.s inteiiclod for the 
training of graduate teache-rs for employment in the Madras Pre.si(leuoy, hut if 
aooomraodation is available students from Native States are also adiuittod. There 
is also at present a secondary training class. The students receive stipends from 
Government ranging from Bs. 10 to Us. 20 per inensoin, aooerdiiig to their 
qualifications. They are prepared for the L.T. degree oxamiiiation (J the Madras 
University, Instruction is also given to tlio students in drill, drawbig and 
agriculture and they may appear for public examinations in those snbjeGl.,s, A 
model school of the secondary Bbanda,rd is attached to the collego and has an inde- 
pendent .staff of tecachers. There is also a Kindergarten dopartmont pro, sided ever 
by a European lady. I'lie college ha.s a lai-ge libi'ary ami an edneational mvi.sennn. 
Connected with the college are a Teachers’ ABSooia,tion, of which all the students 
are members, and a Reading Room and Recreatujn Chib. A hostol consisting of 
three sections, one for Sniarbha Brahmans, one for Vai.shnava Hraliinans and emo 
for Christian students is attached to the college. The college accommodation has 
recently been greatly extended by the transfer to it of the buildings formerly 
occupied by the College of Agriculture, and it has been provided with well-equippo’d 
laboratories for physical and natural science. A calendar of the Teachers’ College 
is published annually. 

792. Ihe Madras bchool of Arts was establiahed, in 1S50. It is now equipped 
and managed as a school of industi'ial art in which, while drawing i,s taimbt, it is in 
the main made subsidiary to industrial work. This i.s carried on in the following 
departments : — wood-work, metal-work, jewelleiy, engraving, lacquer- work, carpot- 
weaving, and modelling. There is also a painting department w.h,ore students can 
study with a view to painting pictures or to passing the technical examinations in 
drawing and painting. Some of the pupils in the school are in receipt of scliolar- 
^lips from Goveruraent, but the majority neither receivo scholarsliipB uor pay feea^ 
Fees are charged, however^ for instruction in drawing, and painting taken up for 
their own sake. Pupils appear for the Government Technical Exarfiinations in the ■ 
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subjects taken up. Tlie articles manufactured in the school are sent for sale to 
the Victoria Technical Institute. 

793. About the beginning of the year 1856 Sir Henry Lawrence, K.c.r., offered 
a donation of Rs. 5,000 and a subscription of Rs. 1,000 ayear, ao long as he might 
be in India, for the establishment at some hill station in this Presidency of an 
institution on the lines of the Lawrence Asylums at Sauawar and at ]\Iouiit Abu 
for the benefit of children of soldiers of the British army who wei’e serving or had 
served in Madras. The Lawrence Asylum was accordingly established in August 
1S5S on the “ Stonehonse ” property at Ootacamund with the aid of the foundation 
money and of subscriptions raised in the Army and in England. It was amalgamated 
with the Madras Military Male Orphan Asylum in 1871 on the completion of the 
new buildings at Lovedale near Ootacamund. Though the Asyl um does not belong 
to Government, it is largely controlled by Government who have sanctioned a 
code of rules relating to its management and constitution and furnish it with two 
fixed annual granta-in-aid amounting to Rs. 54,000. The institution consists of 
two branches, for boys and girls, respectively, the maximum strength of each 
branch being 300 and 165. It is intended for European and Lurasian children, 
especially orphan children of military officers and soldiers; its objects are to 
secure for them a healthy and invigorating climate, to remove them fi'om 
objectionable surroundings, to afford them secular and reiigions education and 
to train them to earn their livelihood. Children labouring under any form of 
disease, mental or physical, which is likely to incapacitate them for the ordinary 
duties of life aud, e.vcept with the special sanction of the Committee, the children 
of soldiers who have been dismissed the service by sentence of court-martial 
are not admitted. The management of the Asylum is vested in a Committee, 
of which the General 0 dicer Commanding the Ninth Division is ex-ofldo chairman 
and the Principal is ordinarily the secretary. Members of the Committee may visit 
the institution at any time and the Committee elect six ladies to visit the female 
branch. The staff consists of a principal, a headmaster in the branch for boys, 
a headmistress in the branch for girls and several assistant teachers in each 
branch. Instruction in literary subjects is given to boys as far as the standard 
of the European Schools High School examination, hut only such pupils as 
would clearly benefit by a high school education are allowed to go beyond the 
middle school. Instruction is also given in technical subjects including shorthand, 
type-writing and telegraphy and special classes are held, when necessary, for pupils 
preparing for the medical and railway examinations. The instruction in religion 
includes the exposition of the main truths of Christianity without allusion to 
controverted points of faith or practice ; at the time when religious instruction 
is given in school, clergymen of the Church of Rome or ministers of the Choroh 
of Scotland or other Presbyterian Church or of a Nou-conformist body may, on 
giving previous notice to the Principal, attend and give instruction to the children 
of their respective communions. The children of soldiers of the rank of corporal 
or private or of pensioners who are drawing only the pay of those ranks are 
admitted free, hot fees have generally to be paid for children whose fathers or 
step-fathers hold higher ranks aud for the children of civilians, not being orphans 
and destitute. Scholarships are awarded to pupils of promise to enable them to 
complete a course iu an arts or a technical college or for industrial training in some 
well-known firm or institution. Stipends are also given to girls to enable them to 
be trained as teachers. 

794. No person can be appointed in this Presidency to a Government post 
carrying a higher salary than Rs. 20 unless he has passed through the secondary 
stage of education with success. Government accept as evidence of having done so 
a pass in the late Aladras Upper Secondary examination, in the late Madras 
Higher examination for Women, in the Matriculation examination of any Indian 
University, in a School Final examination, in the European Schools High School 
examination, and in certain examinations held in Great Britain, or a Madras 
Secondary School Leaving Certificate showing sufficient knowledge in the ordi- 
nary subjects and in two optional subjects other than shorthand and type-writing. 
Persons in the public service have to pass certain special tests before they can 
hold some of the higher appointments ; these tests include precis-writing, transla- 
tion, accounts, civil judicial, criminal judicial, revenue, sea customs, and jail tests. 
Six tests for officers of the Salt, Abkari and Separate Revenue Department have 
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been prescribed. AUbou^b. the higher appointments are not expressly reserved 
for persons whose general education has gone beyond the aooondnry stage, jet 
by and through the operation of the rules regulating the special tests some of the 
higher appointments have come to he restricted to such persons. Thus, tliere is 
no rule which directly declares that none hut candidates who have passed at 
least the Intermediate examination in Arts lield by the Madras University .shall 
be appointed Tahsddars or Inspectors of Police, but ordinarily only persons who 
have passed that examination are admitted to the Criminal Judicial tests pre- 
scribed for those appointments. Similarly no person who is not a graduate can 
ordinarily expect to become a Deputy Collector, as none but. graduates are, as a 
rule, permitted to appear for the Revenue test, Tligher grade, which is one of the 
specifrl tests prescribed for the office of Deputy Collootor. Ilxcept for such 
restrictions regarding general educational qualiiicationa the examina.tiona are 
open to all candidates ; they are not competitive but the .selection of iicrsons 
for certain appointments is restricted to persons who have passed the proscribed 
tests. 

795. For the conduct of examinations hold by Government, i, he Commissioner- 
ship for the Uncovenantod Civil Service oxaraiiiatio.ns, ortho Oommissionor.Hhip for 
Govornment examinations, ns the office i.s now called, was instituted in .1860. 
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Commissioner is carried on by a Secretary, The examiners for the sevoral 
examinations under his control are appointed by the Commissioner and are ])aid 
out of the fees realized from the candidates. Most of the e.xaminations ))roscribod 
for entry into the various departments of the public service or for ))vomotion in it 
are conducted by the Oorainissio,nor besides otliora for the promotion of general 
and technical ecluoatiop. The examinations are hold at a largo number of oontros 
in the .Presidency, and in some Native States also under certain conditions. 

796. With a view to ensuring the act|niaifcion of the i' 0 (ini 8 ito knowledge of 
languages, law, codes, er.c., by the officers of the several dejiartments, the Govorn- 
ment have pre.scribed certain examinations to bo i)asRod by them in the earlier 
stage.s of their careers and have offered rewards to officers who pa,s,s moro advanced 
examinations in languages. To conduct these examinations a lioard of Hxiuninors 
has been constituted. The present Board consi.st3 of a president who is ustially a 
member of the Board of Revenue, certain ex-officio inembors and a varying number 
of special members appointed by Government from time to time. Tho Ac.eoimtaiit- 
General, the Inspector-General of .Police, the Directoi- of Hurvov, the CoiiHmwal.or 

0 Forests, Central Circle, the Chief Presidency Magistrate, \.]\a ProfoHsor of 
Medical Jurisprudence in the Medical College, the Registrai' of the High Court 
and the Jranslators to Government are e-a-officio mombsrs of the Hoard, '(.'ho 
officers who are examined by the Board include members of tho Indiiin Civil 
hervme,_ Police officers, Cantonment Magistrates, Pore.st o,(lioors, officers in tlie 

1 rovmcial Civil borvice, and European and Eurasian officers of tho Educational 
department. hWita,ry officers including commissioned modical officers who are 

District Medical and Sanitary officers are examined in tho voruatnilar languago.s. 
Officers of tile South Indian and Madras & Southern Mahratta Railway Companies 
and of the Bank of Madras are also examined in the vernacular languages Tho 
otWstatims^'^'^'^ visually held at Madras, hut some may bo hold simultaneously at 

797. _ The pleadership examination was instituted in 1879 for the purpose of 

S-iSnstf! of becoming pleaders in oo.irts 

subordinate to the High Court, with reference to the rules framed by the High 
Court under section 0 of the Legal Practitioners’ Act ( X III of 1 87 9 ) Tho Exami- 
nation Board consists of a Judge of the High CourUhe Advocate-Goneml, the 
?aki College, Madras, and a High Court 

I^d secietarv i^egistrar of the High Court, Appellate Side, as member 

Si Sermi L JwSr 1 prescribes subjects of examination 

ffir eal aradro^rS I and the standard of proBciency reiiuired 

ecormefdat^of ^ Examiners are appointed , by. Government o!i the 

recommendation, ot the Examination Board to conduct each examination. 
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798. The work of the quinquenuium lay largely in completing and consolidating Progress in 
the changes introduced in consequence of the Simla Conference of 1901 , the issue of the quin- 
the resolution of the Government of India on Educational policy in March 1901, 

and the passing of the Indian Universities Act of 1901. The chief events of the 
period were the reorganization of the in.speoting staff, made necessary by the 
rapid development of education of all grades ; the strengthening of the staffs of 
the Government Arts colleges to enable them to meet the demands made on them 
by the new University courses ; the improved equipment of colleges for special 
education; the introduction of the Secondary School-leaving Certificate system; the 
revision of the standard rates of fee.s owing to the increasing coat of education 
consequent on the growing demand for efficiency; the development of female 
education; the increase in the number of board schools and the improvement of 
education in Sanskrit. 

799. During the year the , total nuniher of public institutions rose from General 
25,344: to 25,859 and their strength from 1,087,662 to 1,152,886. The number of Statistics, 
private institutions, advanced and elementary, was 5,193 with a strength of Number and 
127,179. Classified according to management, out of a total of 31,052 institutions 

of all kinds 5,027 were under public management. Government managing 408, 
municipal councils 357, local boards 4,254 and Saiidur State 8. The remaining Management. 
26,025 were under private management, 16,356 being aided from public funds, 

4,476 being unaided and 6, 19 3 indigenous and private schools. The percentages of Psioentagea of 
pupils to the total population of scliool-age (taJdng the figures of the 1911 census) attendanoo. 
varied in the different districts from 86‘8 in Madras to 21’0 in Yizagapatam in the 
case of males and from 36'0 in Madras to 3‘4 in Ganjam in the case of females. 

Dividing the districts roughly into classes in the case of the education of boys, the Distriots. 
■only districts in which the percentage of pupils to the population of school-age fell 
below 25 were Yizagapatam (21'0), Anantapur (21 '8) and Nellore (’23’4) ; those in 
which the percentage was between 26 and 30 were Triohinopoly (26'7), Salem 
■(27'6) aucl Kurnool (29'3); between 30 and 35 came Coimbatore (30’5) and Bellary 
(30'7j; between 35 and 40 Godavari (36'3), Ganjam (35’5), South Cauara (35’8), ' 

South Arcot (36'9), North Aroot (36-i!), Guutiir (86’6\ Kistua (36’8), Chmgleput 
.(37'7) and Ouddapah (38-9); above 40 were Madras (86-8), Tinnevelly (64'7), 

Madura (56'2 j, the Nilgiris (52'6), Malabar (46-0) and Tanjore (45'2). In the case 

of girls the percentages were 36'0 in Madras, 18'9 in the Nilgiri.s. 13-9 in 

Tinnevelly, 13-6 in Malabar, 13'5 in Kistna, 11’4 in Godavari and 10‘9 in Guntur; 

and below 10 in all other districts, falling as low as 3-4 in’ Ganjam. During 

the Quinquennium the total number of public iusfcitutions rose by 11'2 per cent, and Uuinqnennial 

their total strength by 31“7 per cent. Both the number and strength of private figm'eB. 

institutions showed a decline, mainly due to the recognition of private institutions 

which gave them the status of public cues. Taking public and private institutions 

together the total strength increased by 27’1 per cent,, as against an increase of 17 

per cent, in the preceding quinquennium. The increase in the number of scholars 

bias been shared by all the districts, Malabar, Kistna, Yizagapatam, Godavari and 

Anantapur all showing an advance of over 40 per cent. The increase has been 20 

per cent, or more in Cliingleput, South Arcot, Coimbatore, Triohinopoly, Tinnevelly 

and South Cauara. The number of Government institutions, of municipal and 

local board schools and of aided institutions has steadily risen, while there has 

been a decline in the number of unaided institutions, although the number of 

unaided elementary schools has not greatly diminished. The percentage of 

male scholars to the male population of school-age increased from 29-8 (census 

■of 1901) to 34‘4 (oerisu.s of 1911) during tlie quinquennium, and the oorrespoiidiug 

percentage for female scholars rose from 5'7 to 7'2 ; the percentage of the number 

of scholars, male and female, to the total pojDulation of school-age rising from 17'6, 

to 20’6. This increase was apparent in all the districts of the Presidency except 

Trichiuopoly. . . 

800. The total expeiaditure of the year rose from Rs. 1,27,67,506 to Rupees Finance. 
1,35, 65, 102 , of which Rs. 94,53,469 or69-69 percent, represented direct expenditure: Bxpenditur». 
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and Rs. 41,1 1,633 or 30'31 per cent. ituUrer.l expenditare oE which the main item.s 
were: University Rs. 1-97 lakhs; direction Rs. 0'76 lakh; inapeolion Rs. 7-40- 
lakhs, soholarahipa Rs. 1'31 lakhs; buildings Rs. 11’07 lakhs; special grants 
for furniture and apparatus Rs, 2‘65 lakhs and miscellaneous Rs. 15'92 lakh.s. Of 
the total expenditure public funds contributed 46'63 per cent., fees 27 '47 per cent, 
and other sources 26'90 per cent., the percentages showing little vai-iation from 
those of last year. Arts colleges claimed 7'73 per cent, of ttiia outlay, professional 
colleges 1'45 per cent., general schools 57'42 per cent, and special schools 5'74 pei," 
cent. Excluding the figures relating to the Ijuwrence Asylum, Ootacaniimd, but 
including the expenditure on educational buildings, provincial receipts and charges 
amounted to Rs. 3,35,359 and Rs. 49,21,783 against Rs. 2,63,548 and Rs. 47,22,386 
respectively in the preceding year. H’he increase in receipts was mainly duo to the 
inclusion in the educational accounts of the sale- proceeds of the Industrial Schools 
and Weaving and 'fanning Departments. The inorea,se in charges was partly under 
grants-in-aid, and partly under inspection in consequence of the appointment of 
additional inspectors and the provincialization of the agency of supervisors of 
elementary schools, and was also partly due to the enhanced expenditure oii 
Government institutions. Of the total expenditure under the various heads of 
education, the percentages met from public and private funds wore 43 '97 and 56-03 
respectively. Public funds contidbuted 15-16 per cent, to the exponditiii-e on 
secondary education, 59-89 per cent, in the case of elementary and primary 
Cost per liead. education and 62-07 per cent, in the case of special education. The average cost of 
general education in public institutions for boys under the three head.s, Government, 
board and aided schools was for arts colleges Rs. 331, .Rs, 121 and Rs. 171 : foi- 
secondary schools Rs. 60, Rs. 21 and Rs. 25 ; and for elementary and primary schools 
Rs. 11, Rs. 5 and R.s 3, respectively. Receipts from fees rose from Rs, 32-66 lakhs 
Giaiits-in-aid. to Rs. 33'32 lakhs. Grants-iu-aid and other subventions from Pi-ovinoial funds rose 
from Rs. 19'58 lakhs to Rs. 23-83 lakhs, of which Rs. 20-44 lakhs wore granted to 
institutions under private management, Rs. 3-02 lakhs to local board, s and Rs. 0'36 
lakh to municipalities. Madras took 13-31 percent, of the total, Malabar 8-92 per 
cent., Tinnevelly 7-38 per cent., Vizaga.patam 5-33 per cent, and Madura 3-Sl per 
cent. The lowest percentages were in the iVilgiris (1-91 per cent.) and in Anautapur 
(1-92 per cent.). Stipendiary grants from Provincial funds to traini-ng schools for 
masters and mistresses fell from R.s. 44', 669 to Rs. 42,634. The amount of teaching 
grants from district boardfimds fell from Rs. 11,841 to Rs. 1,000; and from mmiiciiial 
Qumqueimial funds from Rs. 1,13,285 to Rs. 91,237. Oomparing these figures with tho.so of Iho 
s a 10 100 . quinquennium the total expenditure has increased by 39 per cent. The amount 

met from each of the sources — Provincial funds, municipal funds, fees and private 
funds— has increased, while that from district funds has diminished considerably. 
Tlie reason for this decrease is that since 1909 grant, s-in-aid to elementary schools 
in non-municipal areas, formerly paid through local boards, havo been paid direct 
from Provincial funds, thus swelling the total Under tlie latter head, which amouiiled 
to 79 per cent, in 19 11-1912 as against 15 per cent, in 1906-1907, Since Govern- 
ment has accepted progressively larger re.sponsibilities for education these figures 
mast be expected to show an even more rapid expansion in the f utui-o. The *total 
direct expenditure has increased by 33 per cent, in the quinquennium. There was 
an increase of expenditure from all sources except local and mnuicipal funds, the 
decrease under this head being due to the reason stated. I’he total indirect expendi- 
ture has advanced to the pre.sent figure from R^i. 2G-77 lakhs in 1907, the iuen-ase 
being shared by all heads except university and direction. The dii-ect expenditure 
from provincia,! revenues on Government institutions increased by 14 percent, in 
the quinquennium, the increase being distributed over all classes of iustituxioua 
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801. In 1911 Government sanctioned the establishment of an honours course 
in Arabic language and literature similar to the course in Sanskrit laiignago and 
literature. Ih^e hrst atinnal examination for the titles recently sauctioiifd in order 
to encourage the study of oriental languages and literature on modern critical 
methods will be held for the first time in 1915, New regulations embodying 
changes m the Intermediate and B.A. courses were sanctioned by Government 
clui-iug the year. The first Intermediate examination of students who had matri- 
ciUated under the new school-leaving certificate scheme was held in March 15U 
and 41-4 per cent, of the candidates passed. The result indicates that the increased 
stringency of the requirements in each subject taken np was counterbalanced by the 
reduction in the number of subjects. There was a great increase in the proportion 
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of candidates passing in the first class, which approached 30 per cen.t. -whereas 
under the old regulations it never reached 10 per cent. During the jear affiliation 
■was for the first time granted for honours courses, to the Presidency, Christian 
and St. Joseph’s (Triohinopoly) colleges in physics and in history and economics, 
to the two former also in natural science, mental and moral science and English 
and to the first also in chemistry and Sanskrit language and litera.ture. A teachers’ 
■college opened by the Government of Travancore was also affiliated. 

80‘2. Eor the M.A. examination 58 candidates appeared and 27 passed. In the 
three divisions of the B.A. examination there were 3,729 candidates, of whom 2,31 7 
passed. There were 1,575 candidates, of whom 686 passed, for the Intermediate 
examination. In Law there were examined for the degree of Masters of Laws 12 

■ candidates of whom 1 passed, for the degree of Bachelor of Laws 316, of whom 81 
passed, and for the First Examination in Law 486, of whom 189 passed. The Medical 
college and schools were transferred during the year from the control of the Edu- 

■ cational Department to that of the Medical Department. In Engineering 8 out of 
1 5 candidates passed the examination for the degree of Bachelor of Engineering 
(Civil or Mechanical) and 12 out of 33 candidates passed the First Examination in 
Engineering. Fifty-six out of 81 candidates passed the practical examination for 
the diploma of Licentiate in Teaching. 

803. There were 32 arts colleges during the year with an aggregate number 
of 4,939 students as compared with 3,741 students in 31 colleges in the preceding 
year. The rise in number is however abnormal and is due to the large number of 
admissions under the new regulations which permit principals of colleges to admit 
to a college course students whose school-leaving certificates show that they are 
fit for it. If the increase during the last year is left out of account, there has 
been a steady, though not a large, decline in the strength of the arts colleges during 
the last five years. This is accounted for by the fact that the period included two 
years of abnormal failure in the Matriculation examination and that these were not 
fully countervailed by a year of abnormal success and is no indication of any dirannition 
of either the will or the power to pursue University studies. Ten colleges, with a 
strength of 3,483, were classed as first grade, of which 3 were under Government 
management and the rest aided. Of the 22 second-grade colleges, 1 was managed 
by Government, 3 by municipal councils, while 15 were classed as aided and 3 as 
unaided. The number of girl students rose from 32 to 46 and the number of 
students taking post-graduate courses also rose. The distribution of the students 
among the various courses has altered little except that there has been a steady 
increase in the numbers taking history and edonomics. During the last five years 
there has been a considerable strengthening of the staffs of the Government colleges, 
and additions have also been made to the staffs of aided colleges. The total 
expenditure on Arts colleges in 1911-1912 was Es. 10,10,618 as against a yearly 
average for the quinquennium of Rs. 8,11,109. Fees amounted to Rs. ‘1,15,995. 

804. The working of the Secondary School-leaving Certificate Scheme con- 
tinued to be satisfactory and both managers of schools and students appreciated the 
advantage of substituting a practical test of general fitness for the old fashioned 
limited Matriculation examination. The second examination under the scheme 
was held in March 1912 and 6,393 pupils were presented for it, of which number 
2, 111 sought to improve the certificate obtained in the preceding year, The 
scheme has been adopted by all high schools in the Presidency, and the entries for 
Matriculation fell in 1912 from eight or ten thousand to 580. The scheme, with or 
without modification, has been adopted in Haidarabad, Travancore, Cochin and 
Mysore. A practical defect of the scheme is that some schools tend somewhat 
to neglect subjects under Part B, for which a public examination is omitted as being 
■either inadvisable in the interests of the pupils or of questionable utility as a test. 

805. The number of secondary schools fell slightly from 349 to 343 hut their 
strength rose from 96,074 to 99,668, of whom 936 were girls. Five of the schools 
were under Government management, 21 were managed by municipalities, 63 by 
local boards and 1 by Sandiir State, while 234 were classified as aided and 19 as 
unaided. In the two latter classes 101 and 3 schools respectively were under 
mission management. The number of secondary school pupils was greatest in the 
districts of Tiinjore (11,795), Mfidras’ (10,615), Malabar (9,011) and Tinnevelly 
(7,925). Four districts, Kurnool, Anantapur, Ouddapah and the Nilgiris had less 
than 1,000 pupils and three districts, Bell'ary, Nellore and Salem each had less than 
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2,000. Excluding Madras witli a percentage of 27‘50 the percentage of boys in 
secondary schools to the male popnlation of school-age Taried from 6'96 in Tniijore 
to 0'80 in Anantapur, the average figure for the Presidency being 3 ’24, which 
exceeded the percentage in the case of 12 districts. Out of a total of 98,887 male 
pupils on the 31st March 1912, 44,671 were Brahmans, 89,237 were non-Bi’aliman 
Caste Hindus, 9,018 were Indian Christians, 5,503 were Muhammadans and 250 were 
Panchamas. The strength of the teaching staff rose from 4,260 to 4,294 of whom 1 
per cent, held iion-Iiidian diplomas, 66 per cent, professional certificates, 27 percent, 
genera] education certificates, and 6 per cent, held no certificates. At the end of 
the year there were 310 drawing masters and 378 drill and gymnastic instructor.s. 

806. The total expenditure on secondary schools for boys rose from Rs. 
23,68,077 to Rs. 24,41,066, of which Ra. 2,00,083 were provided from Provincial 
funds, Es. 40,234 from local funds, Rs. 6,379 .from municipal funds, Bs. 17, 38, 715. 
from fees and Ea. 4,66,655 from other sources. The average cost pei’ pupil in non- 
Enropeaii secondary schools for boys fell from Ks. 61 to Rs. 60 under Goveniment 
management, and remained at practically the same figure fRs. 21) under Local 
Board management, and in aided schools (Ra. 25). The average fee for boys 
per head in such schools was Rs. 23-00, Rs. 17-62 and Rs. 18-01, respectively. The 
proportion of fee income to direct expenditure fell from 72‘06 to 66-78. The 
average fee paid by girls in all secondary schools rose from Es. 4‘92 to Rs- 5'75 
the corresponding figures for boys falling from Ra. 17-82 to Rs. 16-88. A sum of 
Rs. 43,375 was granted in scholarships from public funds and of Ra. 14,629 from 
private funds against Ra. 39,562 and Ra. 8,593 respectively in tlie preceding years. 

807. The number of non-European elementary schools for boys rose from 
23,593 to 24,034 and tbeir strength from 887,688 to 940,084, of whom 11 5,696 
were girls. Lower elementary schools with standards below the fourth increased 
from 19,846 to 19,731 and their strength from 595,187 to 682,528, while Hif^her 
elementary aohools with standards above the fourth increased from 174 to ISa'and 
m strength from 21,766 to 25,049. Schools with standards up to the fourth 
increased from 4,073 to 4,115 and in strength from 270,745 to 282,507. Taking all 
three classes of elementary schools together 168 were under Goveimmoiit manago- 
ment, 312 -were managed by municipalities, 4,079 by local boards, and 6 by Native 
States, wMo 15,184 were classed as aided and 4,285 as unaided. Of the schools 
under private management over one-fifth or nearly 22 per cent, were under 
missionary management. 

an percentage of boys to the male population of school-age varied from 

50 4 in Tmnevelly to 18-5 m Vizagapatam. The average perceiitage -for the 
Presidency was 27 1 and those of the districts of Kurnool, Coimbatore, Salem, 
Nellore, finaiitapur, Tnchmopoly and Vizagapatam fell below it in the order named. 

Ton (i) less than 200 inhabitants, (ii) 

S niTn +b 500, (111) between 500 and 1,000, and (iv) between 1,000 and 

2,000, the percentage of villages of each class provided with one or more public or 
piivate schools 4 2^, 62 and 76, respectively. There were 269 villages with a 
population of over 2,000 unprovided with schools. ° 

809. There were 38,773 teachers during the year against 37,825 in the 
preceaing year. Of those 1 held a non-Indian diploma, 12,956 professional certifi- 
cates, 20,748 general education certificates and 5,069 were without certificates. Of 
the total number of 24,034 schools, 9,762 had buildings of their own, 6,615 were 
held in rented buildings, 4,/ 36 in ^avadies, choultries, etc., and 2,922 in the houses 
of the manager or headmaster. The corresponding figures for the 
were 9,731, 5,770, 0I6I, and 2,931, respectively. 


previous year 


Expeaditni'e . 


j, j. schools against 567 in the previous year and their 

tot.lstrensafeHromll 096to9.7S4. OflkesesehoolsBOwennaSloe" b„“rf 

management, 324 were aided and 122 unaided. 

elementary education for boys rose from 
Rs. 30,93 171 to 37,55,272. Of this amoont Rs. 11,00,130 were 
Proymmal funds, Es. 9,94,364 from local board funds, Es. 2. 
funds, Es. 6,99,796 from fees and Es. 7,42,386 from 

expenditure, Rs. 95 897 were spent on Government schools, Es. 12,86 209 on 
board schoors, Hs. 21,3o,668 on aided schools, Es. 2,38,11 1 on unaided schools and 


provided from 
1,18,696 from municipal 
other sources. Of the total 
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Es. 387 on schools in Native States. The average cost per pupil in non-European 
elementary schools for boys -was Es. 11-7-1, Ea. 5-6-9 and Es. 3-13-5 for Gov- 
ernment, board' and aided scliools, wliile the average fee per head -was Re. 0’65, 
Ee. 0'55 and Ee. 0'78 respectively. The variations from standard averages were 
insignificant. The proportion of fees collected to direct expenditare was 22'32 
per cent, against 20 '94 per cent, in the preceding year. The amounts of 
scholarships granted from public and private funds were Ea. 15,053 and Es 1,528, 
respectively, against Es. 16,346 and Es. 984 in the preceding year. 

812. There were 182 special schools dnriugthe year against 176 in the preced- 
ing year. Of these 85 were training schools for masters and mistresses, 4 were 
medical schools and 93 technical, industrial or art schools. 

813. The number of training schools for masters remained stationary at 46, 
while the total number of students increased from 2,371 to 2,552. Of these the 
largest number were under training in the districts of Godavari (267), Guntur (201 ), 
Malabar ( 1 99), North Arcot (1 72), Tinnevelly (153) and Ganjam (160). Of the 
total number 867 ware Brahmans, 818 uon-Brahman Caste Hindus, 605 Indian 
Christians, 158 Muhammadans and 93 Panchamas. The strength of the teaching 
staff rose from 167 to 170, and of these 160 held professional certificates, 29 being 
collegiate, 100 secondary and 3l elementary. The total expenditure rose from 
Es. 3,03,157 to Es. 3,12,880 of which sum Es. 2,54,980 were provided from Pro- 
vincial funds, Es. 29,275 from local funds, Es. 1,113 from municipal funds, Es. S5S 
from fees and Es. 26,654 from other sources. 

814. The number of training schools for mistresses rose from 20 to 2] and their 
total strength from 380 to 444, the largest numbers being iu the districts of Madras 
(110', Tinnevelly (58) and Guntur (47). There were 34 in Godavari against 14 in 
the previous year. Of the total number of mistresses 336 were Indian Christians, 
42 Europeans and - Eurasians, 36 uon-Brahman Caste Hindus, 20 Muhammadans, 
5 Panchamas and 3 Brahmans. The teaching staff numbered 67 against 58 in 
1910-1911. Fifty-four of these held professional certificates, 8 being collegiate, 
37 secondary and 9 elementary. The total expenditure rose from Es. 85,021 to 
Es. 87,987. Of this amount Es. 69,256 were provided from Provincial funds, 
Es. 165 from fees and Es. 18,567 from other sources. 

815. At the preliminary examination for teachers’ certificates 162 candidates 
appeared for the secondary grade and 1,967 for the elementary grade and of these 
160 and 7^1, respectively, passed. Among those who passed were 20 women in the 
secondary grade and lOO in the elementary grade against 17 and 277 in the preced- 
ing year. At the fined examination 104 candidates appeared for the secondary' 
grade and 900 for the elementary grade and 21 and 400,respectively, passed. Sixty- 
one of the last number were women. The percentage of success both in the final 
and preliminary examinations throughout the quinquennium remained at the level of 
about 70 and 65 for the secondary and elementary grades, respectively. 

816. Sessional schools were held in all districts except Ohifctoor, GSdavari, 
South Canara, Madras, Malabar, the Nilgiris and Ramnad and the number at work 
rose from 45 to 47. The number of teachers admitted rose from 607 to 696 and 
the number who completed the course from 647 to 651. 

817. Medical schools were 4 in number as in the preceding year. The total 
expenditure during the year was Es. 64,877. This amount, which does not include 
the expenditure on Native military pupils, was met from Provincial funds. In 
1911 the control of medical schools was transferred from the Director of Public 
Instruction to the Surgeon-General. 

813. The number of higher-class technical schools teaching subjects coming 
under two or more groups of the Technical Examination scheme rose from S to 7 
and the total number of pupils from 794 to 982. The number of higher-class 
technical schools teaching subjects coming xmder only one group of the examina- 
tion scheme rose from 39 to 41, the number of pupils increasing from 1,212 to 1312, 
of whom 21 were studying electrical engineering, 86 music, 183 drawing and 1,072 
commerce. There were 33 schools of commerce, 6 schools of art and 2 schools 
teaching electrical engineering. There were 2 lower-class technical schools against 
3 in 1910-1911. The total number of pupils in technical schools rose from 2,095 to 
2,364, Of this number I,0l4 were Brahmans, 867 non-Brahman Caste Hindus, 201 
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Indian Clii’isfciaas, 121 Europeans and Eurasians, 107 ]VIiihamtnadan.s, 50 Pancliamas 
and 4 Buddhists. 

S19. Industrial achoola were classed under three heads as in the case of 
technical schools. There were 12 schools of the higher-class teaching subjects 
coming under two or more groups of the technical examination scheme with a 
■strength of 98.5 students against 14 schools with a strength of 1,093 in the prQ\dous 
year. As in the preceding year there were Ki schools under the second group of 
higher-class schools; the total strength of these schools, however, foil from 050 
to 633. (Of these 2 taught woodwork, 1 agriculture, 3 printing, 1 tailoring and 
dressmaking and P textile industries. Of the total nninber of 2,062 pupils in 
industrial schools, 1,266 were Indian Ohristinns, 41)0 noii-Braliman Caste Hindus, 
23S Muhammadans, 104 Europeans and Eurasians, 47 Brahmans and 1 2 1’anohamaa. 


820. The total expenditure on technical and industrial schools roso from 
Ba. 1,85,037 to Es. 2,233501. Of this amount Rs. 33,527 were provided from 
Provincial funds, Rs. 3,789 from fees and Rs. 1,80,186 from other source.s. 

821. There was a further increase in the number and strength of schools 
intended for the education of non-European girls, the miinber of schools, both 
public and private, increasing from 1,297 to 1,357 and their strength from 01,044. 
to 98,0'h3, while the total uuinher of girls under instruction in all olensses of non- 
European schools rose from 204,386 to 823,0 1 2. Of the 1,230 no a- European 
public schools for girls 190 were maintained by Government, 17 by municipal 
councils, 94 by local boards and 1 by a Native State; 80S wore aided aud 1.25 
unaided. The number of girls i-eading in non-European boys’ schools was 130,052 
or 58 per cent, of the total number under instruction. The average percentage, of 
girls under instruction to the total female population of school age was 7‘1. "This 
average was exceeded in nine districts, viz., Madras (33'2), the Nilgiris (14'6), 
Tiniievelly (13'S), Malabar (13-6), Kistna (13-5), Godavari (Jl- 3), Guntur (.1 0-9), 
Taujore(8T) and South Oanara (8‘0). 

822. The Palamcottah Sarah Tucker College was the only Arts College in the 
Presidency intended for Indian women, and its strength rose from 2 to 8. There 
were besides 30 female students studying in non-European colleges intended for 
men — 18 in the Presidency College, Madras, 6 in the Basel German Mission Oolloge, 
Calicut, 3 in the Government College, Mangalore, 2 in the Brenneri Colloge, 
Tellioherry, and 1 in the Wesley College, Madras. The U..P C.M. College, 
Madras, though not affiliated to the University, also toaohes girls np to the 
intermediate .standard. Its strength during the year was 7. 

823. The number of public secondary schools for girls increased from 32 to 36 
and their total strength from 3,994 to 4,714. Three of these schools wore under 
Government management and 31 under mission mnnagementl Of the total number 
of pupils, 3,365 were Indian Christians, 992 non-Brahman Caste Hindus, 231 
Brahmans, 85 Europeans and Eurasians, 23 Pauohamas and 6 Muhammadans. 


824. The number of elementary schools for non-European girls rose from 
1,075 to 1,152 and the number of pupils in them from 80,748 to 87,916. The 
number of schools ivith standards above the fourth rose from 186 to 232 and of these 
85 were Government and 111 mission schools. Schools with standards up to and 
mclnding the fourth fell from 462 to 454, of which 72 were under Government 
and 276 under mission management. Of the total number of girls in public 
elementary schools, 106,395 were non-Brahman Caste Hindus, 34,722 Brahmans 
30,414 Indian Christians, 16,894 Muhammadans, 10,396 Paiichamas and 48 
Europeans and Eurasians. The average percentage of pupils to the total population 
ot giGa of school-age was 6-3, and was exceeded in Madras (27'5), the Nileiris 
Tinnevelly (12-0), Godavari (ll'l), Malabar (10-7) and Guntur 
flO-b). Ihe average was below 4 per cent, in Anantapur (3'6), Triohinopoly r3'6h 

Vizagapatam ( 3 ’ 5 ), Gaujam (3-3) and Bellary (3-2). n ^ 


825. The number of zenana agencies at work 14) was the same as in the 
preceding year, while the number of pupils fell from 123 to 109. One secondary 
school with 37 pupils was maintaiDed by the Madras United Free Church Mission at 
Madras and three elementary schools at Madras, Ouddalore and Coimbatore by the 
National Indian Association. 
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826. The total strength of the teaching staff in non-European secondary 
and elementary girls’ schools rose from 3,944 to 4,147. Of this number 41 held 
non-Indian diplomas, 2,592 professional certificates and 1,20B general educational 
certificates. A large majority of the certificates were of the elementary grade. 

827. The total expenditure on girls’ schools rose from Es. 7,75,248 to 
Es. 8,09,466. Of this sum, Es. 3, .3 1,115 were provided from Provincial funds, 
Es. 16,568 from local funds, Es. 87,416 from municipal funds, Es. 59,888 from 
fees and Es. 3,64,489 from other sources. 

828. The total number of iustitutions fell from 86 to 85 and comprised 1 arts 
college for men, 32 secondary schools for boys, 30 secondary schools for girls, 10 
primary schools for boys and 10 for girls and 2 special schools for girls. There were 
617 boys and 206 girls in 16 railway .‘fchools. The total number of scholars inpubho 
schools rose from 7,002 to 7,469. Of the 85 public schools, 2 were Government 
schools, 82 were aided and 1 unaided. 

829. The total number of teachers and the proportion of more highly qualified 
teachers have fallen somewhat since 1906—1907 though not in proportion to the 
fall in the number of schools. There were 581 teachers employed in European 
Schools during 1911-1912. Of these, 79 held non-Indian diplomas, 333 professional 
certificates and 136 general educational certificates. 

830. The results of examinations held under the Code of Regulations for 
European Schools, though small, show some improvement. Thirty-three out of the 
86 candidates who appeared for the High School and Scholarship examination 
passed. One hundred and fifty appeared for the Middle School examination and 
97 passed, while 80 out of 56 passed the Primary Scholarship examination. 

831. The expenditure on European schools rose from Es. 9,22,767 to Es. 
10,16,630. Of this amount Es. 3,40,387 or S8'48 per cent, was provided from 
Provincial funds, Es. 1,70,541 or 16'78 per cent, from fees and Es. 5,05,602 or 49-74 
per cent, from other sources. 

882. The total number of Muhammadan pupils in all schools rose from 113,022 
to 117,288 in the case of hoys and decreased from 29,127 to 28,908 in the case of 
girls. The average percentage of pupils to the total population of sohool-age, 
however, fell from 62'2 to 67-8 in the case of boys and from 15'6 to 13-9 in the 
case of girls. The number of Muhammadans in arts colleges, professional colleges 
and secondary schools was 96, 7 and 5,507 against 59, 9 and 5,507 respectively in 
the preceding year. There was 1 girl in aai arts college for non-Europeans ; 
there were 4 in non-European secondary schools and 6 in European secondary 
schools. The number of schools intended chiefly for Muhammadans, both, puhlio 
and private, rose from 1,994 to 2,291 and their total strength from 95,767 to 109,039. 
Of the 1,195 public schools, 60 were under Government management, 520 under 
Local Boards, while 601 were aided and 114 unaided. With the exception of 4 
secondary schools and 6 special schools all of these were elementary schools. There 
were 33b public and 368 private schools for Mappilla boys ag.ainst 341 and 383 in 
the previous year and their total strength rose from 38,583 to 38,658. The number 
of public schools for Mappilla girls fell from 18 to 17 and their strength from 1,268 
to 1,006. The total expenditure on Muhammadan schools rose from Es. 3,95,147 
to Es. 4,84,403. Of this amount, Es. 2,98,115 were provided from public funds, 
B.s. 56,322 from fees and Ra, 1,29,966 from other sources. 

833. The total number of Panchamas under instruction in public schools rose 
from 68,240 to 72,190, of whom 10,133 were girls. The number of schools, both 
public and private, chiefly intended for Panchamas fell from 3,936 to 3,781 and 
then.’ strength from 101,748 to 100,881. Of these, 9 were Government schools, 
439 board schools, 2,582 were aided, 697 unaided and 54 private institutions. 
The total expenditure on Panohama schools rose from Es. 6,51,464 to Es. 6,07,775. 
Of this amount Es. 2,63,072 were provided from public funds, Es. 17,392 from fees 
and Es. 3,27,311 from other sources. 

834. There were 5,367 boys and 263 girls belonging to aboriginal and hill 
tribes under inslruction in all classes and grades of schools during the year against 
4,464 boys and 176 girls in 1910-1911. Of these the total number under, instruction 
in the Agencies of Ganjam, Godavari and Vizagapatam was 4,760 against 4,006 in 
the preceding year. The total expenditure on these schools rose from Es. 48,107 
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to Us. 50,260, of whicli ,Rs. 42,464 were contributed from Provincial funds, 
Ps, 5,369 from local funds, Bs. 939 from fees and Es. 1,4 88 from other sources. 


Private 335. The number of private institutions fell from 5,391 to 5,193 and their 

Institutions, total strength from 128,163 to 127,179 pupils, 110,011 of whom were boys. Of 

Secondai-y the total number of schools, 364 were secondary schools for boys and 9 secondary 

schools. schools for girls : 104 of these schools taught Arabic or Persian and 264 Sanskrit. 

Elementary There were 4,702 elementary schools for boys and 118 for girls; 834 and 104 of 

schools. these were Quran schools and 3,069 and 14 vernacular schools. Tanjore and 

Madura districts had more than 50 Sanskrit schools each. Two hundred and 
ninety-two of the 834 Quran schools for boys and 75 of the if)4 Arabic or .Persian 
schools were in Malabar. There were more than a hundred Quran schools in both 
Tanjore and Tinnevelly. A scheme for the better aidijig and administration of 
Sanskrit schools was sanctioned by Government towards the close of the year. 
Text-tooks. 836. The Text-Book Committee considered 651 books during the year and 

found 489 suitable for use in schools.. 


Physical 837. The number of institutions in which gymnastics was taught according 

Education. to the Kdncational Eules'was 15,561 against 14,772 in the procoding year and the 
number in which native gymnastics was taught rose from 5,908 to 6,000. There 
were 4,298 institutions out of a total of 2o,859 in which no phy.sical oducation 
was given. 

Hostels. 838. There were 202 hostels for boys and 119 for girls against 198 and 10.5 

respectively in 1910-1 911. There were in all 15,227 inmate.s (9,362 boys and 5,865 
gills), nearly two-thirds of this number being Indian Christians- 
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839. The total number of individual candidates registered for the three grades 
of examination was 8,501, of whom 279 were for the Advanced, 2,242 for the 
Intermediate and 5,980 for the Elementary grade. There was an increase in the 
numbers registered for all three grades. Of 10,704 subject-candidates examined 
4,392 passed, and the total pei’centage of subject-passes rose from 37’8 to 41'0. 
Two of the subject-candidates for the Advanced, 49 for the Intermediate and 165 
for tbe Elementary grade wei'G females. Of these, 2, 31 and 76 were suocossful in 
the respective grades. Brahmans and non-Brahinan Caste Hindus formed the bulk 
of the subject-candidates wbo passed in the case of all three grades. OomiUBrce 
continued to attract the largest number of candidates. Eive diplomas, of which 
two were for drawing, and 110 group certificates, among which there were 18 for 
shorthand, trere granted during the year. Twenty-six applications were received 
for 20 vacancies in the grade of Civil Medical Pupil. There were 12 vacancies in 
each of the grades of Native Militaiy Pupil and Madras-Burma Sub-Assistant 
Surgeon Pupil, for which there were 36 candidates in the former and 15 in the 
latter case. Per the Special Test examinations 4,775 candidates registered their 
names, 3,782 appeared for examination and 1,397 passed. The percentage of 
passes, except in the lower grade of the Translation, Account and Criminal Judicial 
Tests and in the higher grade of the Criminal Procedure Code was lower than in 
1910-1911 and in the Precis-writing Test only 25 candidates passed out of 
206 examined. The total receipts were Es. 1,60,139 while the expenditure was 
Es. 1,20,696. 


Lawi’enoe 

Asylum. 

( 1911 .) 

Strength. 


840. On the 31st December there were on the rolls 300 boys and 159 girls, of 
whom 10 boys and 6 girls were day-scholars. There were 175 children (112 boys 
and 63 girls) registered for admission, of whom 75 boys and 35 girls were the 
children of soldiers serving or having served in the British Army in India. Of the 
51 boys who left during the year, 10 entered the Government I’elegrapli Department, 
7 enlisted in European regiments, 4 passed the entrance examination for the Indian 
Subordinate Medical .Department, 1 entered the Engineering College, Madras, and 
1 joined the South Indian Railway. There was no difficulty in obtaining employ- 
ment for boys who were of good character and wei-e both mentally and physically 
of average standard. The majority of the 36 girls who left were claimed by their 
parents or guardians ; one left to undergo a course of training as a hospital nurse 
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and one olitaiiied employment as a typist in tlie Oriental Telephone Company. In 
tho Grovernment examinations for European Schools, held in December 1911, 8 boys 
were presented for the High School examination, 10 boys and 8 girls for the Middle 
School, and 4 boys for the Primary Scholarship examination. Of these, 1 boy 
passed the High School examination, 5 hoys and 7 girls passed the Middle School, 
and 1 hoy passed the Primary Scholarship examination Telegraphy, type-writing, 
drawing and music continued to be taught and drill, games and gymnastics were 
carried on regularly. The number of staff and cadets on the rolls of ‘ D ’ and ‘ G ’ 
companies of the Nilgiri Volunteer Rifles on 31st December 1911 was 192. There 
were d deaths during the year from various causes, and there was an epidemic 
of chicken pox in a mild form in July and August. Special attention was paid to 
the eyesight of the children by the Kesident Medical Officer and several were fitted 
with glasses. The total receipts of the year, including the Government grant of 
Ra. 48,000, were Rs. 1,86,847, the profit on Asylum property amounting in the 
aggregate to Rs. 59,123. The total average cost was Ra. 352 for a boy and Ra. 312 
for a girl. 

841. The Reformatory School, Ohingleput, continued to be worked on the lines 
described in previous years. The strength of the school was 246 against 240 in 
1910-1911. Forty-six pupils were discharged duringtheyear and of these 31 or 67 
per cent, obtained employment. The general health of the pupils was good through- 
out the year. A modification of the working arrangements was tried by which the 
boys work to some extent in shifts, one being in school while the other is in the 
workshops. The scheme was found to w’ork satisfactorily and has the advantage 
of reducing the number under one teacher or instructor. The trades taught are 
carpentry, blacksmiths’ and metal work, weaving, tailoring, hand-playing, masons’ 
work and rattan- work, the last having been recently revived as being a useful 
adjunct to carpentry. Little difficulty is experienced in finding employment for 
the boys when they leave. Great attention is given to moral and physical training 
and the school is more successful in leaving a definite impress on the hoys who 
pass through it than many of much higher pretensions. The excellence of its 
tone is indicated by the fact that the w'hole school was taken in 1911 into camp 
for a Christmas trip to the Seven Fagodas. The experiment, the first of its kind 
and one not altogether unattended with risk, was completely successful. His 
Excellency the Governo?' visited the camp and recorded his appreciation of what 
he saw. 

842. The number of pupils on the rolls on the 31st March 1912 was 367 (of 
whom 23 were females) against 429 in 1911 and 368 in 1910. The average daily 
attendance was 252 as compared with 376 in the preceding year. The number of 
scholarship-holders rose from 44 to 56. In the Government Technical exami- 
nations 168 students appeared and 115 passed. The largest class was, as before, 
the engraving class, next in order of numbers came the lacquer -work, wood-work 
and jewellery classes. Thirty-one pupils of the school left for various employments 
during the year. The general aim of the school has been to develop and foster 
the Indian spirit in design, and to counteract the tendency to mere imitation of 
European models in which a measure of technical perfection might be reached hut 
the special artistic value of Indian work would be lost. The amormt realized by 
sales of manufactured articles fell from Rs. 5,653 to Es. 4,834. The total coat of 
the school was Es. 49,061. The fees from the drawing class amounted to Rs. 108. 
No fees were levied in the other classes. 


LITERATURE AND THE PRESS. (1911-1912.) 

[_8khiistiGS of British IiuLia, Part I[ — BduGational.^ 

843. The total number of readers during the year was 18,374 against 19,234 in 
1910-1911. Excluding works of general reference, the most popular subjects were, 
in the order named, belles-lettres, history, religion and arts and industries, under 
each of which heads there were over 1,000 issues. The number of standard works 
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added to the library was -91, of which 261 were purchased and the rest presented. 
Six old prints were acquired and are eihibitad in the library, and the supply of 14 
periodicals not previously taken has been sanctioned. 

844. The total number of newspapers and periodical.^ published during the 
year in the Madras Presidency (including the Native States and French territory) 
was 387 as against 385 in the preceding year. The number of daily papers was 
nine comprising five published in English at Madras, two in English at Bangalore 
one in Urdu at Haidarabad and one in Tamil at Madras. Nineiy-fivo periodicals 
were published weekly, bi-weekly or tri-weekly. Of journals published in one 
language only, 90 were in English, 74 in Tamil, 66 in Malayalam, 49 in Telugu, 2& 
in Cauarese, 26 in Urdu, 5 in Sanskrit, 4 in French, 3 in Nriya and one each in 
Italian and Portuguese. Journals which combined a vernacular with English were 
Tamil (9), Malayalam (7), Telugu (6), C'anarese (3), Tamil and Urdu (2) and G ujarati 
(1). Five journals combined Sanskrit and Ganarese. As might be expected Madras 
was the centre of journalism, especially of Tamil journalism, for the Presidency • 
while a certain number of Tamil periodicals were published at Tanjoro, Trichino- 
poly, Madura and Tinnevelly. Telugu publications were practically coulined to 
Godavari, Kistna, Guntur and Madras ; while Urdu periodicals were divided 
between Haidarabad, Madras and Mysore. The greater number of the Malayalam 
periodicals came from Travancore State ; Canai'ese journals wore published chiefly in 
Mysore State and South Oanara. The number of newspapers and periodical, s at the 
end of the year dealing with current politics rose from 63 to 85. Of this number 20' 
were newly started during the year, and 19 papers previously of a non-political 
character began to deal with politics as a new feature. Seventeen newspapers and 
periodicals ceased to exist. Of the total number published 33 were published in the 
City of Madras 86 in the mufassal,_ 22 in the Native States of Haidarabad, Mysore 
• Irayancore and Cochin and 11 in the French territories of Pondicherry and 
■ Kankal Twenty-niue were in English, 23 in Tamil, 12 in Malayalam, 1 0 in Jiolugn 
7 in Urdu, b in Ganarese and 10 were bi-lingual or tri-lingiial publications. The 
tone oi the press in the Presidency was, on the whole, sane and moderate, and no 
newspaper or periodical was called on to furnish .security nndor the Press Act 
Action under section 12 (1) of the Act was taken in rospecl of only ono Tamil 
pSation.^'' French territory of Karikal ; the paper has since coasod 

1 published during 1911 was 2,354 and of periodicals 

1,368 as against 2,364 and 1,095 in 1910. The total number (3,722) of works 
presented for registration was the largest on record since the onfmvement of Se 
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846. ExCiTidiDg sectarian institutions and associations sncE as missionary, 
tlieosopliica], Brahmo Samaj and similar societies which are mainly intended to 
advance the interests of particular religionists or of particular classes of individuals, 
there were on the returns of the Educational Department for last year 1,368 
acientifio and literafy societies, reading-rooms and teachers’ associations. The total 
numher of members or visitors connected with these societies included 75,351 
adult males, 1,717 adult females and 13,409 juveniles. The gross income during 
the year amounted to Rs. 99,102, of which Rs. 2,116 were met from public funds, 
Rs. 7,964 from endowments and Rs. 89,022 from donations and subscriptions. 

847. Three oolleotious of manuscripts, viz., (1) the vernacular manuscripts and 
the local tracts and copies of inscriptions belonging to the Mackenzie collection, (2) 
the East India House collection, and (3) the manuscripts collected hy the Telugu 
Scholar Mr. 0. P. Brown which were all in an outhouse attached to the Old 
College, Nungamhaukum, under the care of the Director of Public Instruction 
formed the nucleus of what is now the Government Oriental Manuscripts Library. 
They were transferred in 1869 to the charge of Mr. Pickford, then Professor of 
Sanskrit in the Presidency College, who was directed to look after the manuscripts 
and to prepare a catalogue of them to facilitate their identification and their 
accessibility to the public. The Professor of Sanskrit thus became the librarian 
of this institution and had the assistance of a clerk to carry on the work connected 
therewith. In 1875 he became the curator of the library and was given an 
allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. He was then called upon to prepare for publica- 
tion important literary and historical manuscripts; and in 1876, in accordance with 
the orders of the Government of India of the year 1868, he was required to discover 
new manuscripts in the Presidency and to purchase them or acquire them hy trans- 
cription. In pursuance of these orders many manuscripts have been acquired and 
the total collection is now classified as follows ; — 


Sanskrit 

Telugu ... 

Tamil 

Canatese 

Malayalam 

Marathi . . 

Uriya 

Arabic 

Persian 

Hindustani 

■.r- n f Javanese 'I 

Miscellaneous | 

Local tracts ... 


14,535 

3,284 

2,217 

1,097 

125 

368 

43 

176 

620 

59 

198 

3,829 


Total ... 26,551 


The following publications have also been issued in execution of these orders : — 

(1) List of manuscripts in the private libraries of Southern India, 

volumes 1 and II, with an index containing the names of about 

19,000 manuscripts. 

(2) Index of the 62 volumes of local records. 

(3) Sukranltisara. 

(4) Report on the search for Sanskrit and Tamil manuscripts for the years 

1896-1897 and 1893—1894, two volumes. 

(5) Alphabetical index of manuscripts in the Government Oriental 

Manuscripts Library, Madras. 

S48. Tours in search of manuscripts were also made between the years 1883 
and 1886 ; and 58,600 manuscripts belonging to private libraries were catalogued. 
In the year 1886 the duty of searching for manuscripts which carried an 'annual 
grant of Rs. 3,000 was transferred to the Government Epigraphist and an 
annual grant of Rs. 600 was sanctioned to the library for acquiring and 
transcribing manuscripts and for preserving them. A descriptive catalogue of 
the Sanskrit manuscripts has been prepared and is now in the press; 5,891 
pages of this catalogue have been printed, of which 4,328 pages containing a 
description of 5,568 works have been published in eleven volumes. Of the Tamil 
descriptive catalogue 611 pages have been printed and the first volume of 486 
61 
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pages is ready for issue. A descriptive catalogue of tlie Telugu mauuscripts 
is nearing completion. In 1904 the annual grant of Es. 600 was raised to Rs, 2,200, 
thus making available larger amounts for acquisition, transcription and preservation 
of manuscripts. A portion of the amount was also set apart for the purchase of 
printed hooks of reference and for preparing manuscripts of rare works for publica- 
tion. Thus, in addition to tlie routine work of the library, the curator was able to 
bring about the publication of the Sarvasiddhantasangraha of Sankaraoharya (with 
English translation), a rare work on the various philosophical systems of India. 
Ganitasarasangraha of Mahaviracharya, a rare mathematical work of historical import- 
ance, has also been printed and published with an English translation and notes. 
Between the years 1902 and 1912, 4,940 manuscripts were acquired. The number 
of visitors who consulted the library during this period has been 1,741 a year on an 
average and, in 1911-1912,3,120 manuscripts were consulted by them. Arrange- 
ments are made to supply copies of manuscripts to scholars at their own expense. 
The manuscripts are systematically dusted and oiled. 

849. The library was removed from the Old College to the Presidency College 
in 1870, thence to the secr6ta,riat buildings in the Port in 1890 and lastly in I 896 to 
the museum buildings where it is now located. This building was found to be 
unsuitable and insufficient to accommodate the staff and visitors ; and a proposal 
to provide a more anitable building for the library is under consideration. ' The 
curator’s monthly allowance of Es. 100 wa.s discontinued after the retirement of 
Dr. Oppert in 1893. As the staff of the library was found to be inadequate to cope 
with the work which was gradually increasing, it was reorganized in 1910 and the 
niimher of members was incivased from three to nine. The staff of the library, as 
it stands now, consists of the curator, the librarian, the assistant librarian, two 
pandits, one clerk, three copyists, one attender and three peons. 


850. The policy governing the management of the Government Museum during 
the last three decades has been to render it a popular index or illustrated guide to 
the natural history (animal, vegetable and mineral), arts, archmology, ethnorogy and 
economic resources of Southern India. That it is popular is shown by the fact 
that it is visited by about 400,000 persons annually. The museum buildings 
consist of two sections, the old and new buildings, of which the latter, with the 
connected Connemara Public Library, was opened to the public in 1896. The new- 
building also includes a theatre capable of holding more than 400 people with a 
stage adapted for the purposes of lectures, oonferences and entertainments. 

851. The old building is devoted to the natural history, arohmological and 
economic sections. Very much appreciated is a small vivarium, wherein are exhi- 
bited series of snakes, smaller mammals, and birds with photographs, pictures and 
specimens illustrating their life history. The most conspicuous exhibits in the 
animal section are the skeleton of the great Indian whale which was washed ashore 
near Mangalore and measures 48 feet in length and the skeleton of a solitary male 
elephant which was shot in South Arcot and stands about 10' 6" at the alioulder. 
In the archmological gallery are set up the beautiful sculptured marbles from the 
railing of the Buddhist stupa at Amaravati in the Guntur district, which dates back 
to the latter end of the second century A.D. ; and a valuable relic is a frao-ment of 
bone contained within a rock-crystal casket from Bhattiprolu also in the Guuttir 
district which was enclosed in an outer stone casket inscribed with a legend stating 
that it was made in order to deposit therein some relics of Buddha. The relic 
probably dates back to 200 B.G. or earlier. In addition to several galleries devoted 
to the illustration of the fine and industrial arts and ethnology of Southern India 
the new building contains the fine historic collection of arms and armour which 
was formerly deposited in the arsenal at Fort St. George a.nd the splendid series 
of arms from the o d Tanjore Palace armoury ; also a valuable collection of pre- 
historic and proto-historic antiquities including the Breeks’ collection of pottery 
from the oairna and barrow.s of the Milgiri hills; the collection of bronze, iron 

implements, pottery and human bones excavated under the direction 
t S^penutendent of the Arohmological Survey, at Aditanallnr in the 
the collection acquired by purchase of paleolithic and 
11 f mealing stones, scrapers, coins, bangles, beads and other 

by Mr. E. Bruce-Eoote, late of the 
sneoiaflv ^ numismatic collection which is 

Ens dynasties of Southern India, and of the 

arious European companies— English, Dutch, French, Portuguese and Danish. 
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852. The Mariae Aquarium on the Madras Mariua, the first institution of its 

tind in India, was opened to the public in 190^. In spite of a small admission fee Marine 
charged to prevent overcrowding, the institution has been very popular, more than AuQai'ium. 
100,000 persons visiting it annually. 

853. The Oouneraara Public Library contains a.bout 15,000 standard works, Connemara 
in addition to a large series of Government publications, periodicals, journals of Public 
societies, calendars of state papers, etc., and is resorted to by about 17,500 readers 
annually. 


854. The museum, the library and the aquarium are open to the public every 
day except on Fridays. The cost of the upkeep of the museum and library in 
1911-1012 was Rs. 34,723 and that of the aquarium Ea. 3,305. 

865. There are in the Presidency 1,368 societies which may be classed as Litera,ry 
literary. The most important of them are the following : — Societies. 

(1) The Madras Literary Society and Auxiliaiy of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

(2) The Madras Progressive IFnion, (3) The Muhammadan Public Library, (4) The 
Madras Teachers’ Guild, (5) The Victoria Edwai’d Hall, Madura, a large literarv 
society, (6) The NLlgiri Library, Ootacamund, (7) The Coonaor Library and (8") 

The Vannia Kula Kshatriya Maliasangam, Madras, the object of which is the 
education of children of the Vannia caste. 


856. The remaining societies are mostly either teachers’ associations or 
mufassal I’eading-roorns which are institutions discharging the ordinary functions 
of a club. These institutions, although of very great cumulative utility, are 
individually small and need not be particularized here, as publications like the 
Lawrence A sylum Press Almanack contain information about them. 


ARTS AND SOIBNGBS. (1911-1912.) 

867. The total number of visitors to the old and new buildings fell from 882,821 Government 
to 662,631. The number of gosha ladies visiting the museum also fell from 12,366 to 
10,818. The decrease in the number of visitors cannot be accounted for, but the 
number of persons who visit a public institution like a museum depends on a variety 
of causes and naturally fluctuates from year to yean 

853. The construction of a new office for clerks has been taken in hand and, as Biiilding.i. 
soon as this is finished, the existing office building will be demolished*to make room 
for the extension of the sculpture and economic galleries. 

859. An old wooden door of massive construotiou and primitive design has Historical 
been sent to the museum from the ruined fort at Anjengo, one of the earliest English 
settlements in India.- 

860. The collection of South Indian bronze images has been completely arranged ArohEGology 
in the course of the year. This collection, which has a Ifuropean reputation, is 
pz’onounced by competent judges to be the finest in existence. Among the more 
important additions to Hiis section were thi-ee sets of copper plates and various stone 

and bronze images acquired under the Indian Treasure Trove Act. 

861. IJuder the Treasure Trove Act there were acquired during the year 101 Humismados, 
varahas or pagodas aud 226 half-pagodas found in the South Oauara district. They 

belong to the Vijay anagara dynasty. Seven “ Lingayat ” pagodas from North Arcot, 

6 Venetian sequins from Malabar, 4 gold fanams from Nellore, 1 Porto Novo pagoda 
or poovarahan from Ohingleput aud 2 Roman silver denarii from Coimbatore were 
also acquired. Numerous coins found during the course of excavations lathe 
buried city of Periapatnam in the Ramnad district were received from the Archeo- 
logical Department. They are referable to the Chola, Pandya, Vijayanagara and 
Setupati dynasties. Three inscribed Andhra lead coins in an unusually good state 
of preservation and 8 copper coins belonging to the Eastern Ohalukya dynasty 
were received from the Collector of Godavari. Other coins were presented or 
purchased. 

862. A number of specimens were collected by the Superintendent of the Natural 
Goverumeut Museum in the course of a tour in the Cochin State, during which two i-ietory. 
new species of animal, a tortoise and a fresh-water crab, were discovered. The first 
specimens of Swinhoe’s snipe {Gallinago megala) recorded from peninsular India, all 

ahot in the Ohingleput district, have been added to the collection. Other additions 
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comprise various birds new to the collection from the Cochin State Forests, and 
the skull and part of the dorsal shield of a leathery turtle [De/rmochelys otiracaay 
the largest and rarest of the marine turtles, and one for 'which there is no previous' 
record from the Coromandel coast. The specimen 'was caught on the coast of the 
Guntur district. 

863. The total number of visitors to the Ac[uarinm during the year, and the 
amount realised in entrance fees, 'were 124,966 and Rs. 4,664 against 143,897 and 
Rs. 5,223 in the preceding year. A popular guide to the Aquarium at the price of 
one anna a copy was issued and the first edition of 500 copies was exhausted before 
the end of the year. A fine specimen of the Hawksbill turtle [ Chelona imbricate)) from 
which the tortoise-shell of commerce is obtained was procured from Tuticorin. 
Two serious outbreaks of disease occurred among the 6sh in the latter half of the 
year, causing considerable loss- Bacteriological examination disclosed the existence 
in large numbers of an undetermined bacillus in the blood of the fish which died. By 
carefully removing all affected fish and thoroughly cleansing the tanks the disease 
appears to have been eradicated. Special arrangements were made during the year 
for the admission of private parties including gosha ladies, during the hours in 
which the Aquarium is ordinarily closed to the public. 

864. The number of observatories under the control of the Meteorologist 
during the year was 25. The chief v/ork of the Madras Meteorological office 
continued to be the publication of the daily weather report and of the rainfall I’eturhs 
of the Presidency. The former was published earlier in the day than in the 
previous year and was supplied to 127 ofiBcials and 11 paying subscribers. 

865. The number of rain -recording stations, excluding observatories, rose from 
472 to 473, and 97 per cent, of these were inspected during the year. Village rain- 
gauge funnels and measuring cans were made under the supervisiou of the Madras 
Meteorological Office and supplied to six Collectors; 

866. The total expenditure of the department during the year was Rs. l‘J,343' 
of which Es. 12,869 was under salaries. 

867. At Kodaikanal the work was continued on the same general lines as in 
recent years. The year was a somewhat less favourable one for solar work than 
usual and there were 32 days on which no observations were possible owing to cloud. 
Photographs of the s an on a scale of eight inches to the diameter were taken on 324 
clays and spectroheliograms in calcium light were obtained on 326 days. A new spec- 
trohelio graph oonatrncted in the observatory workshop was completed eaidy in the 
year and photographs of the sun’s disc in hydrogen light were taken with this instru- 
ment on 165 days. Prominences were recorded photographically on 281 days. 
High dispersion solar spectra were photographed whenever the conditions permitted, 
mainly for the purpose of studying the movements taking place in and near spots, 
and also for measuring the speed of the solar rotation in the higher regions of the 
sun’s atmosphere. Visual observations of sunspots and prominences were con- 
tinued as usual. The very rapid decline in spot activity noted in the last report 
continued during 1911 and there were only 56 new groups observed as against 152 
in 1910. There were 153 clays on which the sun’s disc was free from spots and 
the average daily number was 0’7 against 1'8 in the previous year. The promi- 
nences sho-wed a reduction of 28 per cent, compared with 191t), the mean profile 
area per diem being 2-91 square minutes of arc against 4'10 square minutes in 
1910. As regards distribution many more prominenoes were found in the southern 
hemisphere of the sun than in 'the northern, which was also the case with spots. 
In addition to the solar work a number of photographs were secured of the spectra 
of the comets 1911-6 (Kiess) and 1911-c (Brooks), as well as direct photographs of 
these objects. A continuous registration of earthquake disturbances is made with 
a Milne seismometer and 9a earthquakes were recorded during the year. Magnetic 
observations, both continuous photographic records and absolute eye observations, 
were made throughout the year by the Survey of India under the general direction 
of the Director of the Observatory. At Madras the only astronomical observations 
made are those necessary for the maintenajioe of an accurate time service for the' 
whole of India. The time gun at Fort St. George was fired correctly on 721 
occasions out of 730 giving a percentage of success of 98-8. The semaphore at the 
Port Office, Madras, was dropped correctly at 1 p.m., on every day except three,, 
when it was dropped correctly at 2 p.m. 
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'\^Ann'ual JRej?ort of ihe ArchiBolo^’cal Dpj?artme7it, Southern Circle, Madras, for the year 
1911—191Sj G.O. No. 919, Public, dated S9th July 1912 and Q.O. No. 1039, 
Piiblie, daied 20th August 1912.~\ 

868. So excavation work was undertaken during the year. Of a budget grant 
of Rs. 40,000 for repairs to monuments more than Bs. 37,000 were expended in the 
year. Two monuments were declared ‘ protected ’ — Abdul Wabab Khan’s tomb at 
Kurnool and the temples of N.arasimbaswami and Eanganatbaswami on the bill 
at Namakkal. Expenditure was incurred on the conservation of 125 monuments 
during the year. Among important monuments on the list selected for conservation 
were the Achutanarayanaswami temple at Hampi in the Bellary district, the 
Virabhadraswami temple at Lepaksbi in the Anantapiir district, the Mangaladevi 
temple at Mangalore, the temple, tank and mantapam at Valikondapura.m in the 
Trifhinopoly district, the Little Fort at Tanjore and the Parangapaniswami temple 
at Kumbakonam. In addition to the work of cl.assifying and arranging the 
archaeological ohi'eots which have accumulated in the Madi’as Museum as the result 
of excavations in former yeai'S the Superintendent toured in 16 districts during 
the year. An additional Superintendent was appointed to relieve the Superintendent 
of some of the work connected with conservation in order that the latter might be 
able to devote more time to the preparation of a classified catalogue of antiquities 
in the Museum. 

869. Ilis Excellency Lord Carmichael and the Acting Director-General of 
ArchmoJogy inspected the office in tho course of the year. Three hundred and 
eighty-five photographs were taken and added to the collection which now num- 
bers 2,864. The fact that copies of the photogi’aphs taken were available for sale 
to the public was notified for the first time and a sum of Bs, 52-8-0 was realised 
from this source. 

870. Expenditure amounted to Es. 71,223, of which Es. 37,805 wore spent on 
conservation. 

871. During the field season 128 villages in all were visited, the Assistant 
Archseologieal Superintendent for Epigraphy himself visiting 59. Estampages of 
465 inscriptions (70 being from Mysore) covering a period of neaiTy 2,000 years, 
■were secured. The fresh materials obtaiued are valuable as contributing to the 
elucidation of the history of the Pallava, Chela, Pandyaand Vijayanagara dynasties, 
and give interesting details of early methods of revenue administration in Southern 
India. Tentative transcripts were prepared of almost all the epigraphs obtained 
during the year. A set of copper-plates from Muvaraivenran in the Eainuad 
district, bearing inscriptions relating to the later Pandya kings, has been secured 
during the year. Nine other sets of copper-plates have been examined, the 
originals in most cases being secured for the Madras Museum. Coins and squeezes 
of stone and other inscriptions were examined and various papers prepared for 
epigraphical publications. Thirty-three photographs were taken during the year 
and five drawings prepared. The total expenditure amounted to Rs. 14,731. 
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872, The Government maintain an eGolesia.stical establishment. At the head of 
the Church of England portion of the o.'^tablishinentis the Bishop of Madras and at 
Ci6 head of the Church of Scotland portion, the Presidoncy Senior Oh.aplain. The 
Ecclesiastical establishment consists of {a] a Bishop, an Archdeacon (who mast be 
a Chaplain resident in India and is appointed by the Bishop), 35 Chaplains, and 
a Itegistrar, and (i) 4 chaplains of the Chnreli of Scotland. The services of this 
establishment are extended to non-official Europeans 'and others resident within the 
Ire.sidency. The salaries and allowances of the Bishop and Archdeacon may be 
faxed and .altered by the Secretary of State in Ooimcil, provided that no additional 
oharp 1 .S imposed on the revenues of India. Two Chaplains of the Church of 
Scotland must be on the establishment ; with the sanction of the Secretary of 
State, the Governor-General in Council may grant to any other denomination of 
Chnstians such sums of money as may be expedient for the purpose of iiisbruotion 

G-overnment have oomtnimioa. 
tions with the Bishop in Travancore and Cochin and inako a grant of Rg, 250 per 

mensem to the Bishop who is responsible for spiritual ministrations to the Erigltsli 
to at iriyandrum and Quiloii. The Government also pay an allowance 

. B,oman Oatholic Archbishop in Madra.s and pay or subsidize Roman Catholic 
priesos and Wesleyan ministers to minister to the troops in military stations : they 
subsidize also mismonanes and other^ clergymen ministering to Europeans in the 

Sid bibh7^r in stations not .served by Chaplains, The Govern. 

and repair churches for the use of soldim, both Probostiinb 
and Roman Catholic, or pay for their sittings and make grants for non-rnilitarv 
churches. Marriages between Christians may be solomnized not only by persons 

ordination and by clergymen of tho^ Ohm-ch of 
Scotland, but als 1 by minis ter s of religion licensed for the purpo.se, by Marriac'o 
egistrars and by persons licensed to grant certificates of inarriao-e betw^een Indian 

issued and appointments as Rogistmi? are made by 
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his diocese the exercise of episcopal functions avid of ocolesiastical jurisdiction for 
the superintendence and good government of the ministers of the Church of 
England thei'ein. The Bishop exercises jurisdiction over the clergy holding his 
licence who are stationed within the Native States of Haidar abad and Mysore and 
•the British Province of Ooorg, with the approval of the Governments of India and 
Madras, since the latter Government appoints Chaplains from the Madras Bccle- 
’^iaglical establishment to serve within those territoi^es ; and in virtue of general 
-e;^iSicopal powers conferred upon him by his consecration. Rules may be made by 
the Croy^^n regarding tlie ahsenbe of the Bishop on furlough or medical certificate, 
‘provided'^that no further expenditure of the revenues of India be incurred thereby 
■ alre§.dy authorised under existing Acts of Parliament and leave may he 

g'ratited to l|ie Bishop by the Governor in Council in accordance with these rules. 
The Bishop may perform episcopal functions under commission from a Bishop in 
England. The Bishop superintends the spiritual work of the diocese ; holds 
.confirmations; ordains, licenses and exercises jurisdiction over the clergy; visits 
Ml the stations at which clergy at'e located and many of the out-stations as a rule 
once in three years ; inspects their work in hospitals and schools ; inspects the 
registers and other church books ; recommends to Government the appointments 
and transfers of Chaplains ; reports on proposals for new churches, for improve- 
ments in ohui'chas, or for change.s suggc.sted in any ecclesiastical arrangements ; 
and consecrates new churches and cemeteries. 

874. In the superintendence of missions and in the pastoral government of the 
Indian congregations the Bishop was largely relieved by the consecration, on the 
28ih of October 1896, of a Bishop who exercises his episcopal functions by com- 
mission in the districts of Tinnevelly and Madura. The Archdeacon attends more 
particularly to the details of church establishments, church furniture and the 
maiutenacoe and repair of churches and cemeteries and communicates with Gov- 
•ernment on these subjects. Persona may be admitted into the orders of deacon or 
•priest to officiate in India by the Archbishop of Canterbury or by the Archbishop 
of York or by the Bishop of London or by any Bishop specially authorised for the 
purpose. The Chaplains are divided into three classes consisting of Senior 
Chaplains, Junior Chaplains, and Probationers respectively. The period of proba- 
tion is three years. Time spent in India on service under the Diocesan Additional 
Clergy Fund or on other sendee approved by ihe Bishop and the Government of 
India may bo included in the period of probation. A clergyman must have been 
three years in orders before his nomination as a probationer. Promotion from the 
junior class to the senior is attained on the completion of ten years’ service in the 
junior class. The term of service for a full pension is twenty years fi’om the date 
of becoming a Junior Chaplain; seventeen of these years must have hoen spent in 
actual service. Smaller pensions or gratuities are granted on retirement on account 
of sickness before a full pension has b“en earned. Retirement is compulsory on 
the completion of twenty-five years’ service, but exceptions are occasionally made 
to this rule in special circumstances. Gne of the Chaplains is appointed by the 
Bishop to be his Domestic Chaplain, The others are appointed by Governmeut to 
the cnarge of stations, '.ib in number ; the five ecclesiastical parishes in Madras and 
three in Bangalore are treated as separate stations. Every Chaplain at a station 
in which there are European troops visits the military schools and hospitals under 
stated rules. Out-stations are attached to several stations ; they are visited 
periodically by the Chaplain of tlie station. Besides the Chaplains there are other 
European and Eurasian clergymen, acting under the licence of the Bishop ; some 
of these are in receipt of allowances from Government. The latter, a few of whom 
are missionaries, minister to European coiigregiitions which are not entitled to the 
services of a resident Chaplain in the service of Government. The missionaries, as 
such, are not connected with Government. Of the clergy who are neither Chaplains 
nor missionaries some receive salaries from one or other of the two societies which 
provide additiotirl clergy in the diocese or from local or other private contributions, 
or from both. Indian clergymen, Tamil, and Telugu, constituie a continually 
growing class. The affairs of the Indian congregations in matters not spiritual, 
are managed by councils composed of Indian clergy and laity, and by the committees 
■of the missionary societies. 

875. The cathedral of the Madras diocese is the Church of St. George in Madras, 
which is vested under a Trust created by the East India Company on the 9th of 
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February 1821 in a body of Trustees wbo are appoivited by' the GoTernment of 
Madras. Two Chaplains are assigned to it. The Bishop appointed in ly02 an 
honorary chaptei' ol six canons attached to the cathedral. These honorary canons 
are chosen by the Bishop from among the clergy of the dioce^^i and- their’ titles are- 
recognised by Government as a matter of courtesy. At every^liiftltiiSn.'Where there 
is Church property belonging to Government two lay commumdahts, ‘Ono of whom 
should b.e a gazetted ofiicer, civil or military, in the service of Government, are, on 
the recommendation of the Chaplain and the nomination of the Bishop, appointed 
by Government to be Lay Trustees ; and form, with the Chaplain as president, a 
church committee. The duties of Lay Trustees are in many respects similar , to 
those of churchwardens in England. 'I’he churches for European congregations 
are, with rare exceptions, the property of Government and consecrated. 

876. On the 3 1st March 1912 there were 264 clergymen officiating under the- 
licence of the Bishop of Madras. Of these, 48 were officers of the eccleffiastical 
establishment, that is to say, 35 Chaplains and 13 clergymen receiving allowances, 
from Government. In addition to these there were in the cliooeso 43 English 
missionaries, 154 Indian clergymen and 19 retired clergymen. According to the- 
cen.sus of 1911 the number of European and Eura.sian members of the Church 
of England within the diocese of Madras Avas 17,512 and the number of Indian 
members was 151,861. 


Travajicore 
and Cochin. 


The Church 
of Scotland. 


The Roman 

Catholic 

Church. 


877. The ecclesiastical supervision of the Church of England in Travancore and 

Coohin, exercised with the tacit con.sent of the rulers of those States by the Bishop 
of Calcutta until 1885 and later by the Bishop of Madras, was transferred in 1880 
to a special Bishop who is called the Bishop of the Church of England in Travan- 
ooi’e and Cochin and was consecrated in accordance with a royal licence issued 
under the Jerusalem Bishoprick Act (5 Vic., o. 6), The number of ludian 
Chri.stians then transferi’ed from the superintendence of tlio Bishop of Madras 
was 16,000 baptkfid and 2,100 under instruction. T'hc number of Indian Christians 
belonging to the Church of England in Travancore and Cochin was according to- 
the census of 1911, 57,496. ■ ^ 

878. The establishment of the Church of Scotland in the Pmsidoncy at the 
close of the year consisted of four Chaplains, including the Preaidonoy Senior 
Chaplain absent on combined leave, The three stations ordinarily served by those 
Chaplains were Madras, Bangalore and Secunderabad; but w.bon there is 'a draft 
from a Scottish regiment at the Wellington depOt services are Iield thejm for part of 
the year, acting Chaplains being appointed when avaihiblo for this duty. In addi- 
tion to the Government establishment of four Chaplains, Lhero are. in the Madras 
Presidency two ordained Cltnrcli of ycotland ministei-s, one of wbom acts ViLlioub 
allowances as Chaplain to the railway community at Arlconam, and the other 
officiates as Joint Chaplain at Madras when the Presidency Senior Olmplain is 
absent on his anuua.I tour nf visitation. 


879. The Roman Catholic e.stablishments of Southern India aro to bo classed as 
missionary in the sense that they are not State establishments. Until 1.886 there 
Avere no Homan Catholic Bishops’ sees in the Presidency, but Vicariates Apostolic 
were created by the Pope, and the Archbishop of Goa was given extraordinary 
prisdiction beyond Portuguese territory. The Vicariates were presided over by 
tituhm Bishops. The establishment of the hierarchy in India was proclaimed by 
His Holiness Pope Leo XIrl in his Apostolic latter Ihmanco Sahitis Auclor, dt^te'd 
1 St Septemher l.^Sb By this Bull the pre-existing .Apostolic . Vicariates wdro 
constituted episcopal churches and from among the now dioceses Verapoli, Madras 
? V to the honour of archiepiscopal dignity. The 

Archbishop of Verapoh has as suffragans the Bishop of QluIou and the Vicans 
^^“Sanachary ErnakulamaudKottayam; the Archbishop 
of Madras, Bishops of Nagpur, Vizagapatam and. Haidarabad; and the Arch- 

of Mysore, Coimbatore and Kumbakonara. 
The Bisbops of Trmbmopoly and of Mangalore are suffragans to the Archbishop 
Itoman Catholic Archbishop of Madras receives ad allowance of 
fetiiras^ ^ThTTn ™ Government for furnishing ecolesiaatioal 
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SSO. On the.SJ^at March 1912 there were 264 clerks in Holy Orders officiating Church of 
under the licence Af the Bishop of Madras, of whom 3-5 were chaplains of the England. 
Ecclesiastical^ ehlwiishment and J3 were clergymen receiving allowances from 
Government ]it tire Civil department. There were in the diocese 38 European 
missionaries, 5 European clei-gjmen ministering to English congrsgations and 154 
Indian clergymen. During the year the Bishop of Madra.s ordained 1 deacon and 
9 priests, of whom one was a European, while the Bishop in Tinnevelly and Madura 
ordained 2 priests, both of whom were Indiana. In the course of the year the Bishop 
visited on tour many important places in the Presidency. The Aurangabad division 
.of the Haiderabad State was transferred from the iuriadictiou of the Bishop of 
Madras to that of the Bishop of Bombay on the 1st October 1911. 

881. Alms and other devotions of the people offered through clergymen minis- Tolimtaiy 
tering to English congregations during the year amounted to Bs. 1,41,032. 

882. At the close of the year the establishment of the Church of Scotland in The 
The Presidency consisted of four chaplains — ^the Presidency Senior Chaplain (on 
leave), the acting Presidency Senior Chaplain and the Ohaplains at Secunderabad and ° 
Banga.lore. 


conti'itiiitions. 


Church of 


STATIONERY. (1911-1912.) 

883. The value of the stock with the Rupei’intendent of Stationery at the Stationery 
beginning of the year 1911-1912, was Rs. 8,86,050 (English stores Rs. 6,34,427 and General. 
Indian stores Es. 2,50,623) against Rs. 5,02,705 (English stores Rs. 4,41,881 and 

Indian stores Rs. 60,824) in 1910-1911. 

884. The total value of stores received during the year amounted to Receipts. 
Rs. 11,26,463 (English stores Rs. 6,90,493 and Indian stores Es. 4,35,970) against 

Rs. 14,53,847 (English stores Rs. 6,64,068 and Indian stores Rs. 7,89,789) in 
1910-1911. 

886. The total value of issues amounted to Rs. 9,45,886 (English stores iBsues. 

Es. 6,04,914 and Indian stores Es. 4,40,972) against Rs. 10,71,602 (English 
stores Rs. 4,71,512 and Indian stores Es. 5,99,990) in 1910-1911. The value of 
stationery debited to Local Funds, etc., and of stationery issued on payment 
amounted to Es. 13,138 against Es. 24,491 in the preceding year. The value of the 
closing balance of stores for the year was Rs. J 0,66,627 (English stores Rs. 8,2u,006 
and Indian stores Rs. 2,45,621) against Rs. 8,86,050 (English stores Rs. 6,34,427 
.and Indian stores Rs. 2,60,623) in the preceding year. 


THE GOVEBNMBNT PRESS. (1911-1912.) 

886. The total receipts of the year were Es. 66,994, or Es. 12,976 less than Finance, 
-those of the previous year, while the total disbui’sements amounted to Rs. 4,50,931, 
including Delhi Coronation Durbar Bonus (Bs. 6,245), against Es. 4,00,4Jl in the 
previous year ; the large difference was due to the value of special plant obtained 

from Europe. 

887. The number of copies of the Indian Law Reports, Madras Series, printed Publications, 
■during 1911 was 5,850, of which 2,267 copies were issued free to officials, 2,736 to 
subscribers, the remainder being copies either for sale or sent to Calcutta for 

reserve. The receipts under this head were Rs. 20,437 and the charges Bs. 7,733 
against Rs. 20,413 and Es. 8,190 respectively in the preceding year. The total 
number of each issue of the Fort St. George Gazette printed during the year was 
1,720. Of these 1,403 complete gazettes and 497 parts were distributed free to 
officials, and 207 complete gazettes and 193 parts to subscribers. Subscriptions, 
sales and receipts on account of advercisements and the value of copies supplied 
to officials at subscription rates amounted to Rs. 37,750 against Es. 37,641 in 
1910-1911. The total number of pages printed for the year was 8,4 15 against 8,642 
and the cost ot, production was Es. 27,022 against Es. 28,078 in 1910-1911. 
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888. The value of the .stock of stores at the beginning of the year was 
Es I 31 924 Eeoeipts amounted to Rs. 1,09,132 and issues to Rs. 1,30,970, leaving 
at the end of the year a balance of Rs. 1,10,086. The value of plant- obtained 
through the Director-General of Stores was Rs. 72,923. 

889. The total charges against printing, including the cost of establishment, 
amounted to Rs. 3.43,242 or Rs. 7,941 less than in the previous year. The outturn of 
composing work was ecjual to 281,091 standard pages of pica solid foolscap folio. 
The number of inlpressions was 123,075,674 against 124,950,576, while that of forms 
printed was 128,772 against 1 29,124 in 19l0-19dl. The average cost per standard 
page of pica solid foolscap folio was As. 14 at the Central Press, Rs. . 1-14-6 at the 
Penitentiary Rranch and As. 15—2 for Ootacamund Secretariat work and Rs. 1—14—2 
for Nilgiri District work, while the cost per 1,000 impressions was Es. 1—1—10, 

Rs. 0-5-3, Rs. 6-9-n and Rs. 5-14-6 respectively. The total cost of binding, 
ruling and numbering was Rs. 79,621 against Ra. 78,746 in the previous year. ^ 

890. During the year the production at the Central Press consisted of 111 
punches, 575 matrices, 76,386 lbs. of type, quads, etc., and 12,517 lha. of stereo and 
electro type, while at the Penitentiary Branch 6,138 lb. of lead were cast. The 
average cost per pound was As. 6-5 at the Central Press and As. 3-3 at the 
Penitentiary Branch against As. 5-7 and As. 2—9 respectively in 1910-1911. 

891. At the Central Press the average monthly earning^ of compositors for 
piecework were Rs. 14-6-6 against Rs. 14—9—11 in the previous year. At the 
Penitentiary Branch 10 convict compositors, were oraployed throughout the year 
and they earned au average of Rs. 6—6—4 per mensem. At the Ootacamund Braiiclv < ' 
Press the average earnings of compositors, including hill allowances, amounted to- ' 
Rs. 37-1-10, against Es. 33-12-8 in the previous year. Sixty-nine students 
appeared at the last Government Technical examinations from the classes at the 
Central Pressi of whom 18 passed. At the Ootacamund Branch 6 appeared for 
the examination and 1 passed. 


DISTEICT PEESSES. (1911-1912.) 

892. The value. of the work done by the District Presses including the Branch 
Press at Ootacamund was Es. 94,831 in 1913-1912 as against Rs. 99,887 in 1910- 
1911. There was a decrease of Es. 280' under cash receipts and of Es. 651 under 
■charges. There was a decrease of about Rs. 2,000 under cash receipts in Gaajfiihv 
which the Collector attributes bo decrease in job work. ‘ 

'■ I . - ‘ I ii'\ 


THE CHEMICAL EXAMINER’S DEPARTMENT. (1911.) 

[Q.O. No. 551, Fultie, dated 8<7/, May 1912 j StaUstins of Britisk India, Pm-l VI — 
AdmihisVative and Judieiai—Medico-lhgai Investigations.^ 

893, The number of articles examined by the department during thei.jrear 
rose from, 3,044 to 4,034, The figures, however, include 1,075 samples of eocaihe 
tested. Excluding these cases there is a slight dacrcaso in. the figures as compai’edi 
with the previous year, but this is couuterbalancod by the fact that, owing to the 
decreasing use of arsenic in human poisoning cases, more laborious methods for the 
detection of organic poisons are rendered necessary. About one-third, of the 
general analyses were performed for the Cusfoms Department. Fifty- five .analyses 
were undertaken for private parties agai^S^4-,83 in last year. ■ , ' . 

■, 894. Two hundred and eighteen cage|^:pf suspected human poisoning roquiring 

1,436 analyses webe investigated.- T^&)v|ierc.entag6 of detection again fell. from 
63;51 to- 51--37, the fall oohtiuning to he coincident with the annual deoliue in the 
number of- arsenic cases detected. The cases in which mercury was detected rbsb 
from 12 to 17. Poisou was detected in 112 oases; inorganic poisons' being 
found iu: 49 oases and organic poisons in 63 cases. In the former class, airsen'ic or 
mercury or both were detected. -in 42 of the cases; while in the latter class abonite 
was present in 21 of the cases. The other poisons detected included Sulphiirib 
acid, opivim,.S!trychnine, atropine, ole'ander, calbtropis, lal chitra and cannabis’ ihdioa?, 
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895. There were 111 cases of animal poisoning requiring 893 investigations. 
Poison was detected in 80 cases and the percentage of detection rose from 67‘3'7 to 
72'0.7. Of the cases detected, arsenic and its compounds were present in 55, 
arsenic with organic poi.sons in 3, mercury iu 1, mercury and thevefin 1, calotropia 
in 3, and thevetin in 17 cases. The use of arsenic as a cattle poison is not 
decreasing as it. is in the case of human poisoning and the number of these cases 
rose this year from 48 to 58. Seven hundred and fourteen articles were examined 
for blood or seminal stains and the percentage of detection in the 166 cases 
involved rose from 69'23 to 75'9. ^ 

896. There were 23 miscellaneous cases in which 79 artielea were examined. 


OHARITABLB INSTITUTIONS. (1911-1912.) 

897. The Monegar Choultry, the Native Infirmary, the Foundling Asylum and 
the Raja of Veukatagiri’s choultry continued under the management of the Directors 
of the Monegar Choultry. The balance at the beginning of the year was Rupees 
6,003-11-11. The receipts from all sources, excluding those of the Raja of 
Venkatagiri’s Oho^try," were Rs. 20',4&6— 1-2. Of these receipts Government 
contributed Rs. 9,362-0-11, while Rs. 6,635-3—0 were realized from Government 
and other securities., Subscriptions and donations amounted to Rs. 1,374-15-0 
and the Corporation of Madras contributed Rs. 2,258-14-3. A sum of Rs. 660 

' ■ was recovered from the Raja of Yenkatagiri’s Choultry, and Miscellaneous receipts 
amounted to Rs. 200. The income of the Raja of Venkatagiri’s Choultry was 
Rs. 5,229-14-0 including an opening balance of Rs. 1,279-12-4. Of this sum 
Ba. 3,318-12-lO'were spent in the relief of paupers, leaving a balance of Rs. 1,911-1-2 
at the close of the year. Excluding '^that on the Kaija of Venkatagiri’s Choultry, 
the expenditure on all these institutions . during the year was Hs. 20,420-4-9, of 
which Rs. 8,882-14-4 was spent on the Monegar Choultry and Rs. 9,283-0-9 on' 
the Native Infirmary. I’te daily average' number of paupers in the Monegar 
Choultry was 76‘54 against 59‘60 in 'the previous year; while in the Raja of 
Yenkatagiri’s Choultry the daily average number of in-door paupers was 19‘72 and 
of out-door paupers 88‘S3 against 27'42 and' 91.'85 last year. The daily average 
cost of a pauper in the Monegar Choultry was As. 2-2 ; while the corresponding 
averages for au in-door and an out-door pauper in the Raja of Yenkatagiri’s 
f;.' Choultry were As. 2-6 and 9 pies respectively. The daily average number of 
, ' foundlings and stray children was 2‘98 and the daily average cost of diet was 
As. 1-3 against 4'03 and As. 1-1 in the preceding year. 

« 

898. In the Triplicane Lapgarkhana, there were 3 inmate paupers at the opening 

of the year and 6 at the the number of those in receipt of monthly doles 

remaining the same (3). There was an increase iu the number of those in receipt 
of monthly doles of rice from 136 to 150 and a decrease in those in receipt of daily 
cooked food from 63 to 49. The average cost of aid to each pauper per mensem 
was Rs. 2-2-8 against Rs. 1-13-2 in the preceding year. The receipts of the insti- 
tutlfei including an opeuijig balance of Es. 1,092-14-7 amounted to Rs. 6,054-0-8 
of which Rs. 4,800 was Government grant, the expenditure being Rs. 5,493-15-4. 

899. Excluding dispensaries there were 3,392 cfiaritable institutions iu the 
Presidency with an income of 14’77 lakhs of rupees, and 115 garces of paddy during 
the year under report. Two thousand three hundred and fourteen were maintained 
entirely by the general public with contributions in the shape of subscriptions, 
donations and endowments in land ancl.mDney amounting to 9'24 lakhs of rupees. 
Pour hundred and seventy-two institu^k^ were supported by Government at a cost 
of 1-50 lakhs of rupees and 67 were kepf^^^^^ai'tly by Government and partly by the 
public at a cost of Rs. 1’99 lakhs. The maintenance of the remaining 549 institu- 
tions costing about 2-03 lakhs of rupees devolved w'holly or in part on local bodies. 
Classifying the iustitutious according to the objects to which their funds were 
devoted, there were 2,452 institutions ‘ intended for travellers, who were provided 
with accommodation and in many oases with cooked food or with raw rice and other 
supplies. Of these 1,010' were exclusively for Hindus, 62 for Muhammadans, 1 
for Europeans and Eurasians, while the remaining 1,380 were not restricted to any 
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particular class. For the relief of paupers, 316 institutions were maiirtaiuei^vof 
which 2U were restricted to Hindus, U to Muhammadans and 2 to fiuropdat^ 
and Burasiana, while the remaining 66 were open to all classes irrespectiye or caste 
or creed. There were 612 institutions for the exclusive feeding and acoommodatiou 
of Brahmans and Bairagis (Hindu devotees). There were also 9 institutions for 
orphans and 1 for che support of the blind, the deaf and lepers.^ Tme total numbei 
of persons aided during the year at all the charitable institution^ was 
and the average number in receipt of relief daily was 42,876 or about one m eveiy 
thousand of the population. 


MUHAMMADAN'S IN THE SERAHCE OF GOVEENMENT. (1911-1912.) 

900. The total number of Muhammadans in the superior grades of Government 
service at the close of tbe official year 1911—1912 was 8,188 as compared with 
S,161 in the preceding year, and 7,899 in 1909-1910. In the Public Worts 
Department the number of appoiutments held (26 out of 1,346 as against 26 out 
of 1,304 in the preceding year) maintained practically the same percentage as in 
last year. Excluding these appointments there wei’e in all 66,329 appointments in 
superior service and of those 8,162 or a percentage of 14'49 were held by Muham- 
madans. The ooi’responding figures for last year were 66,626, 8,136 and 14'62 
respectively. As according to the census of 191 1 the pei’centage of Muhammadans 
to the total population of the Presidency is 6‘6the figures would seem to indicate a 
proportionally large employment of Muhammadans, but of the total number (8, 1 88) 
employed, 5,875 held appointments of which the annual salary was Rs- 120 or less, 
while 1,689 were employed on salaries between Bs. 120, and Rs. 260 a year. 
Muhammadans were, as usual, employed in greatest numbers in che .PoUoe Depart- 
ment Avhere 6,665 held appointments, of which number 5,828 were constables on 
Ra. 8 to Its. 12 a month, The department of Law and Justice (Courts of Law) 
employed 414 Muhammadans against 879 in the preceding 3 ''ear. In all other 
departments the figures were comparatively small, being 260 in the Land Revenue 
Department, 21 7 in the Educational Department, and 119, 115 and 102 in the 
Forest, Registration and Salt Departments, respectively. In all cases the majority 
of the appoiutments were in the lower grades. 





